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Tue European, and particularly the 
British journals, are in the habit of 
speaking of the failure, or rather tempo- 
rary delay, on the part of some of our 
State meet the pay- 
ments of interest due on the loans which 
they have contracted abroad, as an in- 
stance of dishonesty entirely unexam- 
pled in the history of the civilized 
world,—as a lasting disgrace to the 
American name,—and even as a proof 
that our political institutions are incom- 
petent to effect the most necessary ob- 
jects of an efficient government. With- 
out feeling the slightest disposition to 
extenuate what we regard as avery 
grave error in the administration of the 
delinquent States, we must neverthe- 
less be permitted to say, that there are 
few nations in Europe which have a 
right to take upon this subject the high 
denunciatory tone to which we have 
alluded. If the financial history of that 
part of the world were brought under 
review for this purpose, it would be 
much easier to find precedents for de- 
linquency than for a practical discharge 
of national debts. The United States 
are the only community which, after 
once contracting a large public debt, 
have punctually paid it off to the last 
dollar; and this honorable distinction 
ought to entitle them, whether in their 
united character or asindividual States, 
to a charitable construction of any 


governments to 
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course of conduct which may wear an 
appearance of a disregard for the obli- 
gation of contracts,—especially where 
such conduct is obviously in a consid- 
erable degree the result of temporary 
causes that are rapidly losing their in- 
fluence. 

Great Britain herself, though she has 
thus far succeeded in paying the inter- 
est of her enormous public debt by lay- 
ing the whole habitable globe under 
contribution, and imposing burdens — 
labor at home which have reduced < 
large part of her working popalation 
to a state of actual or virtual pauperism, 
and which threaten the existence of her 
political institutions, is yet by no means 
free from the reproach of having violat- 
ed her promises to the public creditor. 
The celebrated Order in Council by 
which the Government prohibited the 
Bank of England from paying its 
notes, impairedghe obligations of con- 
tracts more direttly, though in a differ- 
ent way, than the failure of some of 
our States to pay the interest on their 
debts. This prohibition was not, as 
is well known, a temporary and tran- 
sient thing, as will certainly prove to 
be the case with the delinquenc} y of 
our States, but was maintained for 
twenty years in succession, and fur- 
nishes one of the few examples in 
which Repudiation has not only been 
practised, but publicly proclaimed and 
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enforced, as the law of the land. The 
bad example which was set by Great 
Britain on that occasion, has been 
twice imitated in this country,—in the 
general suspension of bank payments 
that took place during the war, and in 
the year 1837. ‘These were authorized 
or countenanced to a greater or less 
extent, by the General and all the State 
Governments, and they brought home 
the moral responsibility for Repudiation 
to the doors of a very large portion, 
perhaps we may say a majority, of our 
active citizens, whether considered in 
their private or political character. If, 
therefore, foreign nations have very 
little right to assume on this subject 
the high tone of injured innocence, it 
is equally true that the various classe 8, 
professions, and parties, into which we 
are divided among ourselves, have as 
little right to indulge in the language 
of harsh recrimination in regard to each 
other. Those, also, who profess the 


strongest zeal for the maintenance of 


the credit of the States—as for example, 
the Ex-President of the United States 
Bank—are dyed more deeply, perhaps, 
than any other portion of the commu- 
nity, with the stain of Bank Repudia- 
tion. We are all, both as communities 
and individuals, to a greater or less 
extent, involved in the responsibility 
for the state of things which has oc- 
curred ; and, what is more to the point 
in reference to the tone taken upon the 
subject abroad, the foreign communi- 
ties and institutions that complain most 
loudly, share with us largely in this 
responsibility, and have been them- 
selves, in no small degree, the immedi- 
ate authors of the evils under which 
they are now suffering. 

For it is not true,as has been at 
times asserted or insinuated, that there 
has been in any part of these transac- 
tions any deliberate fraud, or intention 
to deceive, on the part of any of the 
State Governments. The debts have 
been all contracted in good faith, under 
circumstances which authorized a rea- 
sonable expectation of being able to 
provide from them, principal and in- 
terest; and for the most part, for pur- 
poses not only right and proper, but 
highly honorable to the contracting par- 
ties. The origin of these debts con- 
trasts, in fact, most favorably with that 
of the immense masses of public debt 
now existing in Europe. ‘These have 
generally had their source in the reck- 


less ambition or wasteful prodigality of 
the rulers of nations. The financial em- 
barrassments that were the immediate 
cause of the French Revolution, grew 
out of the boundless ¢ xX pe nse of the wars 
of Louis XIV., and the incalculable 
amount which he lavished upon court 
favorites and festivals. ‘The beginning 
of the present Spanish debt was a loan 
of forty millions of hard money, equal to 
at least a hundred and twenty at the 
present day, contracted by Philip V., for 
the purpose of laying out a garden 
with fountains, in imitation of the splen- 
did bauble of Versailles. The present 
debts of Great Britain, France, and the 
other principal nations, are, for the 
most part, the results of the wars of the 
French Revolution; and although a 
just and necessary war carried on for 
the defence of a country, 18 the highest 
and noblest object to which the public 
funds can be devoted, and takes prece- 
dence, from the nature of the case, of 
any other claim, it may well be doubted 
how far any of the late Europe an strug- 
gles realize, on either side, any near 
approach to that character. 

The origin of most of our State debts 
is entirely different. ‘They were con- 
tracted for the purpose of covering the 
expense of important works of public 
improvement, and have been applied to 
this purpose with as much fidelity and 
discretion as can be expected in cases 
of this description. New communica 
tions have been opened by rail-roads 
and canals between different parts of 
the country. ge nerally at points where 
they were really wanted, and will be 
of immediate service. In some few 
cases the rage for speculation and fa- 
cility of obtaining loans, which charac- 
terized the period when the debts were 
contracted, may have given rise to 
proj cts, not precise ly of this charac- 
ter; but of these the worst that can 
be said of them is that they are pre- 
mature. ‘The population and business 
of the country are growing up to them 
so rapidly, that those which now seem 
the least necessary, will become in a 
few short years crowded thorough- 
fares. The results of the vast enter- 
prises of a similar kind which had par- 
tially been undertaken and carried 
through by States—especially that of 
the New York Canal—ereated, and to 
a certain extent authorized the expecta- 
tion that they would produce an income 
sufficient to pay the interest, and finally 
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extinguish the principal, of the loans 
which furnished the means for 
their This expectation 
has all cases, been realized. 
the credit of a 
State failed before the works could be 
completed and put in operation; in 
other cases, because particular works, 
intimated, were in 


had 
construction. 
not, in 


Sometimes because 


as has been ad- 
vance of the state of 
the part of the country where they 
This is the immediate 
cause of the difficulty. But there can- 
not be a doubt, that they will, in the 


end, almost without exception, become 


were erected. 


produ ‘tive, and not only cover the cost 
of their construction but prove sources 
ot vast revenue. 

The 


necessa 


power of obtaining the means 
‘y for the construction of these 
itm 
with whi 


was ina gr ‘asure the result of the 
liberality th the British capi- 
talists extended their accommodations 
to all who chose to apply for them ; and 
it is here that the responsibility for the 
failure that has occurred comes home, 


as we remarked just now that it does, 

to the 
} ‘ ! 

who compan most loudly of 


themselves. At riod 


loans wel contracted, a 


il degree aoor ol 


nno stiai d 
its ope 
tion upon 
when the 


the p 


spirit of wild spt 


COM MUNDY, 


‘ulation pervaded the 


whole and Was nourishe 1 


by constantly increasing and apparently 


} 


interminable emissions of paper securi- 


ties in all their varieties of form, from 
State stocks to bank and gndividual 
notes. The fever extended itself 


through the whole Christian world, 


which | 


constitutes, in fact, considered 
under an economical view, but one vast 
The 


the heart of this immense body IS at 


system. centre of this system 


London; and any movement that pow- 
erfully a ritates the parts, must nece 

sarily have its source in the British 
metropolis. It accordingly 
often pointed out as one of the great 


been 


has 


evils of the so-called “ credit system,” 
that it brings the whole industry of the 
country under a foreign influence from 
which no 
afford the 


sometimes been 


prudence nor fore sight can 
escape. lt 
said that the termina- 
the U. S. Bank, 
and the somewhat more ample develop- 
ment of the State bank sytem which 
naturally followed, were the immediate 
causes of the vast expansion of credit 
which took place at the period now ad- 


verted to. In this, as in 


means of has 


tion of the chartér of 


most other 


improvement of 


judgment upon the credit of 
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merely partizan theories, there is a 
grain of truth mixed up with bushels 
of error. The suppression of the U. 
S. Bank may have operated to a limited 
extent in the way here supposed, al- 
though—since it was continued in an 
altered form, but, as its President re- 
marked at the time, with augmented 
efficiency, until long after the close of 
the speculating period—it is difficult to 
conceive how the expiration of its char- 
ter from the General Government could 
have produced the practical effects of 
suppression. But however this may be, 
it is Obviously as idle to look to any 
other quarter than London for the ori- 
gin of an impulse that pervades the 
whole commercial system, as it would 
be to look for the source of the light of 
day to any other quarter than the sun. 
London is the place where all accounts 
of the settled, 
their balances adjusted and the means 

ible for future operations ascer- 
tained. It is there that all public loans 
are contracted—that it i 


commercial world are 


dispos 


bankers sit in 
em pe rors 
out mil- 
—a very 
> practice of 
wanted 
Barings or 
Rothschilds of the day by causing their 
teeth to be drawn one after another until 
they rms. It is 
there, of course, and there only, that 
a great and general financial movement 
can take And these remarks 
ire more particularly true In reierence 
[ nited 


easons, 


and kings, and deny or deal 


lionsto them at discretion 


int change from tl 


lnport 


} 


he period when a king 


who 


money extorted it from the 


consented to his te 


iiS rise. 
to the money market of thi 
States, which are, for obvious 
far more intimately bound to the centre 
ot the syte 


’ sympathize far more 
closely with its 


condition, than any 


We find, ac- 


m, and 


other foreign member. 


cordingly, on recurring to the history 
of the period now alluded to, that the 
y the British bank- 


facilities afforded b 
ers to all who sought and would accept 
them, and the American in- 
vestments which then pervaded the 


London market, were the most striking 
g 


jor 


rage 


features in the commercial aspect of 
the times; while the sudden determina- 
tion of the Bank of England to eurtail 
her credits, though resulting from cir- 
cumstances entirely foreign to the state 
of our market, was among the most 


powerful immediate causes of the vio- 
lent reaction that followed. 
Kxngland, therefore, is herself com- 
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mercially and morally responsible in no 
small degree for the thoughtless haste 
with which engagements were at one 
time entered into on this side the water, 
and which could not well have had any 
other result than failure. We say this 
not for the purpose of extenuating any 
voluntary omission on our part to fulfil 
these engagements to the letter, but 
simply for the purpose of placing in a 
proper light the severe animadversions 
of our foreign creditors, and of laying the 
responsibility for the whole matter at 
the door where it properly belongs. 
Even the severity of these animadver- 
sions, though in some degree unjust 
and ill-dire eted, is not to be wondered 
at, considering the character of the 
persons from whom it immediately pro- 
ceeds. These are not the great bank- 
ers who negotiated the loans, and who 
are intimately acquainted with the 
secret springs that have operated 
throughout the whole transaction. 
The stock has passed out of their 
hands into those of another class— 
men and women of moderate income, 
to whom the difference in the amount 
of interest which is paid here and in 
England, was a consideration of great 
consequence ; who are very imperfect- 
ly informed of the laws that regulate 
the revolutions in the money market, 
but who know too well that in a vain 
attempt to make a small addition to 
their already limited resources, they 
have, temporarily at least, lost the 
whole. ‘They naturally look to the 
foreign debtor on whom the legal obli- 
gation to pay them rests, and pour out 
upon his head all the vials of their 
wrath, without recollecting, or if they 
do recollect, deriving very little com- 
fort from thi: the tempter 
who persuaded the Sore igner to pro- 
mise, and then to receive his pro- 
mises in exchange for ready money, is 
domiciliated nearer home—even at their 
own doors. 

The failures of the public works that 
were erected with the means supplied 
by these loans, to furnish a revenue 
sufficient to meet even the interest due 
upon them, produced almost by neces- 
sity a temporary suspension of pay- 
ments. The fund originally relied upon 
had disappointed expectations, and 
some delay must inevitably occur 
before new ways and means could be 
discovered and brought intoaction. In 
the meantime, an event occurred of a 





nature to aggravate immensely our ex- 
isting difficulty, and to constitute, with 
impartial and disinterested judges, a 
sufficient apology for most, if not all, 

of the cases of apparent delinquency in 
State governments; we allude, of 
course, to the general bank repudiation 
of 1837. We cannot here enter into a 
consideration of the causes of that dis- 
astrous occurrence. One of the most 
influential was the determination of the 
Bank of England, alluded to above, to 
contract its credits ;—another, the un- 
happy resolution of the General Govern- 
ment to distribute among the States 
the surplus funds then in the treasury, 

which compelled the deposit banks to 
diminish their credits at the rate of more 
than nine million dollars a quarter; a 
third may probably be found in the 
natural tendency to export specie 
which re salts, in all cases from an ex- 
traordinary expansion of the currency, 
as long as the banks remain solvent ;— 
and possibly a fourth in the bearing of 
the measure upon the success of the new 
administration. But whatever the 
causes may have been, the effect was 
but too obvious in a complete change in 
the state of the currency, and a univer- 
sal confusion in all branches of busi- 
ness. In some cases, as in that of the 
creat Illinois canal, it was necessary to 
suspend the most i nport int works 
before they were completed, and in a 
condition to become productive. Ata 
moment of general embarrassment and 
distress, it was next to impossible to 
bring into action new sources of reve- 
nue, while the state of the banks ren- 
dered it equally difficult to obtain the 
temporary accommodations which un- 
der other circumstances might have 
been resorted to until more substantial 
resources could be procured. Add to 
this, that a large portion of the men of 
business and property looked to the 
General Government to provide a reme- 
dy, by chartering a new United States 
Bank, establishing a National Exche- 
quer, or contriving by some other leger- 
demain process, to put money into the 
pockets of the people without the in- 
tervention of the old-fashioned and 
exploded machinery of labor. Instead 
of applying their own shoulders to the 
wheel, they called aloud upon Her- 
cules, wasting their time and the 
little money that was left them in a 
desperate effort to effect a change in 
the national administration. This effort, 
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very unexpectedly to all parties, suc- 
ceeded, and but for the wholly acci- 
dental change which took place imme- 


diately after in the person of the chief 


magistrate, a national bank might, per- 
haps, have been chartered ; and, had it 
gone into effect, another panic of ex- 
pansion might have intervened, which 
would have afforded the debtor States 
facilities for settling their ac- 
counts. ‘The death of General Harri- 
son once more put a new face upon the 
whole matter; and the 
the experiment was, to protract a year 
or two longer than it might otherwise 
have lasted, the confusion, embarrass- 
ment, and apolveny that prevailed 
throughout the whole commercial part 
of the community. 

The events to which we 
have now briefly adverted, furnishes a 
satisfactory account, if not a complete 
apology for the hesitation and de slay 
exhibited by some of the indebted 
States in providing means to meet their 
payments, but it will furnish neither 
jus stification nor even apology much 
longer. The state of things to which 
we have alluded, has now ceased to 
exist. ‘The expectation of any action 
on the part of the General Government 
that will Tr. materially upon the 
money market, is given up. ‘The Bank 
has been declare ed. by one of its leading 
champions, to be an “ 
The National Exchequer finds no sup- 
port except from its unsupported author, 
and it is felt by all that trade and the cur- 


some 


re of 


obsolete idea.” 


rency must be left to regulate them- 
selves. This they have ina great mea- 


sure already done. The a of the 
country is rapidly reviving in all its 
branches, and is understood o me con- 
ducted, in general, on sound principles. 
The currency has settled down upon a 
specie basis; and although the great con- 
traction which it has sustained has ne- 


cessarily brought with it a depression of 


prices, yet this,as it operates equally on 
all, is no hardship to any one, while 
it furnishes the best protection they could 
have for our home manufactures. Ex- 
changes, which it was thought could not 
be regulated without a National Bank, 
are in the most satisfactory state. The 


heavens have smiled upon the efforts of 


labor, and its products were never more 
abundant than the present year. This 
has naturally turned in our favor the 
balance of foreign trade, and specie is 
flowing in upon us at every port. The 


only result of 
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period, though perhaps less favorable 
than some preceding ones, for mere 
speculation, is eminently propitious for 
healthy and vigorous action. Every 
man of sense and honesty must feel 
that he has now no apology for hesita- 
tion or delay in settling his affairs. 
The time, in short, has come—to apply 
our remarks more particularly to the 
subject before us—when the govern- 
ments of the indebted States are bound 
by every consideration of duty, honor, 
and polie y, to look their obligations 
fairly in the face, and make that ample 
and immediate provision to meet those 
payments which they are all able, and 
ought to be all anxious to make at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

We propose, in the re mainder of this 
Article, to suggest some reasons why 
the indebted governments ought to lose 
no time in attending to this business, 
and then to state a few particulars in 
regard to the condition of some of the 
indebted States, and the measures which 
they have adopted for the purpose of 
meeting their engagements. 


The first and most obvious, but at 
the same time the most urgent con- 


sideration applicable to the subject, is 
the moral obligation to pay a just debt 
according to the terms of the contract. 
It would be superfluous, and perhaps 
disrespectful, to the parties more par- 
ticularly in view in this Article, to en- 
large upon the nature and stringency 
of this obligation. Few are insensible 
to its claims, and the failure to satisfy 


them is generally the result of a want 
of means rather than of inclination. 


[t may not, however, be altogether out 
of place to remark, that this obligation 
presses with even greater force upon 
governments than upon individuals,— 
first, because the debts of governments, 
which are exempt as such from liabili- 
ty to legal coercion, are all debts of 
honor, and belong to that class which 
men who think but lightly of a merely 
moral or even legal obligation, never- 
theless deem it a sacred duty to pay ;— 
secondly, because the sphere of action 
in which governments are engaged is 
so vast, and the concerns which oc- 
cupy them so important, that the re- 
sults of their councils, whether tor 
good or evil, are vastly more momen- 
tous, and their errors of all kinds, in the 
same proportion, more injurious, than 


those of individuals ;—thirdly, because 
their conspicuous position renders their 
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conduct an example to individuals, and 
one which commonly acts with deci- 
sive force upon the character of the 
whole community. Governments are 
the fountains of law and justice, and 
if these are infected with poison, it 
follows of necessity, that disease will 
spread itself through the state. There 
are, no doubt, examples of individual 
misconduct under the best govern- 
ments; but when vice becomes gene- 
ral, so as to give a coloring to national 


character, it is always the result of 


the action of the government—that is, 
of vicious legislation or administration. 
We have unfortunately had occasion to 
see the truth of this remark exempli- 
fied very recently in our own country, 
and in connection with the subject 
which we are now treating. It is im- 
possible not to perceive that there has 
existed among us of late years an in- 
creasing laxity of feeling in regard to 


pecuniary obligation; that breaches of 


trust, swindling, and fraudulent bank- 
ruptey, have acquired a scandalous fre- 
quency. Instead of being, as they 
once were, occurrences of extreme 
rarity, and as such regarded with as- 
tonishment as well as horror, they now 
form a regular department in the jour- 
nals; and, if we may draw any con- 
clusion from the unwillingness of ju- 
rors to convict offenders of this de- 
scription, and the readiness with which 
the most distinguished counsel press 
forward to rescue the m from a fate 
they deserve, are viewed with a sort 
of indulgence. ‘This unhappy change 
in the moral feeling of the community 
connects itself in the order of cause 
and effect, as well as that of time, 
with the numerous instances of tolera- 
i10n and countenance shown in quarters 
ofthe highest authority to pecuniary cor- 


ruption,—with the avowed and con- 


certed repudiation, by a whole class of 


wealthy corporations, of their solemn 
promises to pay, in which they were 
generally, as has been already re- 
marked, sustained and justified by 
nearly all the State governments—and 
with that deplorable law of Congress by 
which the debtors were authorized to 
exempt themselves by their own act 
from all obligation to pay their debts ; 
a principle which it was reserved for 
the government of the United States 
to introduce, for the first time in the 


history of the world, into a code of 


jaws a8 a permanent enactment, and 


which, happily for the honor of the 
country, the same Congress that enact- 
ed it, at a subsequent moment of re- 
covered sanity, expunged from the 
statute book. 

It has been announced as a maxim 
by European writers on this subject, 
that if honor and justice were extin- 
guished in the hearts of every other 
class of persons, they ought to find re 
fuge in those of Princes. It is much 
to be regretted that the conduct of the 
Princes of Europe is very far from 
exhibiting an uninterrupted conformity 
to this excellent rule; and we are 
rather apt in this country to deduce 
from the not unfrequent, and, in some 
cases, scandalous aberrations of these 
hereditary rulers, an argument in favor 
of our own institutions. We are fond 
of proclaiming with Montesquieu, that 
virtue is the natural growth and pecu- 
liar character of republics ; anc of assert- 
ing with emphasis amounting almost to 
affectation, that the future fortunes of 
the human race are staked upon the 
issue of our political experiment. But 
if the men whom we elevate to places 
of power, trust, and honor, as the 
ablest and best 
with vices of a still deeper dye than 
those which prevail in the courts of 
the old world, our complacent eulogies 
upon ourselves will be answered from 
beyond the water in no very agreeable 


terms, and it will begin to be thought a 


among us, are stained 


matter of no great importance to the 
future fortunes of the universe whether 
our experiments succeed or not. We 
owe it to the honor of our republican 
government to hold up a higher stand- 
ard of morals, public and private, than 
has ever been exhibited before. This 
we have, perhaps, thus far in general 
done. The characters of our distinguish- 
ed men for half a century in succession, 
appear to no disadvantage when com- 
pared with the purest of any period of 
history. Our credit has been till re- 
cently unquestioned, and, as has been 
remarked, we have set the first ex- 
ample of actually paying off the prin- 
cipal of a large public debt. In our 
intercourse with other nations, as well 
as in our national administration, we 
have constantly appealed to the highest 
principles of justice and humanity as 
the proper rules of conduct, observing 
them ourselves, and exacting the ob- 
servation of them from others. Shall 
we now degenerate from the standard 
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we have raised, and prove that we are 
incapable of following, even for a sin- 
gle generation, the example set by our 
fathers? After insisting on indemnity 
to the last cent from every foreign power 
that has ever done us wrong, in some 
cases even where the claim seemed 
almost questionable, shall we refuse to 
satisfy the undoubted claims of foreign- 
ers who, at our own desire, and in the 
confidence which they felt in our good 
faith and habits of honorable dealing, 
have placed their property in 
hands? We should do great injustice 
to the feelings of any American Le- 
gislature to for a moment, 
that they could deliberately adopt such 
a course. 

The obligation to pay a just debt, 
considered simply in itself, applies with 
equal force, in all cases, without regard 
to the character of the creditor. A 
wealthy capitalist, who would perhaps 
sustain no material inconvenience from 
claim, has the right 
jn mere justice to enforce it, as the 
poor laborer who di 
ing every dollar becomes due to 
him, for his daily But in 
latter description, the 
gation imposed by strict 
inforeed by the str 


our 


suppose, 


the loss of a same 


pends upon recelyv- 


as it 
subsistence 
eases of the obli- 
justice, is re- 


ongest considerations 


of humanity, and the individual who re- 
fuses to acknowledge it is regarded 
not merely as an offender against 
the strict rule of law and right, but as 
false to every generous and honorable 
feeling. A large proportion of the 


cases affected by the legislative action 
of the States upon this subject, are un- 
this character. ‘The 
loans which were negotiated, in the first 
instance, by wealthy bankers, who 
might have waited a long time for their 
money, and perhaps lost it without any 
actual suff Hen x, have passed out of their 
hands, been remarked, and are 
now held, l 

generally in mo 
who rely upon a regular receipt of the 
interest as the only means to pay their 
quarterly rent, and buy their daily 
bread. Small proprietors, retired mili- 
tary and naval officers, scholars, cler- 
gymen, ladies, distrusting the securities 
held forth by the cor rupt 
the old world, and seeking, 
erly and fairly, 
the higher rates of interest paid in this 
country, have placed themselves among 


derstood to be of 


as has 
small! portions, by persons 


lerate circumstances, 


very prop- 


the pensioners on the justice—not the 


institutions of 


to avail themselves of 
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bounty—of our young and flourishing 
Republics. Are the powerful and pros- 
perous States of this Confederacy, with 
mines of wealth opening upon them in 
every quarter, prepared to visit with 
grinding penury, and perhaps absolute 
starvation, a class of persons whose 
only crime is that, in full reliance upon 
our sense of justice and honor, they 
intrusted their property to our 

Several particular cases of 
brought to 


have 
hands? 
great hardship have 
the notice of the public, and serve to 
confirm the above general _ state- 
ments in regard to the situation of our 
foreign creditors. General Hamilton, 
of Mississippi, mentions a British offi- 
cer, whom he met with at London, who 
then retained in his body two or three 
musket balls with which he had been 
wounded in the battles on our frontier 
during the last war, but who bore so 
little malice on that account, that on re- 
tiring from the service he placed the 
accumulated earnings of his life in the 
Pennsylvania stocks. He had thus far 

en no gre rejoice at this 
determination, having found it, as he 
ntly remarked, as difficult to re- 
» gold which he had deposited 
rid of the lead 
with him. 


be en 


at reason to 
pleasa 
cover the 
as it Was to get 
vhich had 
But, perhaps, the interesting case 
of eke h the particulars are known, is 
that of the Rev. Sydney Smith, and we 
eal to it with the greater freedom, 
made it a matter of 
ssing a petition 
subject to Cong and of 
ication in Eng- 


«3 
With us 


we deposited 


most 


“appr 
as he has himself 
public comment by addr 
upon the 
another more recent pub 
land. 

Mr. Smith was previously well 
n and universally respected in this 
country, as f the most eminent 
writers, and most conspicuous friends 
of liberal political principles in Great 
He is the as he tells 
us himself, ina sketch of his own life 
prefixed to his miscellaneous writings, 
who originally suggested the plan of the 
Edinburgh Review, was its first editor, 
and has been ever since one of its ablest 


ress, 


} 
i 


cnow 


one o 


person, 


contributors on moral and political sub- 


jects. When we recollect the immense 
influence, and that in general of the 
very best kind, which has been exer- 


cised by that journal in Europe and 
America—the complete revolution 
which it effected in periodical litera- 
ture and criticism, substituting a high 


and manly tone of discussion, for the 
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insignificant trivialities of the preced- 
ing Reviews and Magazines, when we 
recollect the vigor, perseverance, and 
steadiness, united with all the necessa- 
ry prudence and good temper, with 
which it has defended, throughout its long 
career, and continues to defend, up to 
the present day, the cause of rational 
liberty, and the manliness with which 
it has on several occasions stood forth 
in support of our country against the un- 
just pretensions of Great Britain—the 
wit, learning, and eloquence, which, for 
nearly half a century, have constantly 
radiated from its pages—when we 
recollect, in short, the whole character 
and conduct of this remarkable and still 
unique journal, we may say, with safe- 
ty, that Mr. Smith, as its founder, first 
editor, and one of its leading contribu- 
tors, has as strong claims upon the 
gratitude of the friends of libe rty and 
humanity, especially in this country, as 
perhaps any Englishman of the present 
day. In his vigorous manhood, he 
composed with Brougham, Jeffry, 
Mackintosh, Holland, and a few other 
kindred souls, that brilliant constella- 
tion of patriots and scholars, to which 
American eyes were constantly turned, 

when they had occasion to look to other 
countries, either for sound expositions 
of political and moral philosophy, or for 
aid and support in the dark hour of our 
country’s fortunes. Of the intellectual 
heroes who composed this brilliant 
group, some have already gone to re- 
ceive their crown in a better world— 
the rest have passed the period of their 
greatest activity, and ought to be en- 
joying the repose of a serene old age, 
in the midst of admiring friends, and 
all the worldly comforts which the 
closing period of life so imperiously re- 

quires. But the services which Mr. 

Smith has rendered to the world, im- 
mense as they are, are not of the kind 
which the world generally repays very 
largely in wealth and honor. Empty 
praise rather than solid pudding is the 
common stipend of literary labor, and 
for a conspicuous writer in an opposi- 
tion journal, the patronage of govern- 
ment was of course out of the question. 
While mitres, prebends, and pensions 
were distributed about, at random, 
among those who were willing to em- 
ploy what little influence they might 
possess, in strengthening the hands of 
government, it was the natural lot of such 
a man as Mr. Smith, to work hard 


through life for very little pay, and it is, 
perhaps, the greatest of his merits, that 
he manfully resisted the temptations to 
become rich, with which Satan, in his 
present wiser period, most successfully 
assails his victims, and was contented, 
as he pleasantly remarks in one of his 
articles, to reside in the country, and 
cultivate letters upon oatmeal. At 
length his political friends, by a sort of 
accident, obtain, for the time, the con- 
trol of the Administration, and Mr. 
Smith receives a preferment, which 
enables him, with strict economy, to 
accumulate a scanty fund, intended to 
be a resource and consolation under the 
advancing years. 
institutions, 


increasing wants of 
His admiration for our 
leads him to invest this precious hoard 
in American stocks. “ I loved and ad- 
mired America,” he says, in a later 
publication; “I thought the United 
States the most magnificent picture ot 
human happiness.”” The consequence 
has been, to state it in his own ener- 
getic language, that he has been “ rob- 
bed and ruined.” If, in bringing his 
wrongs before the public, he has ex- 
pressed himself with somewhat more 
bitterness than good taste and a better 
knowledge of the facts would justify, 
let us not think too harshly of him, or 
consider his language as a mere ebulli- 
tion of selfishness. Let us rather re- 
gard it as an effusion of mingled horror 
and anger, not unnatural in an ardent 
lover of freedom, whose fond expecta- 
tions of a better state of things, on this 
side of the ocean, have been, as he sup- 
poses, S: idly dis? ip Re of od. 

Such is the case Mr. Smith, and 
there is re believe that the 
feature which stands out so prominent 
in it, namely, that he was led to in- 
vest his property in American stocks, 
by his admiration for our political insti- 
tutions, is common to it with a great 
number—probably a very large ma- 
jority—of the others. ‘Tories, who feel 
no confidence in the stability of our 
government—who consider it as a sort 
of established anarchy, or at best a 
mere Utopia, without consistency or 
substance, which cannot outlast a very 
few years—would hardly place their 
money in our stocks as a permanent 
investment. The whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the capital so invested, proba- 
bly belongs to the warmest friends that 
we have as a nation in the three king- 
doms. This consideration does not, as 


sason to 
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we have already remarked, heighten 
the obligation we are under to pay 
our debts to whomsoever due, but must 
necessarily very much augment the 
poignancy of our regret at being com- 
pelled even te mporarily to fail in justi- 
fying the confidence that has been re- 
posed in us. 
our revolutionary period quitted the 
country and went over to the enemy, 
our fathers felt themselves authorized 
to confiscate the property which these 
refugees had left behind them. Even 
this procee ding, though not unusual in 
similar cases, has been sometimes 
thought to savor of harshness, and the 


refugees who returned, obtained, in all 


cases, a restoration of their estates. 
In failing to make good our engage- 
ments with our foreign creditors, we 
virtually confiscated the property of 


our best and warmest friends, for no 
better reason than that the 
their friendship for us has induced 
them at our special request, and for 
our own benefit, to place their pro- 
perty in our hands. It is impossible 
that anything but the pressure of impera- 
tive and absolute necessity—which cer- 
tainly does not exist in this case—would 
ever induce a people which possessed 
the slightest spark of honorable feel- 
ing, to adopt such a measure. If we 
could suppose for a moment—which we 


far from doing—that the de- 


are very 
linquency of the principal indebted 
States, as for example, Pennsylvania, 


which are certainly abundantly able to 
meet all their engac ments, were pre- 
meditated, and would be persisted in, 
we should say the course taken, under 
all its aspects, would in fact be, as it 
has been represented, one of the most 
revolting that has ever occurred, 
and such as would fully justify even 
a more comment, if such 
were possible, the late 
Mr. Smith. 

The ample ability of the principal 
indebted States, to meet their engage- 
ments, is the most important 
considerations connected with the sub- 
ject. When we compare the trifling 
amount of these with the extent of the 
resources of the country in general, or 
the principal indebted States in par- 
ticular, it seems wonderful that they 
should be looked upon as a burden, or 
that a punctual provision tor them 
should have been attended with delay 
or difficulty. The total amount of our 


scorching 


than 


one of 
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foreign debts, of all descriptions, has 
been variously stated at from two to 
three hundred millions of dollars ; 
carrying, of course, an annual charge 
for interest, of from ten to fifteen mil- 
lions. Fifteen or twenty years ago the 
total annual product of the labor of the 
people of the United States, was esti- 
mated at fifteen hundred millions of dol- 
lars. With the rapid increase of 
wealth and population that has since 
taken place, it cannot now be less than 
two thousand millions. The burden 
imposed upon the people of the United 
States by this foreign debt, of about 
two hundred millions, with its accom- 
panying annual charge of ten millions, 
is about equal to that which would be 
imposed upon a private gentleman, with 
an ad income of two thousand dol- 
lars, by a debt of two hundred dollars, 
with an accompanying annual interest 
charge of ten dollars. If a gentleman 
so situated, with his estate in other re- 
spects entirely unincumbered, should 
not only not pay up this little debt, but 
should profess to be greatly embarrass- 
ed how to provide for the annual charge 
of ten dollars, and should even permit 
his paper to be dishonored in the mar- 
ket, by failing to provide for it, he 
would certainly pass, to use the mild- 
terms, for a very incompetent 
financier. Such is precisely the posi- 
tion of the several States in reference 
to their present foreign debt. The 
average annual increase of the pepula- 
tion of the United States for the inter- 


est 


val between 1840 and 1850, may be 
rated at about a million. On the esti- 
mate adopted above, the addition of 


every new million to the population 
adds another hundred million of dol- 
lars to the annual produce by the labor 
of the people. The annual increase of 
the production of the people, which is 
now actually going on, calculated for 
two years only, would pay the whole 
capital of this, as some seem to think, 
fatally oppressive debt; calculated 
for the whole interval between 1840 
and 1850, it would pay that capital five 
times over. ‘These estimates are, of 
course, not given as correct; they are 
intended only as an approximation, and 
the application does not depend upon 
their strict correctness ; but they will 
be recognized, by all who have ex- 
amined the subject, as moderate, rather 
than extravagant. 


It may be said, however, that this 
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debt is not a burden upon the whole 
people of the United States, but that 
each indebted State is separately re- 

sponsible for the amount it owes 

This is no doubt true, and it is wor- 
thy of remark that the first result of 
this distinction is to reduce very much 
the amount of this debt, which creates 
any difficulty. A large number of the 
indebted States have regul: irly provided 
for their interest, and ke pt their credit 
perfectly good. The total amount of 
the debts in regard to which there has 
been delinquency, and which have in 
consequence been depreciated, is not 
more than half of the whole. The dis- 
proportion between this amount and 
the vast resources of the country, is of 
course to the same extent more enor- 
mous than we have already represented 
it, Some of the delinquent States are 
among the wealthiest in the Union, and 
the insignificance of the supposed bur- 
den, when compared with their re- 
sources even as separate States, ap- 
pears quite as striking as when the 
comparison is made in reference to the 
whole Union. The population of Penn- 
sylvania, for example, which was 
more than one million seven hundred 
thousand in 1840, may be reckoned for 
the average of the ten years between 
1840 and 1850 at two millions. On 
the mode of estimation adopted above, 
this would give an annual product of 
two hundred millions. The product of 
the labor of the people of or ania 
for one year would pay off the capital 
of the whole debt of the United States. 
The debt of Pennsylvania herself may 
be taken in round numbers at forty 
millions. The product of the labor of 
the people of that State for one year 
could pay it off five times over. The 
annual charge imposed by it at five per 
cent. is, in round numbers, two millions. 
One hundredth part of the annual 
product of the labor of the people 
would pay the whole. What would 
be thought of a wealthy individual in 
active business who was in a situation 
to meet all his engagements and keep 
his credit perfectly good by the appro- 
priation of one per cent. upon his in- 
come, and who should yet be come de- 
linquent! ‘The average annual in- 
crease of population in Pennsylvania 

for the ten years between 1840 and 
1850, may be valued at a hundred 
thousand. ‘This gives an annual in- 


crease in the product of the labor of 


the people of ten million dollars. The 
increase which is actually taking place 
in the annual product of the calculated 
labor of the people beyond what it was 
in 1840, for four years, would pay the 
capital of the whole debt of the State ; 
and calculated for a single year, would 
pay the interest five times over. 

It would be easy to apply the same 
calculations to the other indebted 
States, but it seems unnecessary to 
extend this Article by introducing them 
here. It is worthy of remark in this 
connection—and this is in fact one of 
the strongest points in the case against 
the States which neglect to make pro- 
vision for their debts—that this over- 
flowing abundance of resources is 
owing, if not wholly or chiefly, at Jeast 
in part, to the effect of these very loans 
in augmenting the productiveness of 
labor and the general wealth of the 
country. The strict obligation to pay 
a debt depends, it is true, in no degree 
on the nature of the purpose for which 
the money borrowed is employed; but 
there are cases in which the claim for 
reimbursement seems to be strengthen- 
ed by considerations of their character, 
and the present is one of them. Had 
the money borrowed in Europe by the 
States, been wasted in sustaining un- 
necessary wars with foreign nations— 
the origin of most of the debts that now 
encumber the governments of Europe— 
the presentand future generations might 
feel some reluctance at finding them- 
selves he avily taxed to pay the ch: irges 
incurred by the ruinous follies of their 
fathers and forefathers. Such is not 
the present case. ‘The money bor- 
rowed has been, for the most part, 
employed in public works, in a 
few instances, perha premature : 
but more often judi sheals planned and 
skilfully executed—requiring nothing 
but a moderate lapse of time to realize 
the highest anticipations which have 
been formed of their productiveness, 
and already adding greatly to the 
wealth and resources of those parts of 
the country in which they are situated. 
Is it then, we will ask, very just or 
equiti ible—is it imaginable, that a com- 
munity, in other respects fully compe- 
tent to meet all its engagements, should 
refuse to provide for loans the proce eds 
of whieh have been invested in product- 
ive works that are actually yielding 
the most import: int pec unlary be nefits t 
Without indulging in any Utopian 
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visions of superhuman probity, we may 
safely say that delinquency of this de- 
scription is inconce ivable, upon any 
of the principles that usually regu- 
late the conduct of men and nations, 
and would be without precedence in 
ancient or modern history. 


Such, then, on a general view of the 
matter, is the case before us. The 
States have solicited and obtained, 


through the agency of the leading Eu- 
ropean bankers, a large amount of pro- 
perty, which has for the most part been 
actually furnished by the best friends 
of our institutions; the States have 
invested the property so obtained in 
valuable public works, which are actu- 
ally yielding large profits, and pro- 
mise still greater for the future: the 
States are fully able to prov ide for their 
debts, and that without even imposing 
themselves any burdens that would be 
severely felt. Although in 
quence of the causes above alluded to, 
there has been some delay in providing 


conse- 


for a part of these debts, it cannot be 
doubted, and for ourselves we firmly 
believe, that full provision will be 


forthwith made for the whole. 

Our principal object in the present 
Article wasto offer an outline of the 
general considerations that bear upon 
the whole subject. We had intended 
to subjoin a few remarks upon the par- 
ticular cases of some of the indebted 
States, but the length to which our 
comments have already extended them- 
will make it necessary 
what we have to say 
within a very narrow compass. 

In looking in detail at the financial 
hin different States, it is 
satisfactory to find that a large propor- 
tion of them have made timely, honora- 
ble, and ample provision for all their 
debts. ‘The temporary embarrassment 
of the finances of the General Govern- 
ment threw at one moment 
discredit over the securities of every 
part of the Union, but with the removal 
of the cause the effi 
The credit of the solvent 
well as that of the General 
ment, is now perfectly good, 
stocks considerably 
market. 

The particular circumstances of the 
several cases of the delinquent States 


to com- 
further, 


selves, 


press 


concerns ol 


ct has also ceased. 
States, as 
Govern- 
and their 
above par in the 


are somewhat various. In some. the 
amount of the debt and that of the 
taxes which would be necessary to 


a shade of 
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provide for it, when compared with 
any which have been heretofore im- 
posed, are so great, as to have created 
alarm and hesitation as to the course 
to be pursued. In others, constitutional 
objections, well or ill founded, have 
been brought against the validity and 
binding character of the loan. In some, 
the loans which were intended to meet 
the case have proved insufficient, and 
in others, where ample provision has 
been made by loan, there has been a 
failure on the part of the executive 
officers to carry into effect the mea- 
sures prescribe d by the Legislature. 
We subjoin, in conclusion, a few re- 
marks upon each of these cases. 

That of Illinois is the principal one 
under the first class. The debts of that 
State, which nominally exceed fifteen 
millions, are somewhat large, and the 
public works in which they were in- 
vested are in part so entirely beyond 
the present wants of the country, that 
they will probably not be complet ted. 
This, however, is not the case with the 
canal which connects the lakes with 
the Mississippi, and completes the 
grand chain of communication between 
the eastern and western waters. This 
will be, when finished, one of the most 
important thoroughfares in the whole 


country, and must prove immensely 
productive. In Illinois there is no 
thought of repudiation; it is, on the 


contrary, very agreeable to see the 
Government uniting with the necessa- 
ry firmness and energy a financial 
skill which would do no discredit to 
the most intelligent of the older States. 
Should the respectable Commissioners 
who are now engaged in investigating 
the whole subject on the spot, in the 
interest of the landholders, feel them- 
selves authorized to make a favorable 
report, the terms offered by the State 
will be accepted, and the canal will be 
completed without delay. In this ease 
it will immediately become productive, 
and will furnish a revenue which will 
prevent all further difficulty in provid- 
ing for the loan by which it has been 
constructed. 

Mississippi has the unfortunate dis- 
tinction of being the only State which 
has formally refused to acknowledge 
the obligatory character of the whole 
or any part of her debt. It is here and 
here ‘only, if anywhere, that the vio- 
lent but generally vague and 
rant declamation of European writers 
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against American Repudiation, has any 
degree of applicability. It is required 
by the Constitution of Mississippi, that 
a law authorizing a loan, before it can 
be carried into effect, should be passed 
by two successive Legislatures, and it 
appears that a part of the debt has been 
contracted in pursuance of alaw which 
had not received this double sanction. 
The act was undeniably in direct and 
gross violation of the Constitution ; no 
private individual similarly situated 
would be under the slightest legal 
obligation to pay debt thus impos- 
ed on him by a fraudulent agent. 
This would, no doubt, be a sufficient 
reason that Mississippi should de- 
clare the whole transaction null and 
void ; but, in that case, the first 
practical result must necessarily be 
to return the money. The act was 
at least accompanied with such cir- 
cumstances of apparent popular acqui- 
escence, if not sanction—the money, 
even though it did not go into the 
treasury of the State, or into the hands 
of any of its authorities, at least took 
the direction given to it by a law passed 
by all the concurrent branches of its 
representative government, and was 
applied to a purpose deemed, though 
most erroneously, to be of public benefit, 
and even necessity. 
right and duty involved in the case are 
at least so complicated and equivocal, 
admitting of such wide and sincere 
difference of opinion, that even though 
the constitutional and legal argument 
may be on the side of the Anti-Bond 
party when strictly analyzed, yet who 
is there of us who, as a Mississippian, 
would not feel that he would hold the 
honor of his State like the honor of his 
wife—not to be even suspected or ac- 
cusedt On this ground, then, as an 
act of high and chivalric honor, if not 
of plain and necessary honesty, we still 
hold that the whole of the Mississippi 
debt must yet be paid, and will yet be 
paid. 

Louisiana, if the accounts recently 
circulated of some of the proceedings 
of the last Legislature, are correct, 
must, we fear, share with Mississippi, 
the incredit of actual if not formal 
repudiation. It is known that a large 
portion of the debt of that State con- 
sists in bonds issued for the purpose of 
supplying the capital of several banks, 
constructed on the same principles 


The questions of 


with what were formerly called Land 
Banks, with an obligation to lend a 
large portion of their funds on mort 
gages of real estate. The planters, who 
govern the proceedings of the Louisi- 
ana Legislature, of course adopted this 
measure with a view to their own ac- 
commodation, and after it went into 
effect, most of them actually borrowed 
greater or less sums for these so-called 
property banks. It now appears, that 
these same planters have neglected to 
provide, in their legislative capacity, 
for the payment of the interest due on 
these bonds of the State; and having 
thus reduced their market price to 
about half their nominal value, have 
passed a law compelling the banks to 
receive them at par. By this ingeni- 
ous device the planter is relieved from 
his mortgage, and the State from its 
debt, in a very economical way, at the 
expense of the stockholders of the 


banks, who are swindled out of half 


their property. We can hardly believe 
this statement to be strictly correct, 
and sincerely hope that it may prove 
not tobe so. No State is so favorably 
situated for maintaining its credit at 
the very highest point, as this great 
emporium of the export trade of the 
country ; and if a law so iniquitous has 
actually been passed, we trust that the 
earliest opportunity will be taken to 
erase it from the statute book. 


In the great and important States of 


Pennsylvania and Maryland, which are 
among those most large ly indebted, 
laws have been passed imposing taxes, 
which it was thought would be suffi- 
cient to meet the charges on the debts, 
but which, from accidental cireum- 
stances, have not proved so productive 
as was expected. It is quite prepos- 


terous to consider these as cases of 


repudiation. When a State has un- 
dertaken to provide for its debt, and 
has actually imposed the taxes that 
were thought necessary for the pur- 
pose, there can be no imputation upon 
its good faith, although some discredit 
may rest upon its skill and efficienc yin 
the management of its finances. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the 
same correct feeling in regard to the 
whole subject, which led to the impo- 
sition of the taxes, will lead to the 


adoption by the next Legislatures of 


those States*of such further measures 
as the case may require. 
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The public debt of the State of Mary- 
land is estimated, in the official re- 
ports, at $12,036,393 38 

Carrying with it an an- 
nual charge of 595,458 
The ordinary expenses of the State 

are covered by taxes of a permanent 

character; and in order to meet the 
charges on the debt, the Legislature 
imposed, in the year 1840, a direct as- 
sessment of twenty-five cents on the 


$100, upon all the taxable property of 


the State, which was estimated at 
$196,959,140. The annual produce 
of this assessment is estimated at 
$479,000. Besides this, the income 
and plate taxes, of which the produce 
is estimated at about $90,000, and the 
income of all the public works, already 
calculated at about $150,000, and 
which must increase very rapidly as they 
are gradually completed and brought 
into operation, are also appropriated to 
the same purpose. ‘These various 
funds, if rendered available to the 
extent at which they are estimated, are 
amply sufficient to cover the whole 
amount of the charges on the debt of the 
State, including arrears of unpaid inte- 
rest, amounting to more than $1,200,- 
000, which itis proposed to fund. Un- 
fortunately for the credit of Maryland, 
the direct tax has not yet produc ved the 
full amount that was calculated on. In 
three nothing whatever has 
been paid—the collectors that were ap- 
pointed having refused to undertake 
the duty. In several others a large 
portion is still in arrears. In the year 
1843, thirty thousand dollars only have 
yet been collected, and of the amount 
due for 1841 and ’2, more than $300,- 
000 are still unpaid. It is apparent 
from these facts, that there are great 
defects either in the law, or the mode 
of executing it—perhaps in both ; but 
it is understood that the 
the active men of the State is awake 
to the subject in view, and we enter- 


counties 


attention of 
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tain no doubt that the Legislature will 
adopt such measures as may be neces- 
sary to render the taxes available, and 
thus completely retrieve the credit of 
the State. 

The state of things in Pennsylvania 
is substantially the same as in Mary- 
land. ‘The public debt of the former 
amounts to $37,937,788 24,* carrying 
with it an annual charge of $1,839,718. 
The nett current revenue for the pre- 
sent year is estimated at $1,849,000, 
and the current expenses at $679,831, 
leaving disposable for the charges on 
the debt a balance of $1,169,169. 
This sum falls short of the amount 
wanted by a difference of $670,831 ; 
to supply which the Legislature im- 
posed, in 1842, a tax of one mill upon 
every dollar of taxable property, the 
produce of which would be, as was 
supposed, sufficient. It appears, how- 
ever, that on account of some real or 
imaginary ambiguity in the law, the 
tax was never assessed. It also ap- 
pears that the portion of the current 
revenue over and above the current 
expenses which we have represented 
as disposable for the payment of the 
charges on the debt, has been absorbed 
for the present year by a class of 
claims called the domestic debt, on the 
particular character of which we need 
not here enlarge: so that no interest 
whatever has in fact been paid for the 
last year upon the public debt, nor even 
upon the securities which were issued 
as a substitute for the riog nt of in- 
terest. The domestic debt is, how- 
ever, said to be all paid; and should 
the Legislature, at their approaching 
session, take such measures as may be 
necessary for assessing and collecting 
the mill tax, a full provision will be 
made for the whole charges on account 
of the debt, and Pennsylvania stocks 
will stand in the market on a par with 
those of New York, Massachusetts, 
and the other solvent States. 


* This is the statement made by the Governor in his message of December, 1842 
T he amount is now increased by two millions of unpaid interest. 
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THE DYING GIRL 
BY FLORA MACARTHY.* 


Nay, nay—close not the casement— 

*Tis the last sun these eyes shall open on. 

Fear naught for me—the summer breeze is not 
Too rough, it gently fans my fevered cheek, 

And yields delicious coolness to my brow. 

Raise me, good Nina—I would fain look forth 

On this bright world once more—'tis the last time. 


Methinks all things look fairer than of yore, 
The golden sun that pours his blessed light 

In rich effulgence o’er this lovely land, 

Ne’er looked to me so bright as in this hour— 
His setting one, and mine. —What memories 

Of long forgotten happiness the time 

And scene call back! By yonder verdant hill, 
How oft in this glad light I’ve loved to rove, 

A careless merry child, and twined me garlands 
Of sweet wild flow’rs—no hot-house denizens— 
How oft I’ve climbed unto its very top, 

And there, beneath the dear old hoary elm 

That crowned its sammit, have 1 flung me down 
On the fresh turf, and gazed on all below, 

And thought that Paradise, in its first day, 
Could scarce have owned more happy loveliness, 
Than this—my native land. 





Yon river—winding through its flowery path, 
Now dancing inthe sun, now lost to view 

Within the glooming shadow of the grove— 

How well I trace its devious way, and hail 

Each rock and tree as old remembered friends 
And there—in yonder bower, I mark it well— 
Where lingers still the sun’s last golden beam, 
How oft have I too lingered, till the stream 

That murmurs thro’ it, with so sweet a voice, 
Sparkled in the full glory of the risen moon. 

—— And there was one that hung beside me then, 
The loved, the chosen of this breaking heart— 
—Sleep, memory, sleep, nor tear the wound anew ! 


—— "Tis gone at last, my latest earthly sun, 
And evening’s sombre hue is shed o’er 
Take me, good nurse, I’ve bid the work 
Life flutters feebly in my fainting frame, 

I feel the tyrant’s grasp upon my heart, 

And prayer becomes a dying creature more 

Than vain regrets—I would commune with Heaven, 
And to His mercy, who for sinners suffered, 
Commend may parting spirit. 


all. 
1 farewell, 


*This name was erroneously given as “ Florence Macarthy,” as appended toa 
remarkably beautiful story in our October Number, entitled “The Man that Killed a 
Spirit.”—Ep. D. R. 
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HAYDN. 


BY 


Unper Handel and Mozart* we have 
considered music as a language of the 
religious sentiment and of the passions, 
in the two great forms of the Oratorio 
and the Opera. In the order of time, 
Haydn comes before Mozart. But for 
the sake of a more natural order 
subjects, and to give unity to our whole 


course of papers by making each com- 
poser the representative especially of 
one form or sphere of the art, it seemed 


best to reserve him tillnow. Haydn and 
Jeethoven lead us into entirely a new 
ld—the boundless world, it may be 
Instrumental Music. We 
have been thrilled with the sublimity 
of auniversal sentiment bursting forth 
in the solemn choral and the resound- 
ing fugue, from unnumbered multitudes, 
with Handel ; have been moved to 


wol 


called, 


ol 


we 


tears by the ideal tragedies of private 
life by Mozart; and now, from rapt 


communion with God, from sympathy 
with men in actual life, still through 
the medium of music, we turn to out- 
wardnature. In Haydn we shall listen 
to the voice with which she invites us 
to behold her picturesque loveliness, 
saluting all our senses with a restoring, 
purifying and refreshing power, and 
forming in our minds the sense of beau- 
ty. We will linger, then, for an hour 


in the sun cheerful element of the 
ens calming the excitements and 
the sorrows of the mind by going out 
into the blithe air, and viewing the 
ever-fresh scenery of life, and listening 
to the musie of nature. Then Bee- 


thoven shall take up the strain and 


sing to us of nature, but of her sym- 
bolic, mystic sense. Every one must 
have felt, in the overtures and accom- 
parements of an Oratorio or an Opera, 
that the instruments in a measure sug- 
gested a scenery and back-ground to 
the whole. More and more would 
naturally be made of this; till finally 
the orchestra became principal, and 


human life became part of a landscape, 
which formerly was only a slightly- 
sketched back-ground to a subject from 
human life. Thus music followed the 


J. 8. 


of 


DWIGHT. 





very order of the arts which address 


the eye. Art first wrought with an 
overwhelming consciousness of the 


Infinite ; and her first work was to erect 
a massive, all-enduring pile, as a sign 
of looking up to God. Then she 
turned to the human, and carved human 
forms and groups. Then looked 
at nature and began to paint her love- 
liness. So music first upreared her 
great Egyptian pyramids to God, for- 
gettul of all else, in her Handelian 
choruses; then sang the loves and 
griefs of mortal life ; and finally reach- 
ed her landscape-painting in the sepa- 
ration of the orchestra from the voice, 
in the invention of the Symphony. Do 
not think that all is said for instrument- 
al music, when we have called it land- 
seape-painting ; but it is enough for our 
present object. 

We come, then, to the “ Father of 
Instrumental Music.” Joseph Haydn 
(whose name is never mentioned among 
French writers without the addition, 
“that great man”) was born on the 
last day of March, 1732, in the little 
Austrian village of Rohrau. His fa- 
ther was a poor wheelwright, and _par- 


she 


ish sexton; his mother had been a 
cook in the family of the lord of the 
village. Less precocious than our 


former heroes, \js first musical exploit 
was at the age of five, when, with two 
pieces of wood to represent a fiddle 
and fiddle-bow, he would keep time to 
his mother’s singing, accompanied by 
the father on the harp,—their usual 
Sunday and holiday recreation. A re- 
lation, who was a schoolmaster, and a 
crabbed one, in another village, was 
struck with the accuracy of the child’s 
sense of time, and took him home to 
teach him music, among other things. 
He kept him three years, years of 
stern discipline. It did not crush his 
buoyant nature, but only kept him ac- 
tive, and by the end of that time he 
had learned to read, and write, and 
sing; the rudiments of music, a little 
Latin, and some touch of the violin and 
other instruments. He had a fine 


*See Democratic Review for March and November, 1843. 
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voice, and when he was eight years old, 
Reuter, the chapel-master from Vienna, 
who was drumming up recruits for his 
choir, saw a fine future virtvoso in the 
boy, and so he became a chapel-boy in 
the church of St. Stephen’s. There he 
sang eleven years. If in other things 
he fared hardly, living in a cold garret, 
and poorly fed, he had time enough 
(for the boys were only used two hours 
each day), and, as he had the taste and 
the will, he made the most of it to car- 
ry on his musical studies. Nothing 
else could tempt him. When at play 
in the court with the other boys, if he 
heard the organ from the cathedral, 
he was sure to creep in, and stay ti!l he 
had drunk every sound. At thirteen 
he beganto be haunted with the desire to 
compose,and showed his maste rthe score 
of his first attempt ata Mass, which he 
returned with ridicule, telling him that 
**he had better first learn how to write.” 
It was just what he had wanted ; if he 
had had any money to pay anybody to 
teach him the rul terpoint, he 
would not have had to 


es of Co 
ess at them. 


He resolved not to he d seco Lore ! he 


few shillings from his father for 


clothes, and 
drv. obscure old treatise s, intothe 
through all the thick 


hedge of technicalities and rules, he 






vot a 
with this contrived to buy 
some 


heart of which, 


worked his way as he could and would, 
without a teacher. be said, “ he 
never studied less than sixteen hours a 
day.” 

He was now nineteen years old ; and 
his Thaé or a 


roguish 


broke. 
trick which he played 1 

a dismission, if not an expul- 
sion from the chapel. fairly 
set adrift without chart or pilot, or even 


comrade, 


cost him 
He was 


a plank between him and the water; 
turned int t in the nicht, no 
money in his pocket, no home to go to. 
Luckily, a peruke-maker, had 
admired his fine voice in the chapel, 
took compassion on him, gave him the 
and a seat at his fru- 
By playing and singing 
1 


iong, 


o the stree 


VW ho 


use of a garret,. 
gal table. 
about at different churches all day 
he just supported himself and repaid 
and at nicht, 
in his cold garret, worked away at his 
counte rpoint-books with a rickety old 
harpsichord, making a thousand little 
discoveries of his own, separating the 
founded in 
nature, and happy as a king. ‘The 
first six Emanuel Bach 


the kindness of his host; 


arbitrary rules from those 


sonatas of 


Haydn. {Jan. 


could I 
through 


jrougnly, 


him ; he 


layed the 


were a treasure to 
stop till he | 


* Any one who knows me tl 


he said, “will see that I am under 
creat obligations to Emanuel; that | 
| Live seized his style, 1d stu ed 


him with care ; indeed, that auchor him- 


self paid the compliment of saying 


Ine 
SO) 


VW ho does not see alre dy that this 


youth will sueceed? that he one Oo 
the enterprising class ot minds whos 
difficulties are all at the outset, when 
it is almost a fine game, with exuberant 


and spirit, to fight « *s wav 


stren ath 
through them Simply obedient t 


| 
one ruling pas on, entering every open 


ing without fear or fastidiousness, reé 
md p SC V¢ y I his \ MW 

fir é will neve 

3 prt H elw cain 


was liv in lewhat Db ( rn 
stances, at the ! se of a man wv 
daughters he ructed m the ! 
house with t elebrated Metastasio 
lie compose | orte nata rr tus 
pupils, which were ] hed and 
mired. Thes¢ duced him t 
1 Ulis who KI \ nly h > ime i 
works, were sed to find the ob 
ct of their ad ition one so pr 
nd thread-b New |] ew 
‘ ers {0 ce Lio S00 d 
j 1 to dres a re spect 1 i 
cK Do ( what tro I 
i Lat th ly son . 
3 i of ¢ bts wl 1 still 
mained the bottom of the ec 
his self- I 1 of the theore 
points. B 1 meta \ lf | 
chymist, if not one of the most wi 
The Venetian a idor took him 
i tour to one of the wateru ; es, 
together with Porpora, once Handel's 
rival in London, now poor and old and 
cross, but a profound harmonist, wh 
had also the true Ital art of sin 
Haydn payed him every officio 
tention, not dismayed by his rough re- 
ception ; but brushed his coat for him 
and cleaned his shoes every mort 
till the old m miled ] force at i 
dis es and é that 
h him some i 
lessons, A st le, which he per- 
formed with two of his companions 
about the st ts at nicht, introd 1 
him tothe buffoon, Curtz, who could 


appreciate good music, and paid him 
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well for composing the music of a comic 
opera—* The Devil on two Sticks.’ 
Some trios, and first attempts at quar- 
inged instruments (of which 
ne Ww eighty in the of 


his life, all esteem«e d: imongst the great- 


ettes ior st! 


rote over course 








est ornaments ¢ f one of the most dif- 

icul | cla forms of music), in- 
creased his fame, if not his fortune 

‘ wa no copy ght for him. 

passed in this way, which 

im twenty-seven, when the 

event happened, which secured him 

ue fo jle support, and the 

very he for | or which his renius 

craved tor the rest of his life. 

In 1758 I had entere 1 Uf PTV1CE 
of Cx t Mortzin—one of those Aus- 
trian noblemen, of almost bovadless 

53 ae S witea ad 
we l ower, WhOSE residence in 
\ n made it a city of 
palace \ of i were amateur 
: r¥r 

1 ke en orc] ras They 
vert Medic nd Vienna the 
Flore of the modern m Haydn, 





ites 1 } Ol Instru- 
me! ere had their reign 

1] he ywsed his first symphony 

ot concerts of his 

ry ld Prince Esterhazy, 

f the we hiest and prot lest 

fan s, happened to be pre- 

He kr sic, and asked 

) e Haydn t to him, to 

s chapel -maste It was 

r } com] & ‘ & c 
nd not t, nothi mo W 

houg t | finally d of his 

n the orchestra | l 
n to < 2 he in hono 

tire I D} Lv to be | 

ned un Haydn own direction, 

t his estate in I stad little town 

wee rv. Inthe mid of the first 
le peince interrupted = th 

f 3 nd demanded to know 

ho | h admirable music. 

Havdn wa led for urd trembling and 

lus r, ‘** What. is the music by this 

Vi ” (hisco ipl <ion was dark, and 

who were alous him could 


J 
sometimes call him a “vulgar looking 
ittle felloy "7 p W ll, Moor! from this 
me you are ' W hat 
vol nan ds 53: Joseph Haydn.” — 

i ember that 


my service. 


in 


name 


ou belong to me already—why have 
nevel ( l ou.”’ lle was too con- 
fused to answer; 2nd the imperious 


* Well; go and dress 


Haydn. 
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not let 
m, you 


yourself like a professor; do 
me see you any more in this t 

cut a pitiful fivure. Geta new 
vig and buckles, a collar and red heels 
to your shoes ; but I — cularly desire 
, in 


that they may be of height 
ler that 





a a 


good 


order that your ‘katie may correspond 
to your intelhgence; you understand 
me; go your way, and everything will 


be given you.” Nota little grieved at 
the loss of his fine hair, he slunk back 
into the of the and 


appeared next day at the prince 


corner orche stra, 


5 le V ee, 


} Ltn da Veale ciiciiea Tey inde te OE — > 
LOOKINY LUCICTOUSIY Cnougegn in his grave 
costume. How would H inde l, or Bee- 


t such arrogance! |] 
this well-knov 


thoven, have 
ruld not re pe at 


ith 


wn story, 


cid it not contain a moral relating to 
the whole appearance and development 
of art At that time the n i com- 
poser, were he ever so great an artist, 


was only a servant and 


the es tabl 


in 
lt is 


shments of the 








l great 
otherw) now. Sut is it not a fact of 
some significance, that every divine 
visitant of this earth first ur roes 
humiliation? It was so at first with 
learning and the arts ; holars and ar- 
tists were in bondage to, and patr ed 
in a most humiliating way by those im- 
measurably their inferio nly sur- 
rounded withthe pomp of ins es. 
Musie came, the Messiah of the eicht- 
eenth century. It, too, must sex its 
time in Egypt, must drudge like Her- 
cules, a deity in disgt ; must he 
cle spised nd patronized Out of the 
‘Moor and vulgar-looking little fellow,” 
trembling before the imposing s] lor 
of the imperious Esterhazys, was to 
proceed 1 glo al entitles 

to a thought of their own e 

nd circle. Prophets born in slave ry ; 

rude, unfashionable, unimposing; too 
busy with their own glorious work, to 


waste much thought on the ig 
nity; yet proud and prompt enough 
when their own t rritory was invaded 
flattering the false 
nor emperor 


taste of neit 


In his new situation, Hay 
he wanted ; freedom from « 
for labor amor those 
preciate the art, if they did 
of treating the artist as 
Thirty years of 
cessful 


work, with so littl 

or incident, that the hist: 
may the 
sod vt was contented. Unlike Hai 
’ opera-life in 


who 


1 . 
eneerrui, reg 





e l 
serve tor whole, show how 


thirty years of 
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land, they were neither years of pub- 
licity nor of proud contention with 
annoying circumstances. In the little 
town of Eisenstadt, for the private 
pleasure of a prince and for the plea- 
sure of the work itself, he was produec- 
ing his long list of immortal symphonies 
and quatuors and masses, and was fa- 
mous all over Europe long before he 
knew it himself. Buoyant and pliant, 
he had little or nothing to vex him ; no 
rival where he reigned absolute, no 
false taste to propitiate. ‘There was 
only one unhappy circumstance (and 
this again shows what an unsuspicious, 
all-accepting child the artist is in the 
world) which disturbed his domestic 
peace. The peruke-maker, who took 
him in, in those dark days, had pro- 
posed to him a marriage with 
daughter, which, in his thoughtless- 
ness, more from gratitude than love, 
he accepted. He kept his word; and 
behold him doomed to a scolding 


his 


now 
wife and a house full of priests and 
monks, for whom she had a mania. 


This was too much, and Haydn (in 
everything else a pattern of fidelity and 
temperance) was fain to seek consola- 
re in the society of a fair singer in 

> prin ee’s service, and ere long se- 
par ited from his wife, ) Tf ever there 
is a case of the act pure of all éhought 
of sin; if ever a vitiated society is an- 
swerable 
its members, this was such a case ;— 
the act contrasts with his character, 
which was anything but irregular and 
loose. It never struck into the core ; 
yet we_say, would the blemish were 
out! (We have his history for thirty 
years, when we imagine him rising 


early every morning, dressing himself 


with the utmost neatness, with the dia- 
mond ring the prince gave him on his 
finger (without which, he said, he 
could not compose), seated a little 
desk by the side of his piano all the 


morning, writing, never idle, never 
hurri¢ then conducting rehearsals 
or op in the afternoon, and passing 


the eveuings with his friends. If his 
ideas were clogged, he would say over 
his rosary, like a good Catholic, and 
then they flowed fast enough ; and, in 
gratitude, he would write “aus Deo” 
at the end of the work. Now and 
then he spent a day in hunting ; 
he went 
the day was only interrupte d till he 
reached there. In the prince's service 


Haydn. 


for the misconduct of one of 


and if 
to Vienna, his standing order of 


[Jan. 


his outward position was precisely his 
position in art, namely, at the head of 
an orchestra. He had nothing to do 
but invent musical thoughts and hear 
them executed by a band of his own 
training. And now, if we imggine all 
his outward circumstances te be mere 
thoughts ; if we 
palace and 
no more 
to busy men 


shadows and passing 
imagine the court and the 
its fashions, and all that, to be 
to him than the clouds are 
in Wall-street; if we imagine that 
orchestra his world, and the whole 
bee-hive of happy musical thoughts in 
his head his life, we shall have Haydn 
separated from what was not Haydn, 
the artist in his magic sphere. To 
understand him, we must form an idea 
of an orchestra ; for Haydn at the head 
of his orchestra marks a new era in 
music; namely, the ipation of 
music from its 
arts, to poetry, 
tion of music pure, 


emanc 
subservience to other 
to words; the cultiva- 


music 1s OWN In- 


terpreter, music for the sake of music 
and not for the sake of illustrating 
adorning, or expressing a thouglit ox 


sentiment. 

With the orchestra music completes 
and fills out its own world. The or- 
chestra is a world. When we hear it 
properly we forget that there is any 


other world. his is the last attain- 
ment of art. We know that statues 
were first only imitations of men, for 
the sake of the likeness; then imita- 
tions with some, but only a secondary 
regard to beauty. But when we have 


stood before an . Apollo Belvedere, or a 
Laocoén, what was it which transport- 
ed us as the subject itself never could ? 
The statue se¢ med surrounded with its 
own atmosphere, enchant 
the air with its own style, and to 
us spell-bound within the charmed ele- 
ment, utterly forgetful that there 
another world but that which this mas- 
ter-piece of art filled. ‘The sense of 
art itself was awakened in us ; and we 
felt that art has its own world, inde- 
pendently of any casual 
things in this world. So with instru- 
mental music. Until the time 
when Handel went to Italy (1708) in- 
strumental music was nothing but an 
accompaniment to the voice. With 
Corelli and his school instrumental 
music, but in few parts, had acquired 
a distinct being. Handel used it for a 


seemed to 


style, hold 


was 


referé nee to 


about 


scenery and back-ground to his songs 
Sym- 


The form called 


and choruses. 
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phony, or a long piece of several move- 
., Was invented soon after ; 
the four-stringed in- 
two oboés and two 
horns, playing in unison with them. 
{Sven thes could not be called an entire 


ments, &e 
but was only 
struments, with 


for 


emancipation of the peculiar genius of 


because these pieces were still 


music ; 

only imitations, instead of accompani- 
ments to the voice. Now, to be sure, 
quartettes, trios, even solos on instru- 
ments, bring out the genius of music ; 
because now the orchestra has been 


aim to imitate its 
wonderful effi rat least to suggest 
them or sketch up to them. When 
Haydn appeared, the number of instru- 
ments had become much greater; the 

ich had been brought 
out by players. It was for him 
to put them all together, and organize 


heard, and these 


Capa 


‘ities of ¢ 
ek i lf 


them into a living whole; composing 
for them such music as should bring 





nius of then 


1 all combined in 
the most beautiful effect. 

‘omparing orchestral music to 
iinting, | of course did not 
chiefly an 
that 
usic coincides 


mean that it 18 solely or 


imitation of nature; but rather 


this dev 


with the deve 


elopmé nt of n 
lopment of a_ poetical 
: the problem 


variety 


ling of nature 
the ore 


sense or fi 


of it is to combine itest 
into a perfect unity ; and, as in nature, 


art its individuality and 


to give every |] 
separat life, whi they so blend and 
work together, either by harmony or 
contrast, that one thought shall make 
tself felt as the soul of the whole. \ 
melody is an individual sentiment; an 
1 omp nent gives it a back-ground 
1 sets it in bolder relief; but a sym- 
phony fh i the corre sponden e of 
nature to the feeling of the heart 
makes all things share our mood col 
become its lancuage. If it be JOY, 
then, in the intermingling melodies, 
and erude half-discords brightening 


{ ies, and all the 
shading of the vagjous qualities of tone 
of various aetteciials: we have, as it 
joyous sounds of nature 
This 
‘ling which we have 


} : 
MirmMon coloring and 


} ' 
were, all Lhe 


responding and searing Out joys. 
s the continual fe 
Haydn. In “the orchestra, each 
instrument is a character 
tinct according as it is 
dued or prominent, is the whole com- 
plexion of the ianged. Thus 
is pastoral ; the bassvon, with 
reedy tones, seems like Pan 


with 
has its dis- 
fenius ; sub- 
piece cl 
; t 

the ODO 
its low 
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himself; the double bass is an Atlas 
sustaining the whole mass; the horns 
always seem to come from the woods, 
and from a distance: sometimes, to 
one who hears music in a mood for 
picture-making, they seem, with their 
long mellow notes, like a flood of golden 
light poured in across the back-ground 
of a landseape, bringing out the shape 
of every little mote and insect in the 
fore-ground, and making all its figures 


bolder. And there is no end to such 
imaginings. But one wares is one 
blished, that in the sympho ach of 


the twenty parts has a nae ter to 
sustain, and yet the sentiment of the 
whole is one. Anda true symphony, 
a deep work of art in that form, will be 
more or less to the different minds who 
hear it, in precise proportion to their 


own depth, just as nature is. Haydn 
caught the harmony, the grace, the 
cheerfulness of nature ‘ all his 
music seems an exposition of life in 
harmony with nature. His sympho- 
nies were instantly popular; every- 
body en oys them, as we doa refresh- 


ing walk or a pleasant conversation ; 
an enjoyment whi hing 
but a genial spirit and a sense for beau- 
ty. There are minds to whom nature 
is more than beautiful, more than re- 
freshing ; for them Beethoven wrote. 
Haydn’s public life did not commence 
till he was almost years. In 
1791 and 94, he made visits to 
England, of a | 


year each, be 
to compose and conduct 


+ 


ch costs us not 


sixty 
two 
ing invited 
syinphonies 
for the orchestral concerts established 
by Salomon, for whom he 
twelve greatest W 


composed 
On his 


TKS. 


of his 


wav home he gave concerts ; and with 
the proceeds of all this, which made a 
little fortune, he retired from the 


r 
Esterhazy house, and bought himselfa 
little cottage in a green lane in one of 


the suburbs of Vienna, where he quiet- 
ly passed the rest of his days. It was 
in 1795 that he commenced his great- 
est work, the Oratorio of the “ Crea- 


tion.”” This was at the suggestion of 
the Baron von Swieten, an enthusiast 
about the imitative powers of music, 
who wrote him the words. Haydn 
was two years about it. In England 
he had heard the music of Handel, and 
a loftier ideal now hovered before 
him. When urged to bring it to a 
conclusion, he said: “I spend a long 
time upon it, because I intend it to last 
a long time.” It was soon heard and 
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admired throughout Europe. Two 
years after he produced the “* Seasons,” 
a similar Oratorio (if it may be so call- 
ed), to words from Thomson. This was 
his last great work; and already his 


powers were fading. The account of 


the last performance of the “ Creation” 
in his presence is truly affecting, and 
forms a beautiful farewell to the sphere 
of his long labors. All Vienna was 
assembled in the theatre ; the old man 
was brought into the door in a chair, 
with a flourish of trumpets, when he 
was met by the Princess Esterhazy and 
other distinguished persons and con- 
ducted to his seat amidst all the beauty, 
nobility, and refinement of the place 
A physician remarking that he seemed 


too much exposed to the cold, instantly 
} 


the richest shawls left the shoulders of 


their fair wearers to wrap up the old 
man warm. He wastoo much affected 
by the performance to remain through 
the whole, and he was carried from 


the room, bdwing to the orchestra with 


tears of gratitude in his eyes, amid the 
plaudits of the whole assembly. 

He did not long survive this excite- 
ment. Sinking rapidly under the pres- 
sure of age and infirmities. haunted by 
the fear of pove rty and dis¢ ase, too 
weak to play or compose, he depended 
more and more on the visits of his 
friends for variety. He used to send 
around a visiting card, on which was 
printed a strain of music to the words, 
“Gone is all my strength: I am old 


and. weak.” Finally, the thunders of 


war drew near to disturb his quiet re- 
treat and shake the o’er ripe fruit from 


its stem. The bomb-shells of Napo- 
leon’s army fell about his cottage. In 


rain he tried to quiet his trembling do- 


mestics, saying, “ There can no evil 
come where Haydn is;” in vain he 
roused himself to sing “God save 
the emperor,” with a feeble voice; 
—while seated at his piano he fell 
into a kind of stupor and expired 


on the 3lst May, 1809, at the age of 


73. And so the broad, full, placid 
stream of his life, lowing equably on, 
never plunging down in fierce cascades, 
never rising above its banks, reflecting 
faithfully every bright and sunny thing 
upon its bosom, passed into the ocean 
of eternity. 

A long and uneventful life; but, we 
may say, he coined every happy mo- 
ment of it into imperishable music. 
118 symphonies, 82 quartettes, 20 mass- 
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es, several oratorios, operas, songs, 


and smaller things for instruments in 
numerable, and nearly every page of 
it accounted classic—this was livin; 
to some purpose ; this was winning a 
blessing from every fleet-footed hour as 
it flew by. 

His music is easily characterized. 

1. He is remarkable for the perfec- 
tion of style ; for neatness and ele- 
gance in all the details, happy arrange- 
ment, and perf ct ease and clearness In 
the exposition of his ideas. He is the 
Addison of music, only creat deal 
more. He is the most genial, popular, 
least strange of all composers; no 
wonder the French call him “that 
great man.” All those who enjoy 
clear writing, who love to see every- 
thing accomplished within the limits 
of graceful certainty, feel as safe with 
Haydn as the scholar with his Cicero 
and Virgil. Wes iy of him, “ that is 


music,” in the sense in which we say 
“that’s Engli Whatever thought 
he had (and he | ny), it came out 
whole and ¢ ffered nothing in 
the staten He understood _ the 
natures of instruments so well, that 
they blended as unobtrusively in his 
symphonies as individuals in the best- 
bred company. How nicely he adjusts 
the matter between melody and har 
mony ' The harmony 2 ves out me lo- 
dy, asa mass of glowing coals gives out 


light wandering flame upon the surface ; 
it is all one fire. Haydn’s music is (so 
to speak) egsily understood. It keeps 
the mind awake, like lively, easy eco: 
versation; but does not task the brai 
does not excite any longing which 


cannot satisfy. Hence it is perfectior 
itself to those who want nothing deep 
er; and it can never be oth ti 

agreeable to those who do. Its charm 


is infallible as far as it go 

2. What we next remark is 
healthful, cheerful charact 
bird building 
epest of mu 





the happy warbling of the 
its nest. It is not the di 
sic; but is welcome to every one as 
the morning carol of the lark. It ha 

not the tragic pathos of Mozart and 
Bellini; nor the yearnings and uncon- 
tainable rhapsodies of Be thoy en. But 
it is good for the deep-minded some- 
times to leave brooding and speculating, 
and for the sentimental to flee the close 
air of their sad sympathies, and rising 
with the lark some bright, cool morn- 
ing, go forth and become all sensation, 
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and enjov the world like achild. Such 
a morning walk is an emblem of Haydn. 
The world ts 
dew, and there is no time but morning, 
no season but spring to the 
answer to his music. 


fresh and glittering with 


feelings 
He de- 
livers us from ourselves into the hands 
Nature; and that 
h sense of things we had before we 


which 
of restores us to 
tres 
had thou 


selves into 


oht too long, or worked our- 
that and 
USsSness when our eyes seem 


morbid intens 





self-cor 
actually to burn into everythi y 
look at—when we accept no one’s ac- 
tion ply, witheut asking the inten- 
t} I no fresh bloom of beauty 
from too clear sight of the skeleton be- 
neat Quick, versatile, elastic, grace- 


ing himself flue ntly, he iS 
ry among the musical gods. 


ful, ¢ xpre 


Beetho 1 called himself the Baechus 
who es out the wine of inspiration 
for his brother mortals. Handel was the 
‘ t nd serenity of Jove (and thie 
recal what Mozart said of him 
VW i he pleases he strikes like 
th t.”) Mozart may 


heus who moved the 


One fune 


athe Or 


sympathy. tion of Herm 


ho Havdn has not that of cor 
‘ ! souls to the mysterious othe 
ld He loves this earth too well ; 
sunny present he rejoices, and 
has none of the yearnings or supersti- 
) ) yvodings of the heart. He 
vavs one tune, let him vary it 


vill, viz., the and beauty 
of the moment, the charm of reality, 


nirable 


worth 

fitness and harmeny of 
} | VAT ‘pS 

the soul aspi 

Is, he 

ipacities, but our 


1Ot i Lila ? | 
erati- 


what 
mut what it ff 


celeprates ; 


j nt wealth. Surprise and 
nd lively appreciation for ever 

mild 
‘“ation—just the 
Eve in 


l and 
healthful exhila 
of his own Adam 


blessings—a 


and 


He 


more like a 


He knows not how to be sad. 


s to the nightingale 


rious school-boy, than like a lover 
10 thinks that the grove has caucht 
ihe melody of his own secret, dainty 
sorrow. Hence he never succeeded 
dramatic music, though he composed 
iny operas. Of course he includes 

; well as the lights of the 
landscape in his picture. Stilf it is a 
landscape. ‘The glooms and storms of 
human life are painted like the glooms 


storms of nature. Sentiment and 
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passion and mystery all make parts of 
one cheerful picture. He describes a 
passion, but does not express it. This 
must be said even of his ** Canzonets,” 
which he composed in England, and in 
which he seems almost to have stepped 
upon the brink of a new and deeper 
element. ‘* She never told her love’— 
* Recollection’ —“ Fidelity °—* Des- 
pair,” &c., all are exquisitely drawn, 
and deeply shaded ; most natural transi- 
tions into some of the darker keys of 
the music of life; but we feel how 
easily we may pass out again. His 
melancholy amounts to hardly more 
than and a sort of serious 
musing upon happy times gone by. 
“ Pleasing Pain” might be the title of 
all, as well as one of these songs. His 
deep and sad strains are only minor 
a happy tune, little cloud- 
meadow. ** OA, 


recret, 


variations ot 


sha lows on a Bunny 


tuneful voice,” seems, in its form and 
style, to have suggested Beethoven's 
““Adelaida:’ but the one is only a 


sober pause to catch the echo of retreat- 


r joys; the ether wakes all our long- 


tainable. 


laydn’s, therefore, is the music of 


who loves nature; of one alive to 
In his music every 


of form, 


ery impression. 
though 


acquires the gract 
the richness and delicacy of coloring, 
with which every single object blends 
nature. He could not do a thing 
ungracefully, any more than a Greek ; 
though he has a wanton, frolic vein, 
paint a reut of 
drunken satyrs as well as a choir of 
nymphs. But in his love of nature, 
nature plays a much greater part than 
he himself. Nature is more than the 
observe He himself in her 
sights and sounds; og himself up te 
sensations, and the simple feelings they 
awaken ; but does not, like Lear, im- 
press his own mood upon the elements. 
Is not his great work, then, the true 
exponent of his genius? Was he not 
the very man to compose the music of 
the “Creation;” te carry us back te 
the morning of the world, and recount 
the wonders which surround us, with a 
childlike spirit? Is it not his art te 
brighten up the faded miracle of com- 
things; to bathe our wearied 

and restore the fevered nerve 
for us, that may see 
fresh and wonderful, and a 
“new-created world” may rise amid 
the “ despairing and cursing” of the 


into 


and can sometimes 


lose t 


Ives 


mon 
senses, 
of sight 


things 


we 


SO 
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falling evil spirits which confuse and 
blind us (to borrow a thought from one 
of the first choruses) ? 

The “ Creation” consists of three 
parts, taking for its text the Mosaic 
account. In the first part is described 
the emerging of order from chaos; the 
creation of light; the separation of the 
firmament, of sea and land ; the spring- 


ing up of vegetation, and the setting of 


the sun and moon and stars; and ends 
with the magnificent chorus: “ The 
heavens are telling.” 

The second part contains the crea- 
tion of animated nature; the animals, 
and lastly man; and ends with the 
more elaborate chorus: Achieved is 
the glorious work.’ 

The third part represents Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, admiring each other, 
and the beautiful world areund, and 
praising the Creator; and ending with 
the still more elaborate and rapturous 
fugue : “ The Lord is great.’ 

The characters in the two first parts 
are three angels, Raphacl, Uriel, and 
Gabriel (bass, tenor and soprano). 
After the symphony or overture, which 
represents a chaos and the elements 
str menlion to disengage themselves, one 
part after another rising a little way 
and falling back into the confusion, till 


finally the ethereal flutes and the 
more soaring instruments escape mto 
air, and the darker sounds are pre~ 
cipitated, and everything sounds lik e 
preparation, the discord almest resoly- 
edi—an angel recites the words: 


“ In the beainning God created,” &c., 
but “ darkness 
the deep.” 
of God,” now, 
of the waters,” a soft, sp 
ef voices steals in; and after the com- 
mand, ** Let there be light,” the instru- 
ments are unmuted and all the discords 
are resolved into the full chord of the 
natural key, and the audience is lost 
in the effulgence of the harmony. Te 
represent light by loudness, some may 
think a poor device. But music does 
not seek to represent the light, but the 
surprise produced by its sudden appear- 
ance. What greater shock could be 
given to all our senses, than the sud- 
den admission of light into total dark- 
ness? Then Uriel (angel of light) in 
a descriptive song developes the idea, 
shows us the flight of the spirits of 
darkness, and in a subterranean chorus 
we hear their mingling, falling voices, 


was upon the 
“* Spirit 
‘moving upon the ye £ 


avlike chorus 


To represent. the 
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wildly modulated by the depths they 
traverse, on the words, “Despairing, 
cursing, rage attends their fall;” and 
in a fresher, brighter key the first day 
is celebrated, and “a new created 


appears at God's command.” 


world 


The same order is pursued with each 
of the other days. First, the angel 
recites the words from Scripture ; then 


in a song describes the phenomena; 


and then a chorus celebrates the new 
day. 
Throughout the whole the instru- 


mental parts are principal—the voice 
but gives the interpretation. © Thus 
alter the angel has recited: “ And 
God made firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the tirma- 
ment, from the waters which were 
above the firmament,” all the pa nome- 


ak 
the 


na of the air, the blast, the thunder, the 
soft rain, the beating hail, the flaky 
snow, are described in so many little 
passages of symphony, and after each 
the voice supplies the interpretation. 


choral hymn, 


sound the 


Then bursts forth the 
*% Again the ethereal vaults re¢ 
praise of God and of the second day.” 
In like manner another song describes 
the separation of land and water, the 
rolling and heaving of ocean, the 
emerging of mountain tops, the rivers 
the purl- 
flight ox 


winding through wide plains, 


ing brooks. And another, the 


the song (whichever is most charac- 
teristic) of the birds, the mounting 
eagle, the lark, the cooing of the 
deves, the song of the nightingale: 


another, the roar of the lion, the leap 
of the tiger, oma contented browsing of 
the cattle, the sporting of the great 
ei. ‘All this exquisitely 
executed, and presents. such a 
of beautiful novelties, even without re- 
the meaning intended to be 
conveyed, that we almost forget that it 
is treason against the true spirit of the 
art, and a playing of tricks with music 

We cannot enter intoall the beautiful 
details of this great work; nor shall we 
speak particularly of the surpassing 
and melody of its songs; 
nor joyous choruses, which are 
wonderful in their way, but without 
the grandeur, or the simplicity, or the 
progress of those of Hende 1; the chorus 


Is S&S 


V al ety 


gard to 


sweetness 


its 


I 
which closes. the first part—* The 
heavens are telling,’ being decidedly 


greater than any which follow. sue 
the truth is, the chorus does not bring 
out the geniusof Haydn. ‘The orches- 
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tra and the symphony are his sphere ; 
and it is as an orchestral, descriptive 


work, and not as an oratorio in the 
hich religious sense, that we are most 


interested in the “* Creation.’ 
How far music may imitate or de- 
scribe outward nature, is a question 
which must always be left open. That 
do suggest unques- 
tionable. It is natural when hearing 
an orchestra, to think of the harmony 
Some sounds in nature are 


sounds scenes 1s 


of colors. 
actually musical, like the notes of birds, 
and the fall of water. Al’ sounds in 
nature make music when heard at a 
sufficient distance to allow them to be- 
come well Thus motion is 
one of the essential elements of music ; 
we speak of a rushing, gliding, falling, 
rolling passage of music. Add to this 
the associations with feelings and 


blended. 


all 


states of mind which the qualities of 


different instruments possess, and it is 
what an orchestra do in 
this way. If it is not allowable to de- 
scribe outward objects by music, it is 


often necessary to bring up outward 


evident can 


objects in order to describe music. 

A piece of music never suggests the 
train of thought to any 
It only awakens the same 


same precise 
two hearers. 
feelings, wins them 

then, incidentally, all these little de- 
mé to confirm the 
‘lations which naturally arise with 
every feeling, it is well. But to aim 
first to paint a picture, or to tella story, 


to its 


intive 
pul 


iSSO 


ans concur 


mood, lf 
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is to leave the true and glorious fune- 
tion of the art, to make it do what it 
was never meant to do, and excite the 
same kind of admiration which a 
mountebank would by walking on his 
head. Literal description of objects is 
not the province of music. Music has 
all the vagueness of the feelings of 
which it is the natural language; but 
through an appeal to the feelings may 


suggest more than words can tell. 
‘Lhus, when we are told that Haydn, 
in composing a symphony, always had 
little history or picture in his 
mind, we must not suppose that we 
to look for such a story or picture in it, 
; t he wrote 


some 
are 


when we hear it; but only tha 
it under the influence of such emotions 
as the imagining the story 
spire. 

It is only, however, in some few de- 
tails that the “‘ Creation” is liable to 
the objection of too literal imitation. 
Wee in pardon some few freaks and 
injurious conceits, when they are 
exquisitely done. But in its whole 
style and spirit the “‘Crea ” 


would in- 


s0 


tion IS an 


expression of feclings, an expression of 
childlike wonder and joy and gratitude 
and love. It expresses the exhilara- 
tion of calm, creative activity. It re- 


mind to that degree that all 
oit. It inspires 
nsations of 


freshes the 


sounds become music t 
the 
morning and spring. 
from it feeling the 
it that we do for nature. 


gratetul se 
And we go away 


rratitude for 


us with all 


Same 


LINES. 


Tue rose blooms fair at morning’s hour, 
And scents the noon of day, 

But few that watch the fragrant flower, 
Will smile on its decay. 


While yet a freshness clothes its | 


aves, 


There’s wisdom in our care, 
For who his lot with beauty weaves, 
Will beauty’s praises share. 


jut when upon the drooping stalk 


The faded rose we 


And seattered in the 


see, 


carden walk 


Its withered leaves shall be, 
How few there are whose anxious care 
Shall prop the falling stem, 
Or with a careful footstep spare, 
What lived and bloomed for them. C. 
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THE FAIRY’S OFFER. 


“ Tuov shalt have thy will,” said the fairy king, 
“Tf it be in the bounds of reason: 
Speak, and my millions shall gladly spring, 
In the wink of an e ye thy desire to bring, 
Under penalty of high treason. 


- 


Shall it be Wealth '—From every mine 
In the deepest womb of earth, 

Where richest and rarest of jewels shine, 

A wish and a word, and they all are thine, 
A thousand kingdoms worth !” 


Up sprang the Youth—Oh, you should have seen 
The flash of his scornful eye! 

He but waved his hand with indignant mien ; 

To such base boon he diSdained, I ween, 
To make any other reply. 


“ Shall it be Power '—Thy sw: ay shall spre ad 
From equator te either pole . 
Ofa thousand monarchs the monarch head, 
O’er their sceptres and swords shall thy triumph tread, 
Sole Autocrat of the whole 


« 


Of my mind alone let my kingdem be,” 
Came the answer calm and clear; 

“Friends round me in manly fraternity, 

But no cowering slaves at my feet I'd see, 
With their hearts of hate and fear.” 


“ Shall it be Fame t—In every clime 
They shall name thee to bless and praise ; 
And in statue and column and nobler rhyme, 
Shall a thousand ages of unborn time 


On thy deathless glory gaze !” 


His bosom heaved, and the eager word 
From his lip seemed fain to start ; 

As wave by the wind was his spirit stirred, 

But he answered—*“ Far better the blessing heard 
From the depth of my silent heart.” 


“Ts it Wisdom, then, whose ore lore 
Is the aim of thy soul’s high yearning ? 
Speak, and a thousand-fold better and more 
Than ever was crammed in one head before, 


Shall be thine glial trouble of learning '” 


“Oh, Wisdom my midnight toils have sought, 
As all other prize above, 
But the truest truth that the whole has tanght, 
Is that Lore in the head is but hollow naught 
In the heart if there be not Love ! 


* Then of all the boons in thy wide control, 
Love, Love, let my portion be ! 
Wealth, Power, Fame, W isdom, oh, keep the whole 
If you grant me but Love !’—-quoth the simple soul, 
As he blushed on his bended knee. ri, 
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PEASANTRY OF ENGLAND. 


BY JUDGE CARLETON, OF LOUISIANA. 


Most books of travels in foreign coun- 


tries abound in details about kings and 
palaces, lords and ladies, but say no- 
thing of the condition of the peasantry ; 
that class of mankind by whose humble 


fed. Nor can just 
had from eitizens casu- 
vehicles, taverns, or 


labor the rest are 
information | 
ally met in public 
steamers. ‘lo understand the subject, | 
was, therefore, compelled to enter their 


ges and 


cott examine for myself, in all 
the states of Europe through which | 
pass 1, especi illy in England, where | 

‘sided, at intervals, more than twenty 

When I first saw that beautiful Eng- 
land, its reads, bridur s, hie lore s, hill and 
valley, field and forest; the green earth 


} 


sprinkled with cottages, to which the 


i 
till greener ivy clung; here, thought 
I, happiness has fixed her earthly home. 
Yet an occasional glance at the interior 
of their houses on the nearer ap} roach 
of the vehicle, and the aspect of the 


rag d childre n about the doors, filled 
me with distrust. 

Being told that the peasantry, here 
{ Jaborers, lived in great abundance 


Somersetshire, thither 


and content in 
out from London in November, in 
1842, by the Southampton railway 
1 


to \\ inchester, where | took a seat, 
*h for Wincanton. 


avout sunset, in acoa 

The interior of an English coach is 
a prison-house, where a man of ordi- 
nary stature cannot stretch his limbs 


nor look out upon the country through 
The 
French Diligence is gr atly to be pre- 
uncouth and 
more comfortable and safe, 
and move with equal speed. Thess 
cover ; whereas the Ing- 


its narrow, ill-eontrived window. 


lerred ; 


they are 


though clumsy, 


ats 


all ° 
are all unde! 


lish are pe rched on the outside upen 
naked wooden benches, flanked with 
small iron rods that chafe and eut the 


flesh, exposed to the unceasing rains 
and chilly winds of their remorseless 
climate. ‘Their exactions upon travel- 
, moreover, so enormous, that 
the third classes, : 
glad to compound for mere transporta- 
tion, like 
and rail cars, with whom they are ofien 
seen in close alliance. 


s the y are called, are 


the cattle in their steamers 


Our progress was sudd¢ nly arrested 
by a wagon sunk to the axle in the soft, 
chalky earth of a newly-made road, 
through which we waded on foot more 
than half a mile, leaving the empty 
vehicle to be dragged by the horses. 
One of the ladies, a pretty, fragile crea- 
ture, Was so overcome by exposure to 
the weather, that the guard, touched 
with compassion, transferred her to the 
inside, where a kind gentleman and 
myself restored her to Spe ech by rub- 
bing her hands and throwing our cloaks 
about her half frozen limbs. 

We arrived at Wincanton at 
o'clock in the morning 


six 
when the guard 
presented himself for his usual bonus. 
1 followed the example of my neigh 
bor and gave him a half-crown, and 
two shillings more to the driver, making 
altogether one dollar and five cents tax 
upon each traveller, independently of 
the fare, which is fifty per cent. higher 
than in any other country of Europe. 
At ten o'clock, I hired a carriage, 
and, accompanied by two centlemen, 
went three miles to Stoney Stoke and 


Shepton Montagu, two villages in 
which the laborers are clustered in 
considerable numbers. 1 addressed 


myself to an elderly woman, one of the 
principal among them, who, 
tor eight-pence—which she said was a 


pe sens 


aay 8 wage 


Sshe 


s—aundertook to be my guide. 


was regarded with much conside- 


1, for she 


ration wherever she 
rich, having a 


house than her neighbors, 


appeare¢ 
was better furnished 
more cups 
and saucers and plates of crockery, five 
or six chairs, a good deal table, two 
beds of dusi, that is, oat chaff, a cat 
and a pig. She the mother of 
three children, whose brought 
something to the common stock; her 
husband received nine shillings a week, 


and she tasted meat three days out of 


was 
labor 


seven. 

In the cottage we visited, 
there were six in family, scantily fed 
upon potatoes and salt, with an occa- 
sional loaf of white bread. The mo- 
ther’s time being bestowed mostly upon 
her infant children that multiplied rapid- 
ly about her, they were ‘maintained by 
the husband alone, whose infirmities 


second 
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prevented him from earning more than 
81x shillings per week. 

The floor was of broad ill-assorted 
stone ; the roof of straw; the interior 
whitewashed and the exterior of a yel- 
lowish hue ; the walls, as are those of 
most English cottages, being built of 
rough stone, having one room below, 
twelve or fifteen feet square, and an- 
other above stairs of the same dimen- 
sions, but low and inconvenient from 
the depression of the roof. The earth 
round about looked green and smiling 
in November, and the roof and sides 
were half concealed under the volumi- 
nousivy. However beautiful it seemed 
at the approach, it was, within, the abode 
of poverty and destitution. The chil- 
dren were huddled together in a corner 
of the chimney striving to kindle a fire 
with sticks picked up under the hedges, 
to boil a dinner of turnips; the entire 
plant being cut up root and top, and sea- 
soned with lard. The mother spoke 
with some emotion when she alluded to 
the wants of her children, which she 
could not relieve. I asked permission 
to go up stairs; she hesitated; my 
guide shook her head, and I desisted. 
She afterwards told me that the filth 
and stench were insupportably offen- 
sive ; but on explaining my motive, she 
made no opposition to a similar request. 

Here, as everywhere else, I pur- 
chased a welcome by distributing a few 
pence among the children, and occa- 
sionally putting a piece of silver into 
the hands of the mothers. 

Ienteredathirdecabin. Herethe green 
earth smiled again, as did the modest 
furze and glossy holly, that felt not the 
approach of winter. ‘The floor was much 
like the first. Near the middle sat the 
mother pealing potatoes, which she 
threw into a pot at her side half filled 
with water. I introduced myself on 
every occasion by saying, that I came 
from beyond the seas, and wished to 
inform my countrymen how the laborers 
lived in England. Sixpence brought 
forth willing answers to interrogatories 
which I put without stint. 

“How many children have yout” 
“ Eight.” ‘ What did they feed upon 
this morning ?” ‘“ Potatoes.” ‘ What 
will you give them for dinner!” “These 
potatoes you see me peeling.” ‘ No- 
thing “No; nothing else.” 
“ Have you no meat, no milk, no but- 
ter for them?” She made no reply, 
fixed her eyes upon them and sobbed 


else 1” 
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aloud. But her countenance suddenly 
brightened into a smile, ana she said 
with aclear voice, * Thank God, salt is 
cheap.” But her joy was a transient 
beam, for her eyes again overflowed as 
she showed me her eldest daughter, 
fourteen years of age, whom she made 
rise to her feet. Her tattered gar- 
ments scarcely concealed her sex; it 
left her bare to the knees behind, while 
it dangled to the ground in front. She 
blushed deeply, for want had not ex- 
tinguished the modesty of nature, as 
her mother drew aside the rags that 
covered her snowy skin. ‘“ These,” 
said she, “‘ are all the clothes my child 
has; she cannot go to school in them; 
besides, she is obliged to stay at home 
to take care of the This 
was palpably true, for her wasted form 
tottered under a burden that would soon 
add another inmate to this of 
misery. 

The other children were grouped 
near the elder sister, sitting the 
naked hearth. Their little hands and 
feet were red with cold: their features 
were set in melancholy : they were not 
playful, as became their innocent years : 
no, it has been truly said, that the 
children of the English p#or know no 
childhood! Sorrow begins with life ; 
they are disciplined to privation from 
the cradle. From the cradle did I 
say '—I saw no cradte, and I verily be- 
lieve that such a luxury was never 
known by the child of an English la- 
borer. ; 

In the corner of the chimney was an 
old man, sitting on his haunches, putting 
faggots to a fire imtended to boil the 
potatoes. “Who is that?” “It is 
old Mr. , he has no home, and 
we lets him stay with us.” He was 
eighty-three years of age, and partook 
with the children his portion of potatoes 
and salt. 

I asked one of the little girls, where 
was the cat? The mother answered, 
they had none, “for a cat must eat.” 
“ Have you a dog?” “ No, we cannot 
1 he disturbs the 


ics 
a cock to 
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children. 


abode 


on 





keep a dog: besic 
game.” “But you have 
crow for day 7” “ No, we have none.” 
I felt a sort of horror come over me 
at the absence of these animals, sacred 
to every household—the cat. the com- 
panion and pastime of little children; 
the dog, the well tried, trusty friend of 
man; the cock whose joyous song hails 
the coming day—yet poverty, that bit- 
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ter blighting curse, has expelled even 
these from the cottages of the English 
posse. 

“Can your husband read ?” “Yes, he 
can read the easy parts of the Bible.” 
“ Can you read !” “ No, I never went to 
school.” 

“ How many apartments are there in 
your house?” “'I'wo, one below and 
another above.” “ May I go up stairs ¢” 
She was evidently unwilling : my guide 
gave me a discouraging look: I per- 
severed, and ascended a dirty, rickety 
flight of steps to a chamber, where the 
whole family slept; near a narrow 
broken window, stood a wooden frame 
on four legs, on which were laid trans- 
verse laths that supported a bed of oat- 
chaff, sewed up in a dirty tattered sack, 
over which was spre ad a coarse wool- 
len sheet almost black ; upon this, lay 
two pillows of straw, and a thick 
striped coverlet worn into holes. An- 
other sack of chaff lay on the floor in 
a corner, over which was stretched a 
sort of blanket torn to Here 
slept « all the children, except the two 
youngest, who lay with their parents. 


rags. 


The fate of the old man at night was 
not made known to me, nor did | in- 
quire. 


The furniture of the a 
low consisted of 
mother a box occupied as a 
by the eldest daughter; two broken 
chairs, unsafe for either my guide or 
myself; fourteen or fifteen articles of 
crockery of fractured siucers 
and cups; a tea-pot; two or three 
small iron vessels for cooking, and a 
board table, sustained by diagonal bars 
fastened with nails. On the wall, under 
a broken piece of plate glass, hung a 
white napkin, fringed at bottom, the 
only test 


partment be- 
a stool, on which the 


Sat ; seat 


plates, 


monial of neatness 


that pov- 
erty could afford. ‘The whole chattel 
estate, including the apparel of man, 


wife and children, could not be sold for 
ten dollars. 

No cther building but the cottage in 
which he lives, is allotted to the Eng- 
lish laborer. In America, other houses 
of some sort appertain to the humblest 


dwelling of man. The horse, mule, 
donkey or cow, has its stable, whose 
loft is well stored with provender. 


Hard by is a meat-house, where hangs, 
unprotected by bolt bar, many a 
broad side of bacon, ham or shoulder, 
in reserve for a rainy day or the arrival 
of a friend, with other eatables of every 


or 
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name and nature, in pot, jar and pan. 
Here the good housewife enters, on 
proper occasions, by a door not much 
larger than herself, and forth comes an 


abundance that would feed an entire 
village of English laborers. The 
fowls too have their house, from 


whose broad beam the cock flings his 
joyous notes to the distant hills. Nor 
is the dog forgotten: being fed to re- 
pletion, he doses all day in his kennel, 
vigorous and refreshed for the vigils of 
the night. There is also a contrivance 
unknown to architecture, called a crib, 
whence the native maize may be taken 
without stint: next the modest milk- 
house, whose floor is dug out of the 
earth, watered by a fountain and 
strewed with basin and crock of milk 
and butter, sheltered and amply secur- 
ed bya covering of boards, which hun- 
ger never drives men to break through 
and steal. Last and least may be seen, 
just above the ground, a pyramid of 
straw and clay, beneath which is con- 
cealed a winter’s store of that delici- 
ous plant, never tasted by our English 
friends, the sweet potatoe. 

The dwelling-house, for so the pro- 
prietor calls the cabin in the West that 
shelters his family, is often built of 
logs, between which the winds whistle, 
raising clouds of ashes that sometimes 
expel the inmates: yet the walls are 
well garnished with wearing and bed 
apparel; the table is loaded with 
plenty, and in his right hand is a vote 
that in Congress He the 
owner of the land he cultivates, down 
to the centre of the earth, and when he 
grows rich, as he certainly will, he may 
build his castle ad cei 
yers say, for he of all 
above the surface. He sows his fields 
to eat the fruit thereof, and with the 
overplus he would gladly feed his hun- 
gry relations in England, if their op- 
pressors would permit him. He isa 
political economist, not according to 
McCullough or Say, but practic ally ; 
for he knows whi n his industry yiel 


tells 18 


um, as law- 


is master also 


ids 
more than he spends, and by applying 
the same rule to his neighbors and the 
nation, he ascertains with arithmetical 
certainty on which the balances 
incline. His private inte being 
linked with the public good, he takes 
the same part in elections and the 
enactment of laws, that he does in the 
administration his own household. 
He lives under institutions for which 


side 


rest 


of 








; 
\ 
rf 


h 


there is no precedent in history; a 


equal rights, in which every one has 
share and share alike. It is a contri- 
vance altogether new in polities, and as 


truly American as is the navigation of 


the seas by fire and steam. 

In England, there are five millions 
that cultivate the earth, and six that 
labor in the manufactories, who have 
no share in the government, or a hut to 
shelter them from the winds. Goaded al- 
most to madness by privation and want, 
they are always ready to overturn that 
scovernment to which they can owe no 
allegiance. Every movement is to- 
wards revolution; whereas in America, 
the discontent of the people can never 
proceed to dangerous excesses ; men 
will not lay waste their own possessions, 
or put violent hands on institutions 
th they can amend or abrogate at 


I visited eleven cottages whose con- 
} 


dition differed only in the degree of 


wretchedness. ‘Their wants seemed, 
in every instance, to’ be aggravated by 
the number of children. The last I en- 
tered bore an impression of comfort 
and neatness. The couple had not 
been long married ; the wife was at a 
wash-tub near the fire, on which was a 
pot containing fiesh. She wore a white 
cap, stood slip-shod without stockings, 
thouch the weather was humid and 
cold. The walls were whitewashed, 
uneven floor bore 


and the jagged 
d housewifery. Their 


marks of goo 
cups and saucers, pots, chairs and ta- 
ble, were sufficient for an humble fami- 
ly ofonlytwo. ‘Their bed was of chaff, 
but clean, and presented the only white 
sheet I saw. ‘The fruits of their joint 
labor were spent upon themselves, yet 
they could feed on meat but four days 
in the week. They had a pig, the 
second I saw inthe village ; but neither 
eat nor dog. Her husband, she said, 
could read; and as I held out the 
praver-book taken from the shelf, she 
said she read it often. 

The wages of the laborer in England 
are higher in the north, decreasing to- 
wards the south until they fall to seven 
shillings per week. ‘Their writers on 
statistics fix the average amount 
throughout the realm, at eight-and- 
sixpence, of which one-and-sixpence is 
weekly paid for cottage-rent, leaving 
only a shilling a day for the mainte- 


y 


nance, clothing, fuel and education of 


social partnership, not of money, but of 
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the entire family. Their destitution is, 
therefore, no matter of surprise ; for, 
with that sum, it is impossible they 
cvuld subsist without the charities pro- 
vided by the care and bounty of the rich. 

The appearance of a stranger and 
the nature of his visit brought me to 
the acquaintance of the farmers who 
rent the lauds of the proprietors and 
employ laborers to cultivate them. 
They hold the middle state, between 
the lordly great and humbly poor. 
They received me with great kindness 
in their houses, which are better sup- 
plied with the conveniences, but not as 
many of the luxuries of life, as are found 
in «2 log-eabin in Kentucky. 

On their tables was usually a joint 
of mutton or swine’s flesh, sometimes a 
fowl, potatoes or cabbage, followed by 
bread and cheese, accompanied through- 
out by large potations of beer, and, on 
one occasion, gooseberry wine Their 
education seemed limited to the history 
of their own kings, and the reading of 
newspapers, which they obtained at 
second hand. 

At the return of th season, the 
struggle is so great among the farmers 


to obtain lands, that the price of rent is 
enhanced beyond their ability to pay. 
One of tie m told me ihere wert forty- 
two competitors for those he cultivated ; 
that the proprietors oppressed the 


farmers, who, in turn, drove the la- 
borers to the rve of st irvation, and 
that half the population would emigrate 
to America if they could pay their pas- 
sage across the seas. 

A candidate for parliament stated 
that all the arable lands in England 
were owned by thirty-three thousand 
pre prietors. I called « nthe olneers ot 
the Statistical Society, in St. Martin’s 
Lane, in London, to ascertain the truth 
of this statement. At their request, I 
committed certain interrogatories to 
writing, which they said should be 
answered when the results of the 
census, then in the press, were known. 
Three months thereafter they told me 
that the statistics of England did not 
afford the information required. A 
similar statement was afterwards made 
by a member of parliament ; and, as it 
was never contradicted, it may be re- 
garded as true, that the cultivable lands 
from which the English are fed helong 
mainly to thirty-three thousand persons. 
The chief among them are the mem- 
bers of parliament and the hereditary 
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nobility, born to power as well as to 
riches. They have established a code 
of laws for their own benefit, the most 
inhuman known in the annals ef legis- 
lation. Not only are their own estates 
exempt from general taxation, but the 
cultivation of them is foreed upon the 


people by prohibiting the importa- 
tion of every article of food from 
abroad. The poor laborer is at their 
mere y from them he receives his 
bread: and his wife and children must 
e fed on such terms as they pre- 
scribe. ‘There is no ¢ scape ; 1gnorant 


and destitute, he cannot take refuge 
in foreign countries where his proud 
oppressor cannot pursue, He is starved 
to the lowest point of endurance ; yet 
ife is spared. Sufficient strength to 
till the earth is kept up by gruel and 
potatos . provide d by the poor-laws or 
the landlords th are 
given to horses that they may bear the 


burthens heaped upon their backs. 


mst lve 8s, as oats 


is policy in oppression; if the 
too tight the poor 
peasant would die, and the greediness 
of the rich would consume themselves. 

All cor from lord to 
enant are the most de- 
grading servility. ‘The poor man is 
annihilated ; with cap in hand, 
it, and down-cast eyes, he arti- 


Chere 
drawn 


cords were 


imunications 


received with 


DOCY be 
culates unceasingly, my lord ; yes, my 
| your lordship—with 
vinity rather than man. 
in the Carolinas is not so 
ot his 


Sir ; 


| 
ore 
ia, 


| 


lord ; ho, my 


in awe due i 
The slave 
humble in 


Hi 


often 


> presence master. 
simply replies, yes, 
ges in the free expression of 
d, in many families, 
mmunicationsare on terms of equality. 


SIT ; 


ho, 


pinion; a his 


He is, indeed, the property of a master, 
but is well fed; and even his dogs, 
Joler and Towser, often devour more 
flesh in a day than an English laborer 


eats in a week. 
Hle cultivates a patch of sweet po- 


tatoes and other esculent plants for 
himself; keeps fowls in his yard, sells 
it market, and in the smoke of his 


chimney hangs the joint of a hog, from 
which he cuts a slice at the calls of ap- 
petite. He wears a smile on his 
countenance, is fat and saucy among 
his fellows, laughs with a vacant heart, 
can dance to a banjo, and freely in- 
dul tale 

is a national evil which the 
deeply deplore. It is 
spirit of their institutions 


res inh nt for music. 


S| very 
Ameri ans 
st the 


agai 
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and must havean end. But there is no 
redemption for the English peasantry ; 
they he at the bottom of the fabric of 
society whose pressure, like that of 
the pyramid, is in proportion to its 
height. They have not the strength 
to throw off the incumbent mass, which, 
like the structure to which I have com- 
pared it, seems destined to outlive 
many generations of men. 

‘The nobility are intrenched behind 
hereditary wealth and privilege, and are, 
moreover, the best educated class of 
menin Europe. More like potentates 
than subjects, they have much to lose 
and nothing to gain by change. They 
are affable and condescending without 
loss of dignity ; study to coneciliate, and 
at the same time to inspire a respect 
for themselves which forms the secret 
guaranty of their power. ‘There are 
always orators and statesmen among 
them, well read and practised in the 
mysteries of legislation. Wisdom is 
power ; and it is the wisdom of parlia- 
ment that has raised England to such 
a pitch of greatness and upheld a con- 
stitution which, in any other country, 
would have long ago fallen into ruins. 

Learning in England is confined to a 
few ; knowledge is taxed and cannot be 
bought by the poor. <A news- 
paper six pence, which would 
give bread tothe hungry. ‘The light 
of the inlike the rays of the 
sun, shines not uy the cottage 
thatched with straw. There are mil- 
lions of poor laborers, operatives and 
mechanics, who feel the weight of gov- 
without comprehending its 
policy. ‘Their rulers practise upon the 
system of Mandeville, and think it 
would be unsafe to instruct such formi- 
dable numbers who might become in- 
quisitive, and ask why they were fed on 
potatoes and salt in sight of a park 
containing three thousand deer to glut 
the appetite of a single man. Hence 
there are no public schools for the in- 
struction of the poor; this is the work 
of charity and the church, and not of 
the law. It was not until six years 
ago, that parliament appropriated thirty 
thousand pounds for this purpose—but 
little more than is given by the State 
of Connecticut, with less than 300,000 
inhabitants. 

In England, the liberty of the press 
isa mere delusion. The people do, in- 
deed, enjoy the right of complaining, 
and bitterly do they complain in every 


singie 


costs 


press, 


ipon 


ernment 
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morning and evening print, only to be 
laughed at and despised. But com- 
plaining affords relief as shedding tears 
assuages sorrow, and this is all they get 
for their pains. ‘The naked houseless 
multitude, continue to live and die as 
their fathers did for ages past. ‘They 
were expelled from their homes by 
William the Conqueror, who divided up 
island, as a loaf of bread, among his 
followers ; and to this day they have 
never been restored to the rightful pos- 
session of the soil. 

When I returned to London and 
spoke of the destitution I had witness- 
ed among the laborers, I was invaria- 
bly told that their condition was much 
better in some place I had not seen. 
Stull trusting to representation, I set 
out for Devonshire, where, in pursu- 
ance of my plan, | passed a month in 
Exeter and its vicinity. 


My first visit was to a cluster of 


‘ 


cottages, near the confluence of the 
Exe with the sea. The principal 
personage in the village was a matron 
of fifty, whom | found cutting up the 
fiesh of a pig, and converting every 
atom of it, itestines, feet, blood, and 
all, into food for the approaching win- 
ter. 
In the hearth was the first comforta- 
ble cottage fire I had seen. Near it 
sat the children, the eldest of whom 
wore shoes, and were all, otherwise, 
comfortably clad. ‘The house was fur- 
nished in a style becoming the opulent 
mistress of a pig; five with 
rush bottoms, two board tables, a small 
looking-glass set in a frame, several 
little pictures affixed to the wall; a Bi- 
ble, a prayer book, Goldsmith’s abridg- 
ed history of England, and flower-pots 
in the window in which the geranium 


chairs 


flourished. 
neatness, a virtue always found among 
the English, where extreme poverty 
does not forbid. At the sight of a shil- 
ling, she called in a neighbor to take 
her place, and set out as my guide 
among the other cottages. We enter- 
ed nine in succession, where [ beheld 
the 
life that prevailed in Somersetshire, 
differing only in the quality of food, 
which was here cheaper and consisted 
partly of fish. 

In one of them were three children, 
a daughter, eighteen, and two small 
girls under ten years of age; their 
mother wasdead. The father present- 
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The whole wore an air of 


same wretchedness and modes of 
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ly entered from his labor in the fields. 
He was a small man, as most of the 
English laborers are. His features 
were swarthy and withered, for he was 
near sixty; his hands were hard and 
fingers much contracted; he wore 
knee breeches of fustian, patched and 
worn sleek with dirt and grease; a sort 
of gaiters that covered his legs; shoes 
of untanned leather with thick soles, 
studded with projecting nails that left 
their impression as he walked ; a jacket 
of coarse woollen fabric much tattered 
at the elbows and sleeves; a shirt of 
calico, a strip of checked handkerchief 
about his neck, and a small flat round 
hat ; his whole apparel as well as com- 
plexion were colored with the red earth 
in which he had been at work. 

His food was ready at 12 o’clock. 
He ate, seated on a stool upon the 
hearth, with a white plate on his lap, 
on which were potatoes and two ounces 
of bacon. His children stood by the 
side of a board table, and dined upon 
bread and the colewerts that had been 
boiled with the bacon. His wages 
were seven shillings a week, out of 
which he paid cottage rent. He said 
he could not “afford meat for his 
children, nor for himself every day ;” 
“that he took it all to himself that he 
might have the strength to work.” 

The eldest daughter wore shoes, but 
was meanly dressed ; the others were 
bare-foot andinrags. "The whole fur- 
niture in the house, including cooking 
utensils, would not have sold for twenty 
shillings. 

‘There were other cottages in which 
still greater wretchedness was visible, 
and others again, in somewhat better 
condition ; this may be regarded as an 
average specimen of the whole. 

I passed several days five miles from 
Exeter, at the beautiful mansion of Mr. 
, who derives his income froma 
sugar estate in South America. I was 
received with the most liberal and en- 
lightened hospitality, and when my ob- 
ject was made known, was accompanied 
by his excellent and accomplished lady 
on a visit to no less than fifteen cotta- 
ges in the immediate neighborhood. 
The first we entered was comfortable 
and altogether neat ; but there were no 
children to feed, and I soon discovered 
that the inmate was indebted to thi 
bounty of Mrs. for both food and 
clothing. The next was inhabited by a 
widower, an infirm old man, who re- 
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only five shillings a week. 


ceived 

He was an object of public as well as 
private charity. He could neither read 
His children were dirty and 


nor write. 

half naked, and though it was Novem- 
ber, he was without fuel or fire. The 
upper apartment, which I approached 


, sort of ladder, contained two filthy 
such condition, that 
me back as | opened 


by 


ws web of chaff, in 
the ih drove 


the 


We next line of 
that stood immediately on the 


visited a cottages 


margin 


of a little stream that had overflowed 
its banks and deposited mud on the 
floors of the houses. In one of them 


r who had just been deliv- 


was @ MOuict 

ed of a child Her feet were raised 
on a block to protect them from the 
wet. and the chair in which she sat was 
the only article of furniture in the 
apartmen ‘he linen and garments 
about the child were furnished to her 
by Mrs 

Here I learnt from this good lady, 


every child among 


that at the birth of 
the laborers, she sent the mother a pair 
of sheets, a cha of clothes, and two 
suits tor the tntau to be retained for one 
month, then to be cleansed and returned 
in a bag, ready jor other similar ocea- 
sions Chis custom, which I found 
afterwards to prevail in Isleworth and 
othe | is ol er olan 1, bespeaks at 
once the charity of the rich and the 
fi destitution of the poor. 

She communicated many particulars 
concerning the condition of the labo- 
rers on her own extensive grounds and 
in the neighbo country, affirming, 
from her own sonal knowledge, that 
they could not subsist on the wages they 
received, and were it not for relief de- 
rived from other sources, they would 
not have the phy sical strength to culti- 
vate the earth. 

The parents were generally unable 
to re id, but most of the children were 


then receiving the rudiments of eduea 


tion through the bene volenee of that 
lady ina school where she ms emeto 
172 at her own e xpense. The canty 
appropriation for the estal bl lishme nt of 


schools is swallowed up before 


public 
It was said 


it reac 
that seventy thousand pounds were 


hes its destination. 


ap- 
propriated at the same time for the re- 
pairs of the Queen’s stables. Whether 
rue or not, it did appear on mo- 


Mr. Williams, in March, 1843, 
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five millions of dollars, had been ex- 
pended by government on her different 
palaces and parks, since the year 1835 ; 
and yet, during that time, only two hens 
dredand forty thousand poun ishad been 
ap propriated for public schools through- 
out the entire realm. 


The English are, indeed, a great 
people. They hold two sceptres, by 
sea and by land; they have stretched 


their vast dominions to the outer limits 
of the earth; they have ched the 
summit of human glory ; but it is glory 
Of all nations, they at 
once the richest and the poorest ; the 
proudest and most servile, the wisest 
and most ignorant. I*ive thousand per- 
sons, titled of right and by courtesy, are 
provided for by their constitution; a 
few | manufacturers, 
merchants and tradesmen have provided 
for themselves. The great appropri- 
ate the soil and its products, all power 
and station to themselves ; they spend 
their lives in a perpetual gorgeous holi- 
day, while the naked, needy multitude 
live in a constant struggle for bread. 


rea 


in Ta are 


rs 


yrofessional men, 
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There are five millions of laborers 
vho cultivate the earth, nd SIX mil- 
lions of operatives engaged in manu- 


factures, who possess no land, no, not 


mole-hill; no home but at 


a no vote; 

the will of a landlord; are hungry 
from morning till night, and sleep and 
die on straw. If to these be added 
three millions of paupers fed at the 
publie charge; the begga that fre- 
quent the streets and highways; the 


id journeymen, pros- 
of every 
r affirmed, 


mechani 
titutes and labs 
tion, 1f may 


poor 
} 
ae Sscrip- 


rs 


be safely that out 


of the twenty-six millions that inhabit 
the three kingdoms, twenty millions— 
men, women and children—daily feel 
the yearnings of unsatisfied appetite. 
There is not a day that the ne wspa- 
pers do not tell some piteous tale of 


di and too often has the sur- 
reon’s knife proved starvation to be the 
cause of death. In 1842, the poor of 
Preston cut and eat the flesh of a cow 
that died of disease, which they dug 
up from the common where it had been 


stitution, 


4 rf 


buried. ‘The fact was published with- 
out contradiction in all the leading 


prints of the kingdom. 

There is no hope of change for the 
better ; the right of suffrage, which is 
enjoyed only by a few, is controllod by 
the great landholders, who buy vot es 
as a commodity in market; and if 
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every seat in the House of Commons 
obtained by bribery were vacated, it is 
not certain that a quorum would be left 
to do business. The only sound insti- 
tution in the country is their judiciary. 
The judges, with some few excep- 
tions, have been an honor to human 
nature ; and the trial by jury is the solid 
column that still upholds the cumbrous 
fabric. 

During the years 1841-2-3, I entered 


shire, Lancashire, Warwickshire, 
Surrey, Middlesex, and Kent, always 
with a view to understand a subject in 
which I felt a deep and abiding inter- 
est. My first visit to Somersetshire 
disclosed the whole truth; I had no- 
thing further to learn, than that the 
same wretchedness, the same round of 
potatoes and salt, the same appalling 
picture of destitution and rags, prevail- 
ed throughout the Kingdom. 





122 cottages in Somersetshire, Devon- 


TO A SPIRIT. 


From the far-off Spirit Land, 
Dost thou hail? 
For thy thin and shadowy hand, 
And thy face so wan and bland, 
And so pale, 
And thy voice, so faint and lone, 
And its me lancholy tone, 
Tell the tale. 


In that far-off land and drear, 
Do there glide, 

Mid that voiceless atmosphere, 

The dim shadows of the dear 
Who have died— 

Silent, sad, and lone, 

Each to each unknown, 
Side by side? 


*Neath that sky so low and grey, 
Like a ceil, 
Where the vaporous twilight-day, 
Never lifts its veil away, 
Do they dwell, 
These funereal crowds, 
With the grave-damp on their shrouds t 
Spirit, tell ! 


Would a single shade obey, 
Should [ eal]? 

Or, divested of this clay 

And its passions, do they stray 
’Neath that pall, 

Unhearing and unseeing, 

With a blank and vacant being, 
Lifeless all ? 


Of the past do they retain 
Not a gleam ? 

Or doth a hope remain, 

They shall ever wake again * 
Do they dream 

Of Love, which o’er the wave 

Of the Lethe of the grave 
Casts its beam ? 
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Virginia. 


we 
uo 


The German Muse. 


Thou art silent. Com’st thou here 
To command 

A mortal to appear, 

In that world of doubt and fear, 
Spirit Land, 

Chang’d to a shade of air, 

Mid those spectral shadows there ? 
Give thy hand! 


Remorse I feel not now, 
Nor shall feel ; 
There’s no brand upon my brow 
lor a brother, that I bow 
To thy will; 
But a self-sustaining trust 
In the Mercy of the Just, 
Arms me still. 


*Tis gone—a mournful shade, 
As it came ; 

With its misty robe arrayed, 

As if smitten and dismayed, 
And in shame. 

What power in Mercy lies, 

When an evil phantom flies 
At the name ! 


Geo. B. Watuis. 


THE GERMAN MUSE, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


No fostering Augustan age, 
No Medicean patronage, 
Smiled on the Muses here ; 
No praises cheered their earlier day, 
They did not blossom in the ray 
That gilds the princely sphere. 


Oh! how at Frederic’s glorious court 

In vain our muse protection sought, 
Unhonored and unknown, 

With pride the German bard may tell ; 

His heart with noble pride may swell, 
His fame is all his own. 


Therefore the German minstrel’s lay 
With loftier arch pursues its way, 
With fuller billows streams ; 
And swelling with unaided force, 
It scorns in its majestic course 
The schools’ soul-fettering dreams. 


H, M. 
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TALES OF 47 


BY L. 


HE PRAIRIE. 


LESLIE. 


( Continued 


Mr. Sovromon’s Tare 


“In the summer of 183-, a young man 
of the island of Mads 1, brought letters 
of introduction to several ré Spe ctable 


merchants in 





with more sul 

in the shape of letters of credit to a 

considerable amount, on one of the 

wealthiest houses in Funchal. With 
} 


such advantages, he was soon admitted 
to the most distinguished circles ; ¢ 


ressed by the rival queens of fashion, 


and speedily invested with all the pri- 
vileges of the éli/e. Nature had been 
even more bountiful to Luisda Si i 
than fortune; his handsome person, 
brilliantly-expressive countenance, fin 
temper, ‘an 1 liberal disposition, were 
the universal themes olf praise among 
those so happy as to be entered on his 
list of friends; nor were his polished 


manners and wel -stored mind forgot- 


ten; he b Ol hands admitted as 
one of the choicest pecimens the Old 
World had despatched to our shores for 
many a day. aus had a few faults to 
detras t f) om th rare excellence ol | 
composition: but these were only in- 
ous to hin | could not, per- 
haps, | pro] ly considered as faults, 
Lrisin they did, from a superabun- 
dances of he fine st iu ities ot hum: nity 


All his feelings were passions ; there 





ay—nothing medioc 
about him; h fri ‘ndship had tt 
enthusiasm and blindness of other 


men’s love,—this love, from this it m 


be inferred, was ne arly allied to mad- 
" } 


1] 


ness. ‘The world had as yet been all 





smiles and sunshine to him; distrust or 
dislike had never been awakened ; and 
well it was for the final repose of that 
fiery spirit, circumstances never called 


I 
forth the impetuosity of his resentment, 


where it was possible he could have 
succeeded in his revenge. 
* One great error of his judgment, too 


much endangering his peace, was his 
mental cecity to the imperfections of 


those he admired. Not that his at- 
tachments we idiscriminat he was 
pleas d, or rather nied, ith every 
sweet 1 e tnat smiled on i ile- 
ful for every man’ civil , without 
attempting to detect a sin ( motive 
in the dubious courtesy; but the full- 
ness, the vehemence of his ardent soul 
was lavished pon one object at it 
was matter of surprise to many how he 
elieved he di e re rocity 
ol his extra rat ot origin 
ted in the ere e en V ol 3 1ina- 
for had | i | ig OF 
sti uid have iss vitality 
un I Mn In e€ ol i pas- 
sion 
* Among the first to young 
stran to the ! 0 ‘ c 
pris was an oid | uted 
weail ind ack tious 
and far-seein Ile hac years 
In ¢oi espond e % t hous ot 
which Sils { S ir part 
ner Hie had pretty wn ra ol 
I hes of the old S Ww ind shrewd 
ly « ect la Jarge | mn would be 
bes W on so promisil yf But 
L, was thi l of a id ma 
riage ; i ( » bo shwoman 
| here \ 1 he was about 
ten mrs oo ' n i it \ 2 
lon h 0 n ure n 
t \ ! aht be educated in her 
own til Was fie a re juest, 
ind th ei could mot yefuee + bat 
he added very little to the original 
amount of Luis’s in tance when the 
latter was leaving Madeira, and plainly 


told him, the increase of the s im vould 
depen 1on his choice hereafter, between 
the religions of his father and his mo- 
ther; alleging, he could not conscien- 
tiously alienate a larger amount from 
his children by a former marriage, to 
devote to the supporters of heresy. 

* As I said before, our sagacious 
merchant, Mr. Eyton, had his views in 
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facilitating his family’s intercourse wit 

the young man; but was ignorant ol 
this private arrangement. iH had 
two expensive, thriitless sons to puso 
through life, who, brought up to no 
profession, half educate and conceiv- 
ing, because their father had made money 
before they were born, his wealth must 
be inexhaustible, took immense pains 


ly-vathered 





to disseminate his ¢c: 
dollars, 
or fashional le notoriety, to which they 
could 0 pet 
virées, by aid of impudence or money. 
lately 
bonds of an ex- 
the 
chief consideration with him in the pre- 
An early and respectable 


in every place of either vulgar 


tuin /es grandes ou les es 
ghter, a girl of nineteen, 


the 


aristocratic 


of 
H 


emancipated 


< d il 
irom 


school, \\ 


is 


clusive y 
sent case. 


establishment was desirable—one, too, 
on her part would not be 
requisite ; and it 


itul of his 


good management, 


where turtune 


a was with cunning 


cong! own foresight and 
Miss Kyton 


ail competitors in the race just 


for 


tion 
hes iW 


distance 


commenced the golden apple flung 


among the nymphs of — by some 
modern Nemesis, evilly disposed to the 
pres on of those tender aflections 
of such indant growth among young 
ferninality 

“As | had the pleasure of knowing 


ia 


W ho 


confess it often puzzled me, 
had beheld the 


beauties of southe 


the lady 


how one 





giorious 


dark-eyed n climes, 


could become so suddenly and ¢ tire ly 


enslaved by acommon-place, fair, bloom- 





ing girl, with no great pretension to 
anything beyond what hundreds exhi- 
bited daily, in every street of the city, 


every ot amuse- 
ment. Yet I may be prejudiced; and 
though remarkably gifted with 
powers of description, | will try to give 
you a the charmer, 
that you may, in a manner, judge for 


yourselves. S 


or in saion evening 


not 


ht sketch of 


he was rather short, in- 
clining to what we eal! when speaking 
plumpness—pretty little 


aun extreme- 


of partridges, 


foot—delicate white hand 
ly transparent complexion, ota pearly 


clearness, warmed by a rich, varying 
blush, expressively suffusing her soft, 
smooth cheeks, and even her little 


dimpled chin. Her eyes were 


blue, but not of the violet dye 


round, 
large, 
opening on you always with a pretty, 
childish air of wondering simplicity, in 
part affected, and in part occasioned by 
her al dehciency ol 
even the general business of life. 


information in 


Her 


a 
3 i 


mon’s Tale . 


fa 


ome}! 


hair was but not of 1 flaxen 
Iways produced in 


Kimity 


sre that 
© tia 


1OW a 


me a nervous shiver wh 


to a lady so betressed; her luxuriant 
l ts shone with a warmer hue, 
nd she had not in ptly been compared 
to Collins’s * Hoy e,’ who ‘ enchanted 


smiled, and waved her golden hair’— 
the 
mouth a little too large ; but rose-bud lips, 
and a fair supply of what poets, for poe- 
try sake, must call pearls (pretty con- 
sid t} were), 1 a 
its exes in 

ve say of higher 
know, 
f physijue 
well, the 


nose was small, and refroussé—her 


erable one ey formed 


tolerable se for ding 
The less that 

the better,— 
according to my opinions, th 


very 


excu 
size. 
qualifications you 


of woman is generally 
morale sadly defective. 

* To this young lady, one morning re- 
clining in the vielding de pths of a crim- 
fauteuil, did Mr. Kiyt address 


himself—recommending to her att 


on 


Son 


ention 


a still further improvement of her time 
with regard to Mr. da Silveira. 
9 \ 
“**And I must allow, my dear,’ he 


1, * you have succeeded so far, 


ing the variety, 


continues 


} 
consider 


to a miracle, Tt 
and, indeed, | 


Jeannette, superior beauty of your oppo- 


am to 


com pe lled Say, 
7, some 
pains, and I am pleased that you appear 


them more effectually 


nents. Silveira is a prize worth 
to have bestowed 
than others.’ 

“** T take pains, pay 
in maidenly scorn. * How could you be 
so mistaken? If people will be civil to 
me, | can’t help it, I’m sure—but I never 
had an idea of Mr. da Silveira.’ 

“* * Not an idea—what do you 
child” inquired the father, in some tre- 
pidation. 
“+*What I 
yout him.’ 
* 6 And pray— 
appeared to m directly 
what 
succinctly, if vou please, 

“HH 


air, for there is great | 


qa '’'—she repeated 


mean, 


say, papa- I don’t care 


«} 
al 


why, it has always 
the contrary— 


ns—state them 


hieet 


Pp 
li ove tl 


are your 
7 my dear. 
e resumed his easy, good-humor- 
oliey, | be- 
kee} 
one’s temper, when secretly dissatis- 
fied with 
clinations. 

* Miss Eyton pinched, and folded, 

re d mow Aotr, 
1 and lar 


ed 


lieve, on these occasions, in ing 


young ladies’ rebellious 


and refolded her emb 


and bridled, and btus rhed, 


and sighed, until speech came to her 
relief. ‘Why, papa, he Is so very, 
very—la, now, I don’t know—so dark, 


papa—and so fierce -looking sometimes, 
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with his great black eyes, as if he'd eat 
one up—and he huddles one so in a 
corner—never lets you get a glimpse 
of what’s going on when he’s near you 
—he must have one all to himself, in- 
deed !’ 

“*T should think, my dear, that is a 
usual consequence of thoughts about 
matrimony,’ returned the father, 
gravely. 

“* Yes; but Cousin Fred says 
those Portuguese are shockingly jeal- 
ous, and something else, | forget what, 
—and shut up their wives entirely ; be- 
sides, setting all other things aside, 
how could I leave you, papa—or my 
brothers—or my friends—or my country 
—oh, dear!’ She finished with a pa- 
triotic sigh, by which the old gentie- 
man, apparently subdued, gave a re- 
sponsive hem !—of undecided character, 
and said : 

** It is well, my dear; you have no 
reason to distress yourself; however, 
let us not mistake our intentions any 
longer. I yield to your admirable rea- 
sons for disapprobation of his civilities. 
By the way, does not my nephew 
Frederic sail to-morrow ? 

“* Yes, indeed, papa—sails for the 
Mediterranean—only think how very 
long he will be absent! How I should 
like to go on a cruise !’ 

“* Very likely, my dear, and perhaps 
Cousin Fred would be of the same 
mind—a fair opportunity, he thinks.’ 

“* Not at all, papa—not for me—it 
is so uncomfortable for ladies, even in 
the frigates—though he is in despair 
about leaving us all.’ 

*** No doubt, he is exceedingly to be 
pitied. But good morning, Jeannette. 
I am sorry you and Mr. da Silveira 
have thought so little about each other.’ 
The last insinuation abeut Silveira’s 
indifference, piqued Jeannette ; the re- 
doubtable, though unacknowledged ri- 
val, Cousin Fred, was gone ; whatever 
she had denied to her father, her man- 
ner soon told another tale to the lover. 
Her vanity, that all-powerful autocrat 
of woman's bosom, was gratified by 
displaying the lion of the season in her 
train. He felt himself well received, 
and his vivid imagination could easily 
supply all deficiencies in the tenderness 
of the volatile adored. 

“It had been desired by Silveira’s 
father, that soon after his son's arrival 
in America, he should engage in busi- 
ness with some creditable person, 


skilled in the secrets of commerce. 
Luis took advice on the subject trom 
several sensible men, but at last made 
his own selection. ‘Though tolerably 
acquainted with the routine of mercan- 
tile affairs in Madeira, he cheerfully 
resigned his share of the trouble in —— 
to his conscientious partner, who, re- 
garding Silveira’s youth and love of 
society as naturally advancing his own 
peculiar schemes, pitied the former, 
excused the latter as a consequent, and 
piously thanked Providence that so 
prospered his un ‘ertakings individually. 
And, indeed, operating as he did witha 
virtually separate, though nominally 
united interest, it was only matter of 
wonder how, after this inauspicious 
partnership was brought to sudden dis- 
solution, by an inadvertent use of Luis’s 
name without permission, the worthy 
gentleman had left even the smallest 
remainder, upon which the poor young 
Portuguese might have a chance of re- 
trieving a portion of his little fortune. 

“It was in consequence of some 
whisperings relative to these transac- 
tions, that Mr. Eyton once more started 
the subject of Silveira’s devotion to his 
daughter, giving her due praise for 
avoiding entanglement of either heartor 
name with one, who, he now feared, was 
more deeply involved than his ostensi- 
ble means could relieve. 

“* My little Jeannette,’ said the cau- 
tious Mr. Eyton, ‘-you have been in 
one instance wiser than your father, 
child.’ 

“* Oh, papa !’—disclaimed the young 
lady. 

** Ves, my dear, I can now rejoice 
over the futility of my plans—Silveira 
was not the man, after all.’ 

“+ But he is the man, papa,’ replied 
Miss Jeannette, rather decidedly, twirl- 
ing a Chinese toy on the table, and 
blushing with all her might. 

** What!’ exclaimed the father, in 
angry alarm, ‘ what do you mean ? it is 
but three months since’— 

“*T changed my mind, papa,’ inter- 
rupted the lady. 

*** You changed your mind, indeed! 
you have wonderful facility in that 
species of mental exercise.’ 

** Yes, indeed, papa.’ 

**] presume you will do me the 
hobor to say it was caused by my 
recommendation made rather unad- 
visedly.’ 

“* Not altogether, papa—it was be- 
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cause—well, I declare I forget the de- 
cause—| am not quite clear about it 
mvs if.’ 

“ The father began to recollect his 
practice in former emergencies—put- 
ting on an air of quiet raillery he pro- 
ce eded : 

“*] thought you found his com- 


plexion ‘ xeeeding dark, Jeannette.’ 
“¢QOh, a charming brown, papa!’ 
“¢ And his great voracious eyes 
“* Oh, the softest, the most amiable 
eyes | 
«6 And his indomitable jealousy V 
“*Al] Cousin Fred’s story. They 
don’t shut up their wives at all, he says.” 
“* Upon my word, you have got on 
pretty we ll to come to domestic par- 
ticulars at once.’ 
“* Why, you see that was the most 
important point, papa.’ 
“+ Oh, it was, was it? Well,’ he 
continued, musingly, ‘let me see—it is 
right, my dear, to consider this partiali- 


ty of yours in all its bearings. I sup- 


yse you like a sood house i house of 
} 4 


your own, not a May-day house—a 
good, handsome, well-built, three-story 
house.’ 

“* Oh, four stories, papa, and I'll tell 
you why.’ 
~ Never mind the why, my dear, 
that can wait—pretty well appointed, 
too, in the uphoistery departme nt,eh v 

“** Yes, papa, of course, more fash- 
ionably arranged than this.’ 

“sHem! a 

" 


reasonable 
domestics 

“* Why, four or five might do, if we 
keep no carr ice,” 

“* Ah, you give up the carriage V 

ee Why, yes, papa, I think so; for 
Luis says he lost immensely by 
this shocking partner.’ 


“© ¢ Soh—you have come 


has 


to very intl- 
mate and economical disquisitions, | 
find.’ 

6* Yes, you 
warmly disposed to it.’ 

“* Well, in the course 
fidences, | suppose you have learned 
what is to provide all these little com- 
forts or nece , 

“* Oh, yes, papa, Luis always speaks 
of his property being greatly diminish- 


papa, as seemed so 


of your con- 


ssaries 2 


ed: talks of a cottage, you know, and 
such things; 
ours, | mean—when there is a 
quiet corner at a sourée for conversa- 
tion; but he never says a word of it 


but that is his romancee— 
nice 


Mr. Solomon's Tale. 


number of 
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when he calls of a morning, so I know 
it is a poetica! turn he has occasionally.” 

“* Well, my dear, you are fully ap- 
prised | have almost nething to spare 
for you; my capital being all floating 
(sometimes floating farand wide enough, 
Heaven knows!) and your brothers so 
extravagant; perhaps when I die, there 
may be something, but I have very lit- 
tle to bestow at present.’ 

““* Oh, yes, papa, I understand ; and 
I told Iuis, and he was quite satisfied ; 
indeed scorned the mercenary idea, he 
said.’ 

“*'Then, my dear, you must now 
learn, all that you may expect to buy 
your four-story house, keep your serv- 
ants, and support a suitable style of 
living, will be the amount of a book- 
keeper’s salary. Mr. da Silveira has 
heen juggled out of his property; he 
says his father will in no way be re- 
sponsible for any credits he might ob- 
tain, and he has already offered himself 
to Bankem, Breakham & Co., in the 
capacity | have mentioned. Should he 
fail there, he has a few hundred dollars 
remaining, and as a dernier ressort, he 
purposes trying lard speculations some- 
where in the western territories.’ 

‘With an indescribable air of min- 
gled horror, grief, and incredulous sur- 
prise, Jeannette lifted her pretty hands 
and tear-filled blue eyes, exclaiming : 

** Possible, papa! why Luis never 
told me a syllable of this ; he said, in- 
deed, when he waited on you, he would 
explain all.’ 

“*Ah! probable; but he has not 
waited on me yet, in the way you an- 
ticipate ; I learned this from undoubted 
authority ; but you have noneed to dis- 
turb yourself, my dear; should you be 
disappointed in your handsome house 
here—surely love can easily accommo- 
date himself toa log eabin in Michigan.’ 

“** Oh, papa, how cruel of you!’ 

“* Why so, my dear; I am totally in 
the dark.’ 

“¢QOh, I shall break my heart!’ and 
and tears 
commenced, which were kept up at 
regular intervals during the utterance 
of her filial responses. 

“* Patience, Jeannette, you may be 
rich eventually.’ 

Pes papa, you are trying to con- 
sole me.’ 

“* Log cabins are not such very bad 
things when you've tried them.’ 


here a suecession of sobs 








Ni 
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“é Don’t spe ak of it, papa 

“One thing | dread; should the 
lo ation—to use a settler’s phrase- { 
unhealthy, you may suffer from ende- 
mic fever.’ 

** Pray, papa— 

*** Nay, my dear, if you decline—’ 


“* Oh, dear, no; I can never give up 


*“* Certainly not, my dear, when you 
have gone so far.’ 

“¢ But I have not gone so lar, papa 

** Oh, that makes a difference ; pe 


haps you would be willing he should 
go there alone, pick up a fortune, and 
return to you!’ 

“* Exactly so, papa,’ and here she 
cleared up amazingly ; *‘T won't marry 
ow, it would be 


Luis now. Poor fell 
barbarous to encumber him with a 
wife, in so terrible a place. You 
know, papa, he would mind me so 
much he could never take time to 
make money—and then he might go 
distracted if | were to be sick, as |] 
should positively—and so, upon the 
whole, it is best to have patience fora 
few months. |] 
over the country, buy up all t best 
lands for so little, papa, and sell his 
lots at a vast profit, the way those 
millionaires di T 
dear, you smile, but I assure you | 


t 
le will soon gallop 
| 


have listened to a great 
people talking about it; a 
whenever I have talked with Luis 
about business, he always said I was 





quite a speculator. 

“** He says what is perfectly true to 
a certain extent, my dear—your organ 
of speculation Is only being develope d; 
I should surmise it will become ve ry 
extraordinary in time.’” 

* Lord’s sake, Mr. Solomon.” burst 
in the pedlar, who had been, for some 
time, fidgetting about very uneasily on 
the oaken settee—* Gie us nae mair o’ 
that cauld parritch; I’m amaist scun- 
nert wi’ that lassie’s trashtrie o’ non- 
sense, an’ the auld body’s nae muckie 


better. Ye might as weel hae ta’en a 





text frae your name father, bein’ in 
mony respects mair conformable 
‘ Vanity o° vanities,’ saith the preacher, 
and ding’d awa’ at it till ye were oot o’ 
soun’, for I’m witness, thae clavers is 
but a kind o’ leevin® commentary on It, 
an’ a sair langwil led ane, too, to make 


the maist ot.” 
“Why, my friend,” said Slaughter, 


1 a 
ror l n ! } ‘ ) J \ i 

( l il 

*] ] } | 

i) ly en 
' 

\ ‘ i = nr I 

l WI folk ¢ n inthe h 1 places 





teliin, 
erin’ it sairly misapplied 
Mr. Solomon rhed very cood- 





naturedly at the Scot's familiarity, and, 
knocking the sine out of his pipe, 
compose dly refilled it, and after two 
or three ce neiliatory puils, recom- 
menced 
*'Thougl 


prattle may be very insipid, you must 


my recital of a lady’s 





at least low Mi understood 
the manége with womank , using 
both rein, bit, and spur, with judicious 
gentlen¢ und caution. I have often 
thought if men were to take the same 
plan with their wives, slightly contra- 
dicting, or evineing displeasure at first, 
then sradual y yu lding after having 
thrown the pvint in dispute in the worst 
possi le light, without any apparent in- 


tention of so doing, you could bring 
the dear, reasonable creatures to act 
diametrically opposite to what they had 
previously determined u 


mistake with us generally is, we can 


S¢ ldom rest n the viol nee ol te In} er. 
and whoever keeps the irritable feeling 
in abe Vance, 18 secure ol victory in 


the end. 

“Tt was then at this maddening pe- 
riod in our commercial annal 
speculation in every character was 
reaching the climax of frenzy—when 
paupers of to-day became millionaires 


of to-morrow—when men lay down in 


a wretched hut at night, and awoke to 
find themselves possessors of air-built 
eastles in the morning—when to 
rich or poor, was like a game 
et Noir, the chances might be caleu- 
lated with some plat sibility; but no 


adept, through mere skill, unassisted 


— 
Jz 
~ 


by a spice of roguery, could decisively 
pursue a run ol vor d luck. ‘| he wrong 
color would inevitably turn up sooner 
or, later, to ruin the ul ‘Ling game- 


tos who idly fancied he had reduced 


his operations to a science. 
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this exciting state 


i, filled with golde 


“In 
Luis da 
pectan 1es, | 


ranstormed almost 
‘hnymist s 


he Impatl nee of his 


every Drain to an 
hurried, with all t 
ure, to what 


West; and not very far 


sanguine n Was Louen 


ealled the Fa: 
from this place bis first pure 
made, which turned out so lucrative he 


‘hase wa 


soon engaged in another, and so on, 


buying and 
sometimes most profitably, ull he had 


lling, often successfully, 
good paper securities a 
more considerable sum than he had Jost 
mn his first "The 
disappointment which had lately cloud- 


amassea ll 


essay in business. 


ed his sunny temperament, was rapidly 
disappearing in the rays of prosperity. 


He was once more the passionate 
dreamer—th visionary enthusiast 

wrapt in theories, impracticable even 
to the wildest conce pluons of the many 
crazed fortune-seekers he encountered, 


hour in 
off, the 
mortality 


revelling for their transient 


bloated 


Tavens Of Usury 


dignity, while afar 


scented the 


of their pu s and schemes, darkly 
hastening to gorge on the miserable 
residue of their follies. The madness 


of poor Luis surpassed them all—but 


} 


Fortune, giddy as she is, was not to be 
charged with the crime of deserting 
her votary: one, unequalled by the 


ality, 


the foul dishonor of strik- 


blind goddess in wavering and { 
was to bear 
ing a sure and final blow. 

“ Having to much 
the country in pursuance of his busi- 
ness, he had been fortunate In obtain- 


ing a splendid black mare, beautiful in 


travel through 


form, seldom matched in speed or bot- 
tom, of remarkable docility, and with 
the fidelity of the 
superadded to the qualities of 
the horse. Black Jess was well known 
from the upper lakes of Wisconsin to 
the Illinois river—from the boundary 
of Indiana to the verge of the Lowa. 
The most perfect understanding seem- 
ed to exist between master and horse. 


sagacity dog, 


noblest 


and 


Her attachment to him was only 
equalled by his attention to her. He 
would have fasted rather than Black 


Jess should have been even stinted— 
he would shiver with cold through a 


long winter’s night, but Black Jess 
must have an additional buffalo robe, 
come from where it might In the 


season when she could remain in the 
open air, there was no need of precau- 


tionary measures of halter or enclo- 


¢ 


r evening he would 
and in the 
" 


sure. Ina 
turn her to the pra 
morning she 
his apy c 
In the 
being prepared for the day’ 
ed travel. 
second year ef his 
at the time | am now approaching, and 
had le com- 

panion, except for the 
of that period. 

“It so happened one evening, after 


was Walling toe weicome 


lrance and return his caresses 


‘ » | 
most expressive m ner, while 
iccustom- 


the 


He was entering on 
in tilimots 


soiourn 





inseparab 


i 


two first months 


been his 


! 
J CSS 


having completed a peculiarly promis- 
ing bargain, Luis rode leisurely into 
the town of O——., it being then, with 
the exception of one building, a little 
cluster of log-cabins ; and, alighting at 
the tavern, ordered supper, while he 
went to see Jess groomed and fed as 
usual. It had been a close, sultry day, 
in the end of autumo,and low thunder, 
with large, scattering drops of rain, 
poctended a violent storm. When he 
left the stables, which were at some 
distance from the back of the house, 
he came whistling gaily into the bar- 
room, and sitting down by a candle 
lighted to dispel the gloom it seemed 
but to render lifted a 
paper which had been just unfolded, the 
mat 


visible, news- 


vil having arrived but an hour before. 
He glanced over its columns hastily— 
n, suddenly springing to his feet, 
from him on 
the floor, he asked if were any 
letters for him—these being always di- 
rected to O . which he had made the 


centre from which he diverged in his 


whe 
and throwing the paper 


there 


numerous peregrinations, 

The bar-keeper handed hima letter ; 
he tore open the with fingers 
trembling so nervously he could scarce 
steady it before him. His cheek was 
ashy pale, his brows knitted in a lurid 
frown, and his eyes flashed with ter- 
rific vividness and fury. He read it 
over—began again—once more read it 


seal 


through—laid it on the table—gave a 
deep, gasping groan, and went out on 
the rude piazza in front of the house. 

‘In a few minutes some of the men 
followed him; but he was nowhere to 
be seen; kindness or curiosity impelled 
some of them to go round the house to 
look for him, though the storm had be- 
gun to rage in gustv whirls, threaten- 
ing to overwhelm all that might be ex- 
posed to its fury. Black was 
missing from the stable, and it was 
given up as a hopeless pursuit, for all 


Jess 
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knew neither horse nor man could over- 
take him. The little knot of strangers 


and people belonging to the house ga- 
thered together, whispering moodily, 
and hardly daring to conjecture either 
the cause or the 

conduct ; waee some, more curious than 
honorable, read the letter he had left be- 
hind, and found it an announcement of 
Miss Eyton’s intended marriage with a 
we althy ee lately entered in the 
lists of fashion, and of whic h event the 
new spaper 
One who knew the violence of his pas- 
sion, the ardor with which he looked to 
a union with the the deep 
abandonment of self in all connected 
with her, too clearly 
might be the result of his unmitigated 
despair. But hour after 
by—there was at length a partial ces- 
sation of the tempest, and the clatter- 
ing tramp of a horse was heard coming 
full gallop up the street. ‘The people 


consequence of his 


gave certain confirmation. 


beloved, 
understood what 


hour passed 


rushed to the door, and there at the 
post where horses were usually tied, 
stood Black Jess without a rider— 


pawing, snorting and 
demanding the attendance which was 
always so promptly bestowed on her. 
The ostler ran forward to catch her 
bridle ; but she only watched for his 
near approach, when, suddenly wheel- 
ing round, she dashed off down the 
street to the river, and they fancied 
they could hear her neigh inviting them 
to follow, lor 
the now lJulling wind. 
immediately took horse, and did pursue 
the same path as Jess. You re mem- 
ber the old tavern of O is onahigh 
point above the curve of the river, the 
street towards which is precipitous 
enough now, but was then almost im- 
passible with safety at a rapid canter 

however, they were bold horsemen ani 
hurried on, plunging into the swollen 
stream, which they forded — much 
difficulty. As they gained t 
bank the shrill neigh of Jess was more 
distinctly audible—and they rode on 
through a thick hazel copse ; when, as 
they came on the clear prairie, the 
moon, before obscured by heavy rain- 
clouds, shone forth with fitful splendor, 
partially illumining the waste before 
them. Another louder summons warned 
them of their vicinity to Jess, and they 
soon reached the spot where she stood, 
and to which she evidently had sought 
to guide them. ‘There, on the wet 


‘Two or three 





1e opposite 
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stamping, as if 


id above the moaning of 
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ground, lay Silveira. They raised him 
up, believing he had been struck by 
lightning ; but no trace of injury appear- 
Ing, one pourt la little b indy into his 
mouth, while another chafed his hands 
and head. Alter a time, he was in 


some degree eonscious of their cares; 


he was placed on his horse, being sup- 


ported by men on either side; in this 


way the ny forded the river, and arrived 
safely at the hotel about three hours 
after the alarm produced by Black 
Jess’s unlooked-for return. Silveira 


was confined there for some weeks in a 
brain fever ; restored at length to 
bodily health, but never to reason. He 
became a wandering n one 
liking to restrict quite 
inoffensive, unless wantonly provoked, 
BE emingly capable 
former propriety. 


was 


mniwe ; no 


him, as he was 


and even, at times, 
of acting with his 
To every want appertaining to self, he 


grew by degrees more indifferent; but 
through the wreck of intellect the one 
strong feeling for the comfort of his 
favorite was yet predominant. And 


Jess deserved it all. Frequently, dur- 
ing that sombre autumn and early win- 
ter, he was seen by chance travellers 
riding at random through the most soli- 
tary wastes, at the greatest distance 
from the habitations of settlers. Often 
was he discovered in the wildest storms, 
kneeling in wrapt devotion, in some 
peculiarly desolate spot, marked, per- 
haps, by vestiges of ernes +r cultivation 
and subsequent desertion, or sleeping 
among the long withered near a 
slough, the place selected possibly with 


And 


grass 


regard to Jess’s accommodation. 


there still was she, either standing or 
feeding beside him ; her head occasion- 
ally turned, watching Silveira, her 
quick eye _ instantly discerning the 


‘any object that might in- 
trude upon him, and if not quite near 
him, immediately trot up 
towards him, as if protect 
her defenceless master. 

** One dreary December morning, a 
solitary horseman, crossing the Nine- 
mile Prairie (which you have reason to 
remember, Slaughter), perceived, loom- 
ing largely out through the grey, cold 
fug of early day-break, a horse stand- 
ing, as it seemed, immovable, and pre- 
senting the idea of being arrested by 
the rigid influence of the frost, that 
pierced through the warmest coverings, 


approac h of 


she would 


to arouse or 


as if the atmosphere were composed of 
millions of imperceptible needles, it 
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being only by very violent exercise a 
sufficient degree of animal heat could 
Riding sharply up to 


be preserve d. 
started a 


where the 
little, and turning round, moved off a 
step; but, bending its head to some- 
thing on the ground, it soon resumed 
its furmer posture, and remained 
marble-like as before, except that a 
slight quivering of the ears could be 
noted, as dismounting he advanced on 
foot, having left his own quiet cob 
standing at a distance. sSeside the 
animal, there lay coiled up, what ap- 


horse stood, it 


as 


peared a bundle of woollen rags of 


various colors; but, coming nearer, he 
saw it was a man, and eagerly endea- 
voring to move and awaken the unfor- 
tunate wretch, who he supposed had 
been overtaken by the torpor that pre- 
cedes death from cold, he turned up the 
icy, bloodless face, and recognized the 
Iie tried in vain 
to extend his limbs—to unclose his 
clasped hands; he was afraid to force 
open the clenched teeth, that he might 
pour in his mouth some reviving cor- 


features of Silveira. 


dial, for the crisp lips seemed as if 


they would snap off should he press 
them with his fingers. He attempted 
to lift the body on the horse, that all 
this while kept watching his motions 
with her large, intelligent eyes ; some- 
times a low whinny escaping from her. 
as if trying to call the attention of him 
whose caress would never reply to that 
affectionate summons again. LEven in 
his last agony, care for the 
animal remained undiminished ; 
was covered not only with a buffalo 
he had also taken off his fur 
coat, and girthed it over her shoulders, 
thus depriving himself of any protec- 
tion from the keen assaults of frost; 
and then, probably exhausted by mental 
and bodily suffering, he had lain down 
to die on the cold snowy earth beside 
her. : 

“ As I said, the traveller tried to lift 
the body upon Black Jess; but it could 
not be steadied unless he walked along- 
side, and not thinking he could lead the 
horses and hold up the corse, he leaped 
on his own nag and galloped off to the 
house where he had spent the night. 
It was some he rode 
briskly, and soon rousing the men of 
the cabin, they put horses to a wagon, 
and drove to where Jess stood, patient- 
ly waiting beside her dead master. On 
their return to the house, they used all 


noble 


she 


robe, but 


miles off : but 


Mr. Solomon's Tale. 
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means to restore life that could be-ima- 
gined or suggested, but in vain, the 
vital principle had departed for ever. 
One of the men stated that he had ob- 
served a man the before at 
sun-set riding near the place where we 
found him; it was off the track to any 
house, being a weedy hollow, where 
the snow had drifted in heaps, about 
some scattered logs, near a frozen 
slough; he had wondered what could 
take a person out of the road at the 
closing in of night, but with the indif- 
ference to others which characterizes 
a life of exposure and hardship in the 
wilderness, he had turned off to his own 
warm cottage, and thought no more 
about the wandering stranger. 

“ The traveller stayed there till the 
next day, and assisted in the truly la- 
borious task of scooping out a shallow 
grave, and laying the heart-broken 
man to rest on the lonely prairie. 
Black Jess was sent to O——, where 
were the remainder of his effects ; and 
a gentleman, whom Silveira knew in 
former days, having gone through the 
necessary forms, no will being found, 
took charge of his affairs, and the beau- 
tiful favorite passed into the hands of a 
neighboring farmer. 

* But it so chanced, some months 
after this winter burial, the traveller 
being on business in a certain city, met 
the Miss Eyton of earlier acquaintance, 
now become a leader of Aaut ton, en- 
joying the dignities of married life un- 
der the title of Mrs. Moidore. He 
soon became on familiar terms with 
her; she often soucht his conversation, 
and seemed to like descriptions of life 
in the West. ‘Time had not improved 
her fragile charms; and often, while 
amusing himself with the light gaiety 
of her remarks, he sat, as she supposed, 
lost in admiration, but secretly revolv- 
ing what mighty magic hath love, so to 
transform worthless baubles into gems, 
to our deluded eyes, and make men 
venture hope, honor, happiness, nay, 
life itself, to win this fairy treasure, as 
glitterife as unreal, as evanescent as 
ever elf-land exhibited to the betrayed 
child of earth. He had sincerely de- 
plored the fate of poor Silveira, and he 
longed to try if a lingering spark of 
early affection under the 
ashes of selfishness and folly. 

“One evening, the rigors of a western 
winter came to be discussed ; he related 
several instances of excessive cold, of 


evening 


smouldered 
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death by freezing, and giving a short 





sketch of Silveira’s derangement, its 
cause, his subsequent wanderings, and 
the final scene, with due notice of th 
beautiful black mare, running like a 


thread of embroidery over the melan- 
choly tissue of the tale ; when, at the con- 
clusion, questioned by Mrs. Moidore, 
knowing the 

: 


who prettily insisted on g 
almly 


name of his interesting friend, he c 
replied: 

* ¢ Louis da Silveira, madam.’ 

“ * Dear!’ she exclaimed, growing a 
little pale, a very little— why I knew 
him once, quite intimately.’ 

*** So I have heard, madam.’ 

“ * Have you, indeed '—well, that is 
so odd; and yet you never told me 
before. He went quite mad, you say ; 
now is not that so singular—he was so 
very sensible: but papa used to say, 
there was a wild look in his eyes ; he 
never liked his expression.’ 

“*But you, | 
preferred him,’ said the traveller. 

*' 40h yes, indeed. We were great 
friends—sertimental friends, 
—but he lost al! his 
management, and then he 
speculating in the West, I heard, and 
sad thing speculation 
gambling, Mr. 


understood, rather 


you know 
fortune by mis- 


took to 


you know what a 
better 
Moidore says.’ 

*“* And | should think, in some in- 
stances, he speculated very blindly, 
indeed,’ said the traveller, fixing his 
eyes steadily on her. 

“¢ Oh, very; but the 
dear, sensible creature—how I should 
like to have such a horse! 

I lived in the West, I should 
at any price ; so wise, so gentle, and 
so tractable—would not you? Oh, I'd 
give anything for such an intelligent, af- 
fectionate animal. | amso fond of horses 
I would buy Black Jess to a certainty.’ 

** * No doubt, madam,’ said the trav- 
eller rising, no longer able to restrain 
the bitterness of his contempt for her 
imperturbable heartlessness and folly, 
‘no doubt,’ bowing his parting stern 
civility, ‘and like her master, when 
she no longer administered to your 
pride or pleasure ; when changed or 
injured, by accident or time, or even 
by neglect or cruelty, she would re- 
€ { services and 


is—little than 


horse—the 


have her 


ceive the reward of her 
fidelity, and be turned out on the prairie 
to die of a broken heart.’” 


— 
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! dune wi’ that 


But here 


ve hae 


os Re th inkit 


smaik o’ frailty, my man— 
Mr. G s cut short by a 
loud knocking at the (which had 
been well secured to pre vent the wind 
driving it in), a y low 
whinings and yelping, with the rough 
: halioomns: to those 
Impatient 
( ampbell, 


lies’ speech Wi 


door 
ecompanied — by 
voice of a man 
inside 


1 


does 


and swearing at his 


in the same moment. 
who sat near the entrance, hastened to 
assist Mrs. Jenkinson in removing the 
bar, and pre ently appeared the new 
arrival, a remarkably tall, stout, hand- 
some fellow, with eight or ten brace of 
grouse and quail hanging about him, a 
two 


fowling piece under his coat, and 
fine dogs beside him, all lookinge ju lly 
amphibious. The dogs dashed in 
among the party seated about the fire, 
loud 


hands, 


they simultaneously rising, when 
welcomes, hearty 


and merry congratulations, proved inti- 


shaking of 
mate acquaint 
the late admitted wayfarer. 

“And where, in Hea 
have vou been, Guy Joliffi 
Slaughte night, with 


with, and regard for, 


mae 
ven’s name, 

inquired 
uch a not 
under ve, pilgrimaging over 
? Jiurry, Mrs. Jenkinson, 
him something hot 
A supper of these 


r “ip 
a horse 
the country 
my dear lady: get 
and comfortable. 
fine birds won't go amiss after your 
tramp, Joliffe 1 

“ Noneed to hurry Mrs. Jenkinson,” 
said Joliffe, while clearing himself of 
his encumbering game, his wet boots, 
and handkerchiefs, ** she will not 
neglect me, Slauchter. But where 
was I, you ask! God knows, for I'm 
sure I don’t. I have been tracking all 
the trails ever made by redskin or 
paleface on this prairie, for the last 
flashes of 


coat 


three hours, by occasional 
lightning, and it was by mere accident 
[ struck on the leading to the 


house at last—a pleas tnt night to camp 


one 


out in, lads.” 


*“ But what took you out, without a 


horse, in such weather es repeated 
Slaughter. * Anybody dead or mar- 
ried or ——” 

*“ Toots, Mr. Slaughter, let the 


gentleman, that I mak prood to intro- 
duce mysel’ too, and my young friend, 
Mr. Cawmill, till him, let him, I say, 
brissle* himsel’ afore this bonny bleeze, 


\nd dinna think he has sie a faculty for 


converse, as ane wha has mair inspi- 


* Brissle, to toast or warm. 
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ration in his noddle, than it’s like he’d 
fa’ upon daundert’ in sic a dirdum 
aboot on the prairie. 

* Thank you for the brogans, Mrs. 
Jenkinson,” said the stranger, quietly 
continuing to change the outer portions 
of his garments, and not noticing the 


officious interference of the pedlar. 
‘“ Never 


dry int 
-nobody in 


mind the coat, '}l hang it to 
don't 
situations 


want 
other- you 


Slaughter—I'll explain shortly— 


ne corner—lI any 


sug- 
p wor pupples— 
turb yourself, Mr. 


lown- douwn—don't dis- 
Hermann, they are 


iough to the fire—soh—let me 


near ¢ 

get my legs stretched—and now, Solo- 
mon, a whiff, if you please, to compose 
me- -| tell you, I've covered cround 


at no small rate. 
ntleman ?”’ asked 


to-night 

“ How is the old a 
Mr. Solomon, passing over his freshly 
filled pipe to Mr. Joliffe. 

* Well—veryiwell- 
but not very ple 
‘t—but remember 
hosthoon of a Fre that 
ing to Maple Grove—don't 
you dog '—Mr. Her- 


then, or you 


-sound as a 


oak, asant to- 


white 
night, | 


that 


suspe you 
nchninan 
came last spl 
S| iughte 


hs 


you, 
mann was not with you 


would have been ké pt in better order. 


“Ts it W re spring you mean, 
Jolifie? Lord, yes.” 
* The very man, sir,” and here the 


three. Solomon, Slaughter, and Jolitle, 
laughed so merrily in concert, at some 
ludicrous reminiscence, it even excit- 
ed the melancholy Hermann’scuriosity, 
nd he requested them to let all become 
partakers in th t 

Ah id S hte ‘there is 
not much t about it, unless you had 
seen it, as | did It Was our Own scape- 
grace m ief | remembered ; but for 
you, and Mr. Campbell, 1 shall of 
course Just mention the circumstance. 
This Frenchman, Bernier, was sent 
here, commissioned by some friends to 


ible docale for the estab- 
We 


n. W ith some otuers, surveying 


choose i favo! 





ittle settlement. 


Bernier selected 
yity 


jues ered nook on 


near Jolitle 


a claim in the vici but One par- 
ticular, and rather se 
was in tne 


rv regularly ’ and 


his property, he 


visiting every day v¢ 


ge nerally alone, though sometimes he 


hal a compatriot, as he said, along 
with hin. We used to meet hun 
almost every evening, returning from 


this wooded spot, and he always looked 
so rosy—his eyes twinkling—and often 


just come vac 


habit of 
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singing with extraordinary power and 
force, gesticulating in a most impas- 
sioned manner, when we addressed 
him, exclaiming about the beauty of 
the prospect, and invariably concluding 
‘Bat I watere 
spring—verl watere 
spring, spring 


sieurs,’ that we 


have been drunk some 
fine 

Adieu, mes- 
began to have small 
suspicions, his water spring was quali- 
fied. So one day we took an early 
ramble to Bernier’s bower, and there, 
sure enough, we did find a clear, cool, 
bright spring, bursting out of the sides 
of the rocky bluff, but we never should 
have discovered its exhilarating pro- 
perties, had not the dogs, in their sport, 


fine—veri 


watere ! 


tumbled out from under a bush, a well- 
corked canteen of unparalleled Hol- 
lands, which being remarkably strange 
we were all eager to taste its 
flavor—and do you remember that day, 
Jolufe 1—Well, about , 
away, dined with Joliffe, 
in the 
met 
noon promenade. 
* Do vou 





came, 


noon we came 
returned 
ace we usually 


Jernier proceeding on his after- 


and 


evening to the pl 


his face as 


hailed him, Slaughter, the 


recollect we 
raised eye- 
r of the 
dropping corners of the 





brows, the continual shn 





shoulders, the 
mouth, and the lamenting voice, as he 


replied, ‘Ah, messieurs, I ave been 





tire—I ave make me cold—I ave not 

aro rh no watere Spring Spring wade 
a j 

tere!’ and poor Bernier never drank 


watere spring there again. 


* But what of him now, Joliffe.” 
asked Slaughter. “I thought he had 
le .”’ 

“ So he did aoe ae 

So he did for a while, but he has 


s, With a 


late importation 


trom Paris, the most comical, the most 
inl nitably odd genius, eyes ever 


least uneivilized « 


be- 


yes. He 


held, at 


(Bernier) borrowed a pony from the 
old gentle Ain to make a tour through 
the country, and havin been absent 


1 pated, [ thought 
this morning I would take my cun and 


longer than we anticipat 
the dogs and ramble over to his intend- 
ed purchase, supposing he might have 
About six miles from 
home, as | was emerging from a grove, 


gone there. 
I saw before me ascending a hill. an 
enormous wagon, but by what means it 
made was 
however, walking smartly on, 1 over- 
took it ; and there, as charioteer, sat Ber- 
nier, bellowing to our poor little wretch 
of a pony, which was not a circumstance 


undiscoverable : 


progress 
, 
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in size to one wheel of the machine, 
flourishing a long whip over his head, 
and shouting all the accelerating epi- 
thets the inventive brain of a French 
postillion could suggest ; while his com- 
punion, perched on an old rickety chair, 
kept popping up and down at every 
jolt, sacréing and Bon Dieung, but in 
each momentary interval of torture, 
roaring in basso, ‘Ah, quel plaisir, 
quel plaisir, quel plaisir d'etre soldat— 
ah, ce magnifique morceau!’ | fol- 
lowed them quietly to the other side of 
the hill, where they stopped before a 
cabin, into which | went with them at 
Bernier’s solicitation, to see, as he said, 
how he did make the life of felicitous 
solitude. It was a miserable den in 
appearance, the furniture consisting of 
only two old barrels turned upside 
down, a wildcat bedstead, and a little 
pretty housekeeper, that bustled about 
behind the latter luxury, like a par- 
tridge at the back of a brush heap, 
being half scared to death at the intro- 
duction of a third lodger into her little 
nest. But Bernier’s account of his 
travels was a treat, as also his eulogy 
of the horse, of which I remember 
nothing but the repetition of, ‘a horse 
of wonders! a horse of strense for 
giant! We ave travel one, two, tree, 
therty mile in a week! in one week of 
himselfs, and I give him nossing to eat 
but weed!’ and this astonishing feat 
the other, who partially comprehended 
Bernier’s relation, eagerly corroborated 
in his own peculiar style, not speaking 
any English, and understanding that | 
was equally ignorant of his language, 
by illustrating his friend’s narration by 
signs; and when Bernier paused, point- 
ing to the wagon, and pitching his head 
into my face, he would draw a deep 
breath, and then burst forth * Boo-oo- 
o0-00-00m !’ I presume e xemplifying 
the rapidity and sound of the wagon- 
wheels, usually finishing off with ‘ Ah, 
quel plaisir, quel plaisir, quel plaisir 
d’étre soldat,’ which seemed to concen- 
trate the expression of al] his raptures 
and fears together. As I found Ber- 
nier and the pony still alive, and likely 
to suffer a few weeks longer, I had no 
more business there, so after a pretty 
fair dinner, neatly cooked by the little 
housekeeper, I left them—but the storm 
and night coming on soon after, I 
strayed from the right track, and here 
I am, a8 you see, very much in a con- 
dition to join with Lear in compassion- 
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ating all‘ poor wretches who bide the 
pelting of this pitiless storm.’ ’ 

By this time the table was spread 
for Mr. Joliffe, and soon after, supper 
being served, while employed in the 
agreeable operation of demolishing a 
dish of grouse and quail, he was in- 
formed of the previous arrangement of 
the evening’s amusements, and invited 
to give his opinions and experience, to 
enlarge the stock of entertainment for 
the night. 

The repast being concluded, after 
some preliminary adjustments of the 
nectar, that as a consequent was pre- 
sented when the ambrosia disappeared, 
Mr. Joliffe once more drew within the 
circle, and a song as a prelude to the 
next story, was unanimously requested 
of him, he having some reputation for 
a tolerable notion of melody, among 
his acquaintances. With the utmost 
good nature he assented, prefacing his 
effort with a few words—* As | ama 
clear advocate for bachelor’s life, I shall 
make no demur in giving you the first 
two verses of an old ditty, | picked up 
two or three weeks ago, from a wan- 
dering one-eyed, or as he called him- 
self, *monoculory’ Irishman, who had 
flourished the ferula over infant expo- 
sitions of phrenological study, but of 
latter days being degraded to less in- 
tellectual occupations, we have had 
him for some time as principal assistant 
on the farm. I shall not be able to give 
it you with his inimitable roulades, or 
rich expression, but be sure, lads, you 
all join in the chorus ; itis, no doubt, an 
old familiar of yours, Slaughter. Hem! 
‘Though Cupid’s a tyrant, yet I disre- 

gard him, 

Although that his arrows around me do 

rattle, 
I never would yield though his darts may 
be steeled, 

For my heart, boys, 

soundest of metal; 
No fair one shall win me, or ever control 
me, 

I’m sweet twenty-five— 

hollow, 
Wherever I go, I’m the Buck from Raphoe, 

And my name it is, girls, come follow, 

come follow. 


is made of the 


and I conquera 


“ The poor silly drone may sigh, sob and 
moan, 
Since love is the cause that his mind is 
so troubled, 
But when a man’s 
fled, 


s wed, his joys are all 
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Because that his sorrows are newly re 
doubled; 
But when a man’s single, his pockets do 
jingle, 
Still rolling 
yellow, 
When he goes to the fairs, they will meet 
him in pairs, 
For his name it is, girls, come follow, 
come follow !’ 


in silver and gold that is 


“ There’s a hole in the ballad, lads,” 
said Joliffe, stopping short in his song, 
which elicited much laughter, and many 
loud encores; but the Scot, who, as he 
said himself, was potching about in the 
corner, interrupted them—* Hout, | 
cud hae a fling at the state matrimonial 
better than sic a one mysel—if I might 
but get the leize o’t—whisht, Mr. 
Slaughter—I canna hear mysel croon 
it ower, wi’ your gilravagin’. Ye maun 
ken its aboot a lazy, doited gudewife 
—houts, let’s see : 


‘She kirned the milk in the auld man’s 
boots, 
Nicklety, nacklety, oro! 
She haired the butter wi’ the pot-hooks, 
Hey, Willie Wylie-coat! bang John 
Douglas ! 
Robin, he roostled it brawlie noo. 


“ The butter she made, it was green and 
grey, 
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Nickelty, nacklety, oro! 
The cheese, it took leg, an’ it a’ rin away, 
Hey, Willie Wylie-coat! bang John 
Douglas ! 
Robin, he roostled it brawlie noo,’ 


“Weel, weel, I canna recollect—an 
ye’re sair impatient, wi’ your hammerin’, 
an’ thunnerin’ at me, as ye were daft.” 

Here Hermann said, he must insist on 
the original plan being followed out ; 
and as Campbell declined, on the plea 
he had not yet thought of a pertinent 
illustration of any of his particular 
opinions of womankind, Solomon ob- 
served: * Mr. Joliffe, you are never 
at a loss for either song or story, give 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Hermann more 
time to smeke up their ideas a little 
higher—and tell us something, no mat- 
ter what.” 

“Well, here goes, lads—take me as 
you find me. I have never any serious 
charge to make against women—not a 
disappointed grumbler like you, Sol; 
but though neither a fire-eating cham- 
pion like Slaughter, nor a renegado, 
like Solomon, I can find enough of 
amusement on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Well, you hate flirts, Sol. Now, 
Pil tell you how a little flirt of low 
life sped in a very doubtful wvoing.” 
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“The circumstances which I shall 
now relate to you, occurred in the fami- 
ly of a friend residing in a particular 
district of this state, where there is a 
number of Irish settlers, who thither 
followed the fortunes of their former 
masters, as servants, or in some way 
dependent, from choice well as 
habit. They are generally industrious, 
sober and frugal, qualities not often at- 
tributed to the much vilified Hibernian 
race, but to say the least, more fre- 
quently found among the very humblest 
emigrants, than the malice or ignorance 
of prejudice is willing to admit. Sev- 
eral of these people purchased ‘ claims’ 
—some made them—as you all know 
‘squatting’ is called ‘making a claim,’ 
probably a western refinement of a 
term so obnoxious to censure in ears 
the least polite. Many still remained 
in the service of those who had induced 


as 


them to wander so far into the wilder- 
ness, and among those was a merry, 


sharp-eyed little maiden, who for want 
of a better, officiated as cook in the 
house of a gentleman. 

“A perfect specimen of a peasant 
coquette, was this Honor Egan; false, 
vain, fickle. One day wavering to 
this pretender to her regard, the next, 
to a second ; perhaps in the course of a 
week, three or four would have changed 
places in herfaney. Her besetting sin 
had been exceedingly fostered since her 
arrival in the settlement, she being the 
first womankind of her class in the 
place, and as such, having immediately 
captivated every laborer and mechanic 
employed on the buildings; while her 
head, none of the steadiest at best. was 
completely turned topsy-turvy 
with the rough adulation so abundantly 
tendered her. 

‘* Among the most urgent and favor- 
ed of her suitors, was a tall, handsome 
fellow, with an extremely complacent 
air, a singular lounging gait, which he 


soon 
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seemed to think irresistibly graceful, 
and a low, couxing voice with which 
he wooed her must assiduously, and us 
he had reason to hope, not in vain; 
until suddenly she whirled round, and 
after a few whimsical gyrations, her 
fluctuating fancy appeared to rest indu- 
bitably on a certain square-shouldered, 
bullet-headed carpenter, far inferior to 
Mr. Ulick Sullivan, in either good looks 
or amiability of temper, but surpassing 

him in self-conce ae and a san y cis ility, 

scantily enough bestowed, which took 
mightily with Honor, and struck her as 
something in manner particularly gen- 
teel. Of a certainty, poor Honor was 
wofully perplexed ; w to do was the 
puzzle—acceyt Mr. Ulick Sullivan, his 
new log cabin and fertile claim, or wait 
until the slight attentions of Mr. Micky 
Quigley became more decided. ‘ Be- 
tween these two unequal fires,’ her situ- 


ation was not the most agreeable ; 
sometimes against her inclination, lis- 
tening to the vehemently pressed suit 


of the gallant Ulick ; and again, having 
all her most pleasing hopes revived, by 
scme small increase of warmth in the 
gi: n:es of the cold-hearted c arpenter. 
The distinction of own 
claim had its weight, 
side, but then again the superiority of 
rank conceded to the mec 
siderably preponderated in the 
for Mick. in favor, 
yond advantages, glowed 


the inexplicable 


being of a 


too, on | li ‘k's 
haniec, con- 
balance 
Be sides, nis be- 
intrinsic 
flame of a passion with 


all 


as little reasonable fuel] to supply it, as 
the passions of too many older and 
wiser frequently have, wherewith to 


keep alive the service fire upon love’s 
tiny altar. 

“ Matters were 
Less eligible awe nders had 
drawn from the fiel and Honor ¢ 
tinued patie ntly de ending the fortress 
azainst Ulick, in such a way as still to 
leave him hope of eve aaa surrender ; 


she 


ind-sti 


thus at a sta Il. 
with- 


con- 


meanwhile secretly expecting jeal- 
ousy might perchance drive the in- 
domitable Mick to her relief. And so 
seriously cogitating how this might best 
be effected, as one fine afternoon she 
was seated busily plucking grouse for 
supper, her young master ente red the 
kitchen, swinging a large bird in his 
hand, and laying it down before her, 
said, * Look there, Honor, there’s a bird 
for you ! ; 

“*QOh the fine goose, Mr. George— 


what a beauty, sir!’ 


re 
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“* Goose '—no goose ; that’s a prairie 
crane. 

sale sir'—see that now; a 
hiron-crane, is itv 

“*No, a prairie I tell you; 
and excelleit euling when you keep it 
awhile but tionor, you had best take 
care; either | who have shot it, or you 
who will cook it, shall have some mis- 
chance. ‘The Indians call it an un- 
lucky bird.’ 

“es Oh 
away wid 


erane, 


crane, 


Mr. George ! 
Oh, dear sir, 
John, John, I 
you there, John? 


day, 
her intirely, 
it will rum us may 
say, John Dooly, are 


blessed 


be! 


for the love o Gol, carry that fowl to 
the storehouse, John. Unloocky is it? 
Oh, wirra, wirra! me to cook an un- 
loocky bird, and Mick to be in it the 
morrow ! 

‘Two or three days passed away ; 
no orders about the crane. Mr. Micky 
came and went in safety ; he had shown 
a touch of tenderness, Honor forgot her 
alarm, and the bird also. But her mis- 
tress, on examining the state of affairs 
one day, finding her larder seantily 
supplied, d scovered the ne rlected 
crane, and, pleased with the unexpect- 
ed addition to her table, ordered it to 
be immediately prepared for dinner, 
observing, at the same time, ‘ that store- 
house is tilled with blue-bottles, Honor ; 
there were a great many about the head 
ofthe bird, and if you.can possibly spare 
time, | wish you would destroy them 
when you go to bring it in.’ 

* Honor \ equally famous for the 
rapidity of her tongue and her powers 
of locomotion. A little wiry-sinewed 


woman she was. Off she trotted to the 


store-house in quest ol the game, and 
on her re-entrance found her lover 
| ick’s Pythi is oc “uy ying a corner in 
her kitehen. ‘This person was a sort 


farming scheme with 
gentleman, and had, as it 
ft-handed interest in Honor’s 


of partner in the 
the former 


were, a le 


acceptance of his friend's proposals, 
hoping thereby to profit by her capa- 
bilities as cook and Jaundress, without 
additional expense, and wisely calculat- 
ing how much more expeditiously and 


comfortably labor might be done, if 


= » had a woman in the eabin to kee p 
llthings in readiness and order. A 
aide: sturdy, square-built, dark little 


fellow was Pat Doran, his worn, he; avy 
features betoken'ng not the most pliable 
temper, and his s'ow, gruff speech car- 
rying little promise in its accents, of 








deferential rerard to the more delicate 
sex, Aftera blunt salutation, he plung- 
ed at once into t ubject of his em- 
he had been ted by his 

friend, Mr. Ulick, to bring Honor to the 
point at once, the suitor having been 
foo] long enough, and now determin- 
ing to ¢ re the tortures of suspense 
| now, Honor, them’s Ulick’s 

( is, he continue ‘vou’re a 
it like other wake lach- 

ra it never kno r own mind. 
Come to the bit at once, woman; you 
kn vo fyou coul inda claner 
or ¢ ere OY eareh the townland, 
| nor a kind 0] hand- 
f 1 the way of marri he'll 

nod : 
I e, i 
¥ 
r ! 
i , ‘ 
\ 0 indas n in ! 1 
{ ) ) he hi ie! b nay ve 
I OY lur ( LiLé 1d and 
i h he ! 

But t nouse, woman; your own 
hou 3 the brave clever girl 

! k j half Ve And 

CoV the Xe } ns, 

1 ti id t \ ul the 
( t » vi at 
p! for ye own a em 

Och le M very 
g 1 { P ) ) rand 
for t! f ‘ ! And 
may iftw 2 ws 

\ th ( » wet your fut 

| to l n fi e, in 
01 P 

= ( os Pat! you'd 

n k | YVavi mn ex { n’ stir 

fire, I row < on it, Pat, 

( I | And so, 

k \ di \ V d In’ | 
» his own nt } he. he! 

I 1 a hand at the 
ff-put id he hasn’t the face to draw 
ves or no at once f nye.’ 

** Oh, thin, it’s face he wants! think 
o’. that, now! the backwardness of 
aot) VS IS a Credit | med vou 
put the face upon it, Pat—isn’t it rr if 
\ ta face betune yez ! he, he, he! 
Lint ry! there’s the mistress, 

{ crane’ I dow Oh, she’s 

me by, praise to the—well, I’ve 
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great loock intirely wid Ulick an’ all, 
Pat, he, he, he!’ 

“* Well, say out your maning, Ho- 
nor ; you have our intentions ; we're in 
riddiness any time, with plenty to ate 
and drink of the best.’ 

“* Yo're not in airnest, Pat 
he! have ye bought the fay (hi 


‘““¢ No, then,’ ckly 


he, he, 
os? 


re 


he more qu re- 


plied, his choler rising, ‘ we left that for 
Jim Golrick to do, that you 


fetched 
kin’ from New | 


after ye, 
shoulder 
faver, lyin’ 


Y ork an 


cowld 


in the 


at death’s door. We lave such fools 

him to ovid likes of t] n 
l n’ on un tail S 

‘““*'Thin don’t be mad, Pat; there’s 
maybe more nor him thinks Honor 
worth her tay.’ 

“*Och, you’re at Ulick Quigley now, 
is it? then divil’s the ha’porth Micky 
care for ve, but in the way of divar- 
sion—put that in your si ff.’ 

‘¢ Who m r Lv I ye, Pat t 
but ye’re cun n’, Pat so d ep 
fh *s no knowin’ t l y —_ 
i , he, h ’ 

‘Thin may I be pow red, bu 
your mind’s deep 1 dar! n 
crooked: t the bottom than ould 
well beyant, that’s fallen 1 he’ 
the great ol would be n’ h 

And spal lls, to 


ind st up the pi i 
the wn uf rive! id eve » th 

steps for \ to walk intil it 

Ss er 1UT SS} ee be k h 

I 

how delightful d bed h 

yuck ti Is « i 

day Pat ) i 

became poetical in his n id 

Honor laughed on, | I lig 

nantly ry ve chat us. 

“<< Out o’ what, Pat? Och, but Tr 
sharp to chate the likes o’ yez ie, he, 
he 

‘Oh, laugh away—the ti ve've 
lost, too’-—he proceeded reproachfully 
—‘the plum bushes and the wild rosies 
we've planted about the hot 

*“<¢ The rosies, Pat '—sce that, now ! 


—thin myself didn’ 


it at all, Pat— 


‘He sent me a posie of the re 
But I sent hir of the ixe 


with fhym 


1 another 
. 


— 


lilted Honor with her most provok 





a 


mi 
“I 
i 
fl 
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titter, as she finally settled the crane 
on the spit, and at the same instant, the 
outpouring of Pat’s towering wrath was 
arreste *d by the sudden entrance of Ho- 
nor’s lady. 

“6 Did you do as I desired, Honor "’ 
she inquired. 

“* Vis, ma’am—to be sure, ma’am, 
vis—ye mane the bottles, ma’am—yis 
—knocked ’em every one to pieces, 
ma ‘am—only they warn’t blue about the 
erane’s head, ma "am—they wor black 
bottles, and tomaty kitchup ones, too— 
but I smashed ’em all—ye'll see ’em 
whin ye step into the store-house, at 
the fut av the stairs, for I hadn’t time 
to sather em.’ 

“* Why, good gracious!’ exclaimed 
the lady, ‘ you did not surely break the 
bottles in the store -house ! 

‘. Iviry one of ’em, ma’am.’ 

*** You could not be so terribly fool- 
ish.’ 

*¢* Didn't lave one of ’em, ma’am.’ 

** But why did you do so, I ask you, 
you stupid’——her mistress almost 
screamed, for it must be borne in mind, 
all through the discussion of her mis- 
deeds, Honor trotted backwards and 


forwards incessantly, from one end of 


the kitchen to the other—to the fire— 
from the fire—lifting this—laying down 
that—putting saucepans on the tables, 
and plates on the floor—throwing dish- 
cloths here, brooms there, and in her 
efforts to settle things with an attempt 
at innocent unconsciousness of wrong- 
doing, making confusion worse than 
chaos ; while a low, running fire of her 
own chatter was kept up, with an occa- 
sional word of reply to some half un- 
derstood denunciation of her mistress, 
whose temper, naturally irritable, was 
certainly tried to the utmost by the in- 
congruities of Honor’s mistakes and 
misarrangements. ‘The poor lady had 
also a defective utterance, which fre- 
quently, in the very torrent of passion, 
brought her to a dead pause at the most 
importa nt point, pe rhaps, of reprehen- 
sion, thus giving Honor an opportunity 
of throwing in a word of defence ; but as, 
from her never exactly at the time com- 
prehending the full extent of her errors, 
that word was too often so misdirected 
and misapplied, it rather increased than 
diminished the anger of her mistress. 
‘Will you please to stop for a moment 
in your inconceivable business, and tell 
me what you are bustling about in that 
corner--how could you commit’—here 
the lady stopped short. 


“¢Nothing at all, ma’am—not a 
thing, ma’am.’ 

* * How could you misunderstand 1” 

** « So I did, ma’am—yes, indeed.’ 

“Will you listen, I say—there are 
strangers for dinner.’ 

**Sure I'll get it, ma’am—I’m as 
busy for iver an’ ae 

‘* After the unpardonable mistake 
you have just made.’ 

** * Sure ye tould me, ma’am—musn’t 
I do your biddin’ V 

**] told you flies, woman.’ 

* * Nota fly, ma’am—not a one livin’ 
fly.’ 

‘ Blue-bottle flies, I tell you—that 
was what.’ j : 

** * Blue-bottles, ma’am, sure I knew 
it—there was no blue near the crane, 
so I broke the black.’ 

*** Woman, you drive me out of pa- 
tience ! 

“ * Sure, I'd be sorry, ma’am, to « 
yez any way.’ 

‘© * Silence! how shall I make you 
understand ?’ 

***]’ve my hearin’, ma‘am—lI’ve my 
hearin’, thank God! 

“© Will you cease till I ask you one 
que stion 3 want dinne re arly ; 18 the 
soup-— 


lrive 


* ¢ Soup, ma'am ! to be sure, fine 


soup—y is—ge ttin’ it ready.’ 

* * Can it be possible '—here are the 
vegetables—-what have you done V 

=" Nothing, r, ma’am—it'’s the crane, 
ma’am.’ Homer gave the spit a twirl 
—whipt a pot off the fire—her mistress 
looked into it, and in a tone of horror, 
exclaimed, 

“*No beef in the pot!—where its 
the soup '—what do you mean?’ 

‘The crane, ma’am, busy wid the 
crane.’ 

““* But where is the soup? don’t I 
tell you there are strangers for dinner, 
and— 

** «The crane, ma’am—it’s doin’ fine, 
ma’am.’ 

Did I not tell you this morning, 
to put on your soup id 

** «T's be sure, ma’am, but the crane 
it was.’ 

“ ¢ Did I not order you to be particu- 
larly—’ 

*¢©Oh, Holy Virgin! yis, ma’: um— 
I will—I am, I mane—but the crane 

‘© ¢ The crane! what had the crane 
yo do with it'—how could you ne- 
glect—’ 

“¢ The erane, ma’am, that was all. 
Oh, heavenly ' an unloocky divil of a 
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bird, that same crane—an’ before Pat, 
too ; oh, sweet saints!’ 

“¢ Tt is useless for me to do anything 
with such obstinate—’ 

“¢ All the crane, ma’am, intirely—it 
tuk me head off, the crane did, ma’am.’ 

“ ¢] wish it had flown away with you 
altogether—’ 

“*The Lord save us! 
self, ma’am !’ 

«For you would provoke the tem- 
per of an angel’—and off the lady ran, 
even angry as she was, not being able 
any longer to conceal her laughter at 
the irresistibly ludicrous excuses and 
agonies of Honor, and the bewildered 
and astounded Pat, who never suspected 
the tidy little housewife he hoped to 
secure for his friend, had either so little 
brains, or so much heedless stupidity, 
as appeared from the present exposure. 

‘* * Oh, blessed father! the rage she’s 
in, but it’s terrifyin’! That divil of a 
crane—the Lord keep us from un- 
loocky—stan’ about, Pat—she'll be on 
me again about the whin she 
takes breath. Och, there’s no use in 
stickin’ at thrifles, tell Ulick.’ 

“*Tell him yourself, gruffly re- 
sponded Pat; ‘ you're not the sort, so 
I'll say no more betune yez; farewell 
t'ye ;’ and out he walked before she had 
time to turn round. 

“*My, oh my !—oh, my curse upon 
that crane ; divil a one of ‘em will have 
me by rason av it. Och, the bottles 
stuck in Pat’s—where in the world has 
he gone '—-is it off intirely '—sure there 
was nothin’ in ’em barrin’ the tomaty 
kitchup an’ a taste av sourbeer. Oh, 
Mr. George, the sore shot ye med, sir!’ 
perceiving a shadow darkening the en- 
trance ; but, the next moment, sobbing 
and weeping, she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
Micky, Micky,’ as she discovered it 
was the favorite who unexpectedly 
stepped in, ‘is it you this misforthinate 
day *’ and rapidly she detailed to the 
sympathizing carpenter her wdl-luck 
and injuries ; insinuating, as she con- 
cluded, that her head was always con- 
fused when thinking of certain people, 
that the temper of her mistress was 
unbearable, and that she had sent a 
half-message to Ulick (though fearing 
she would soon repent her precipita- 
ion), that she might be compelled to 
accept the shelter of Ais house, for she 
had no place in the wide world to go, 
and no one to care for her, God help 
her! The three last assertions were 


the crane at- 


soup, 
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gratuitous falsehoods, to try her fate 
with Micky. She proved herself, on 
this occasion, an able tactitian ; his 
pity was aroused; his self-conceit 
alarmed ; her tears, which he set down 
to himself, were sincere ; he was taken 
by surprise ; it was not even in the 
cold, selfish heart of Mr. Micky Quig- 
ley to withstand it. 

“ « Hut tuts! woman,’ he soothingly 
began, ‘ dry your eyes; let nobody cow 
ye down this way ; if you cannot live 
here, why that’senough. I see I must 
make my own av ye, at last—hould 
your tongue, not a word more wid ye— 
sure we’re of one mind now, Honor, 
any how.’ 

“A few weeks after, Honor was as- 
sured of the prize she so ardently 
sought, and so unexpectedly gained. 
She became Mrs. Mick Quigley with 
great triumph and rejoicing; and her 
husband, in a short time, having set- 
tled on a farm, when prairie cranes 
alighted on her meadows, so far from 
considering them birds of evil omen, she 
always expressed particular delight at 
their visits ; frequently referring to the 
incidents which Jed to her union, and 
passionately declaring, ‘ That same 
crane Mr. George shot, was the love- 
liesest fowl that iver flew into glory ? ” 


“Thank you, Joliffe, thank you,” 
said his friends together, “ your little 
coquette was not more fortunate than 
she deserved, for her admirable skill in 
keeping so many fellows in that exqui- 
site state of perplexity preceding an 
undetermined proposal.” 

“ After all,” said Slaughter, “ with 
even the greatest possible quantity of 
natural and acquired impudence, that 
same popping the question is a particu- 
larly curious experiment, unless one is 
excessively sure of the affirmative— 
devilish like the first shock of a shower- 
bath, but not got over so easily, unless 
the answer is more favorable than our 
modesty anticipates.” 

*“* But, my dear fellow,” interrupted 
Solomon, “ who would be mad enough 
to risk the mortification of a negative ? 
—who would venture the shock, unless 
there were symptomatic tendencies to 
a desire of consociation? Lord, Mr. 
Slaughter, even with pretty unequivocal 
demonstrations, they will sometimes 
deceive us, for the inherent love of 
mischief—and” sighed Solomon retro- 
spectively— when I think of those 
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round mocking eyes, and the half- 
raised eyebrow, and the demure prim- 
med-up mouth, ane the pretended infir- 
mity of hearing, with a ‘did you speak to 
me, Mr. Solomon ?’—and on a repetition 
of one’s hopes, and fears, and admira- 
tions, and distractions, and devotions, 
the quiet ‘ that is all—is itt Oh !’"—and 
then politely suffocating a laugh, con- 
cluding with—‘ extreme ly sorry—never 
dreamed of such a thing, could not pos- 

sibly—entirely out of the question !’— 
W hy I declare to you,” he went on im- 
pressively, “I would not now hint to a 
voman on the subject, unless she made 


downright love to me of her own free 
will.” 

“Ye hae had a sair taigle wi’ some 
thrawart lassie, Mr. Solomon t” chuck- 


led the pedilar. 

“ Permit me to say,” said Hermann, 
“T cannot agree with you in this mat- 
ter, Mr. Solomon—it is hardly fair to 
expect that they whose education is to 
repress even the appearance of prefer- 
, unless with sufficient warranty for 
displaying it, should perhaps pine and 
suffer through the coward fear of man’s 
vanity being wounded by a re fusal. I 
grant ye it is a very painful trial, if the 
heart be deeply interested, to . for 
sympathy, and find no responsive fee}- 
ing to our Own. Sut what do we gain 
by being silent—by remaining in su 
pense, if there be the slightest ground 
for hope t o rest on? Suy pose with this 
dread of 1 vanity (for it 


ence 


S- 


mortified 
not pride) before our eyes, we bury the 


IS 


passion in our own bosom—where is 
the gain —is the anguish any less, be- 
cause it is concealed '—is not the un- 


certainty of what might have been the 
result of a more direct course, a great 
hindrance to our recovery of peace, to 
the restoration of wonted equanimity ? 
Positive knowledge the mind at 
rest; even a refusal leaves one less to 
regret, for that very wounded vanity 
steps in to our aid, and ve? ry presently is 
spirited up to act on the offensive—be- 
sides, if a woman be worth loving, 
whatever little natural triumph she may 
feel in the proof of the power of her 
fascinations, will be more than counter- 
balanced by a tender respect, and al- 
most tearful pity for one whose good 
taste she must be unwise to doubt, and 
whose disappointment must be propor- 
tionate to her own value. Ah, my 
young friend, you enlist a sensible or 
feeling woman in your cause, by thus 


seis 


of the Pratrie. 


confiding your future happi- 


} 


modestlv 
hether she ae- 


me her 
cept under limitations, or refuse unre- 
servedly, she will always re member the 
highest man can pay 
woman with tenderness or 


ss to dec sion-—w 


compliment to 


a vel tle 


ret, as the circumstances may de- 
mand; unless, indeed, some apish 
idiot, or brutal fool, may have the pre- 


sumption to address her on a subject so 


deeply involving her hopes of happiness 
here and hereafter. Alas, I hold it our 





bounden duty to yield these rights to 
woman, without expecting or desiring 
encouragement, as it is called, to lure 
us on—let us chivalrous! admit 
woman’s distinctive prerogative, n¢ 
shrink from giving her every just and 
honorable opportunity of exercising it, 
fettered and confined as she is in ev 
other respect, and too often harassed 
or dé luded even in this - 

“That’s my opinion exactly, Her- 
mann,” said Slaughter, “I say if a man 
a made up hi mind as to the love, 

id so forth, why in the name of com- 
mon sense neal shilly-shallying about 
it—let him ask and be done with th 
acue fit at once. Sure even the asking 
itself is a great thing—putting it into 
their heads you know—-faith, there’ 
something in that! Set a woman 
to thinking about you—(and no surer 
way than making love to her)—why the 
business is half done, ifnobody h e! 
there before vou—a od you might hi ve 

tifled yourself s th your meditations til 
Aiea lay, ae never a bit the wiser.” 

‘But, excuse me, Mr. Slaughter,” 
interrupted Solomon * one could 
insinuate a preference you know, with- 
out committing oneself{—till you could 
discover her inclination towards you.” 

* Tut, Sol—too much law in that 
entirely—or knavery, the same thing, 
If you like the girl, tell her so off-hand 
—that’s your came. May be she’ 
indifferent—well, as I said before, it 
sets her thinking, that’s a great point; 
maybe she has a softness towards you 
—the business is settled; maybe (and 
that’s a mighty disagreeable sup; 
tion) she likes somebody else—why o 
course she'll tell you-so, and the mat 
ter’s ended—a Ip down the sorrow, and 
the pride, and the mortification, and 
round you turn, your own man again. 
But there’s another all difficulty, 

\Hermann, my dear, we haven't brought 
under consideration—when the crea- 
tures take a fancy to us, ugly devils as 
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we are ! which they will do sometimes 
for contrariness, God help them! we 
not for them—what’s 


how are we 


caring a rush 
then, Hermann ? 
to elude the danger to them and our- 
brought on by our 
inconscious captivation?” Slaughter 
need round witha merry wink. 


‘Cut d 


tx 
selves, 


| 


Joliffe, joining 
*s and Mr. Campbell’s 


1 ry 
and run, 
oudly in Solomon 


subdue I laughte ro 


fs : : : 

“Ah,” replied Hermann, folding his 
hands, nd smiling quietly at the jovial 
questioner, who, drawing himself up 


self-satisfaction, running his 





ngers through | black bushy curls, 
ind givil ry settling twitch to his collar, 
then rather affectionately throwing his 
eye from th muscular outline of his 
leg. to the sn handsome foot which 
even t ick it could not altegether 
disguise, turned with a certain eager 
imp c Lo h i i nd { eit er 
your personal « intellectual advan- 
tages hh er lled Sou worm n’s 
pt | io not | Ist the young ge ntle- 
mans OSILLO! t ry ik 0 d, until 
the same justice is done to her which 
I cons due to yé seit I believe,” 
ind Hermann resumed his usual 
serjous ner i amount ot 
ora ) il f proceeds 
on faintly. Lis a@singular, or il 
v D \ Vv wretc! I st In Whi h 
vO othing to hope, nothing to 
ves us from the wear ol 
h gles. It would be well, per- 
naps, l we couk 0 the hoy but 
th toiled thre vears of ex 
me ld not ( n the tran- 
yu vhich admitted o | We 
ky Lie e] O con tib] 
w t i \ Wi the 18) 
oft ¢ i ce ) Ze n th j 
ij ( uteri nol 
hoy L p tment. O ol your 
poet ful } "er ris 
tainty of wak bliss,—and Miiton’s 
hero, as § mely 
“ «Then farewell hope—and with hone 
fa lf 
Farewell remors: ———’ 
| { ex ( ons ely id { y 
aeas oi the two stat ot bel pl- 
I 
1eS3 misery immutable, eterna! 
LD | tak me!” an the ed tl 
edlar, with a bewildered stare. “if I 


can mak oot what a’ 


power of 
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the bit lassie’s deein’ for love o’ Mr. 
Slaughter!” 

‘“* Ha, ha, ha!” burst simultaneously 
from the others, with the exception of 
Hermann, who composedly waited until 
the merriment pro- 
ceeded— 

‘I will not presuppose, Slaughter, 
you or any man of honor, 
would seek to win what you would not 


subsided, and 


common 


rr} 


desire to wear— 


*€¢ To play an hour with beauty’s chain, 
Then fliag it idly by —— ” 

hummed Joliffe, nodding at Solomon— 
“JT pledge you my honor it’s an ex- 
tre mely dificult thing, 
very few natural advantages, to keep out 
of scrapes of that kind, Hermann. I 
don’t mean to say one would make posi- 
tive. love, you know, without intention, 
but there’s a sort of civility lrishmen in 
particular can't avoid for the life of 
them, that takes mightily the world 
over—they, poor souls, innocent of all 
able, and so often mis- 
y are, by the creatures 
no trifle of a vexation 


where one has a 


but doing the agree 

understood as the 
I tell you it’s 

to some ol us at least 

‘Ha, ha!” laughed So 

bul li you say 

| 


lomon drily, 
iwhter— 
for his 
+ ‘ +} i } 


looks ; at least nothing should be ex 
ected are 


nothing, Sia 
cannot be condel 


iOng as Wworas 


of him, SO 


not against him; and it’s but fair to 
make their hearts ache after their own 
fashion.”’ 


‘Och, Solomon, you always go for 


the non assu ipsel but we inconsid- 

et ( OOIs be i look and Spt ak —<iv ul 

a help we can help it—though it 
ould be the nof us.” 


Then, Mr. Slaughter,’ said Her- 


inn warmly, ‘I condemn yeur pre- 
ct 1 }07 ih 

“ Stop, sto} exclaimed Slaughter ; 
“my dear Hermann, it is not myself 
I’m luding te, by any manner of 
m (hold your tongue, Joliffe, sure 


il at me)—it is our 
national faikisg [Um illustrating. 
Mrs. Jenkinson, r, may I 


skill again 


tooth and n 
just 
my d \ 
your incomparadi¢ 


xing the Boston 


untorta- 


1 4 1 i 
the matter thus: if a woman 
nately regards a man with os 





which are not re iprocat l, and he 
sovery,. itis Imperative 


at ance, whatever of 
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pain it may cost either, come to aclear 
explanation—give her to understand, 
delicately and tenderly, of course, but 
decisively, there is no hope, and her 
woman’s pride will do the rest. Above 
all things, as I said before, relieve her 
of the agonies of uncertainty.” 
“That,” said Mr. Campbell, “ brings 


to my mind a circumstance, which if 


you will accept as my quota to the eve- 
ning’s amusement, I will relate to you.” 
“The very thing we want,” replied 
Slaughter; “another story, with, I 
trust, a heroine worth toasting.” 
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“And offering the incense of the 
Nicotian weed to,” added Joliffe. 

“An’ thanks to praise, Mr. Her- 
mann’s no at it again, wi’ your philoso- 
pheesin’; he ay pits me in a dwawm 
wi’ his solemnity,” whispered the ped- 
lar. 

“Think yourself safe, old boy,” re- 
turned Slaughter, “ if he doesn’t bring 
the transcendental on your shoulders— 


“Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schlegel, and 
Leibnitz together, 

All good German names—so all birds of a 
feather.’ ” 


Quintin Campsei’s Srory. 


* Although I am now a settler in this 


commonly called wilderness, and as of 


necessity an industrious husbandman, 
yet have I seen some varieties of men 
and manners in my day, and have also 
a right to call myself somewhat of a 
traveller. But being 
romantic individually, I never was for- 
tunate in meeting with extraordinary 
adventures personally ; yet I have oc- 
casionally ebserved and traced very 
curious incidents in the course of my 
rambles relative to others. As our 
last tale was a merry one, I| shall bring 
out a serious strain to relieve the mo- 


notony of mirth, assuring you, from 
my own intimate knowledge of the 


circumstances,’of the truth of my nar- 
rative. 

“ Business of a mercantile nature 
carried me to Cuba, and I was detain- 
ed three or four months inthe Havana. 
It so happened I lodged in a boarding- 
house with several of the performers 
of the Italian opera. Of course you 
all know there is generally a pretty 
fair troupe in that city, superior, per- 
haps, to any other this side of the At- 
lantic ; music of that deseription be- 


ing much cherished and patronised 
there. Some of these singers were 


excellent fellows—gentlemanly, open- 
hearted, honorable men ; but the prince 
of song, as well as of all rare and 
noble qualities, was the splendid basso, 
Lucio Arrosari. I became exceeding- 
ly attached to him: his quiet good 
sense, his acknowledged liberality, the 
scrupulous regularity of his life, were 
respected by all admitted to his ac- 
quaintance. Nor did we less admire 
his good-natured willingness to enter- 
tain us with his magnificent voice, 


the reverse of 


which charmed away many a dull eve- 
ning, as those who wish to sustain a 
creditable reputation cannot always be 
rambling about a city in search of 
amusement ; and when absent from the 
sweet communion of home, the gayest 


spirit will sometimes droop with a 
sense of loneliness, he is a valuable 
acquisition to our society who can 


either soothe or banish those melan- 
choly regrets we have not sufficient 
philosophy to vanquish of ourselves. 
““T suspected Arrosari was himselt 
tinged with the sadness or ennui he so 
dexterously dispersed from the counte 
nances of others. His reminiscences 
of his native land must have been pe- 
culiarly dear; there was a depth, a 
fullness of love im the words he utter- 
ed most carelessly of that land’s beau- 
tiful language, as if they might be an 
invocation to call up around him forms 
ineffably beautiful, or inexpressibly be- 
keved. His remarkably hi indsome face 
and person did not pass unnoticed 
among the dark-eyed dames of Cuba 
indeed, wherever he had wandered, 
North or South, East or West, he had 
received, as I well know, from com- 
paring my observations with others, 
unequivocal testimony of the havoc he 
made among the susceptible hearts of 
fair ladies. Had he thought it worth 
while io be -vaim of these things, never 
man had better reason: if he were so, 
it was concealed beneath triple folds of 
reserve in his secret heart. As an in- 
stance of his refined feeling, one morn- 
ing, on hastily entering his chamber, I 
\found him burning a pile of many- 
colored and many-scented Aillets dour, 
I was certain, most of them unopened. 
Gaily I charged him with his indiffer- 
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ence and want of self-esteem in not 
preserving these proofs of his achieve- 


ments. He turned to me with a look 


so lofty, so calmly noble, saying—‘ If 


some poor women are too warm in af- 
fection, or too weak in principle, shall 
I, whom God has endowed with a 
colder heart, or more stern morality, 
mock at their folly, or hold up such 
pitiable trophies as these to the scorn 
and ridicule of our unsparing and un- 
generous sex! 
error forme. Ihave no love for any 
woman. Iwill not feign what I do 
not feel. They may revile my cold- 
ness, or despise my pusillanimity, but 
they can never charge me with false- 
hood, or brand me with dishonor.’ 
“One evening at the opera, I no- 
ticed near me an old man and a young 
girl, who listened to the performance 
with an intelligent delight, a passion- 
ate abstractedness, very different from 
most ardent admirers of the 
The old man beat time, 
ind marked the 
with an unusual accuracy and delicacy 
of perception. The girl was more ab- 
sorbed ; her soul was entranced; and 
the enthusiasm of the ex- 
quisitely illumined the dark and rich 
Castilian her =o 


much was I interested in my two neich- 


even the 
performance. 


choicest passages 


moment 


beauty of face. 


bors, I even forgot Arrosari; and 
when he glanced towards me, as he 


afterwards remarked, instead of look- 
ing to catch his eye, as was my wont, 
he saw me gazing at some object con- 

led fi by the fluttering 


cealed from his 
He jested 


y's mantilla. 


View 
ee 


of a noble lad 


me as Wwe walked home togethe r on 
my sudden passion, whe n | de scribed 


the person who had so fascinated me ; 
but as we turned a corner of a dark, 


‘ ; 


narrow street, we both paused spell- 
bound, on he that 


ceau of La Sonnambula, ‘ J’ non sai,’ 


Lring delicious mor- 
breathed forth with tenderest pathos, 
as if some wandering 


and ac sompanied 
angel swept his golden harp in unison 
with the melodious voice of a kindred 
from which these 


little 


apartment 
issued, was a elevated 
the but 
stone lying near the wall 
raise us to the massive 
balustrade of the balcony, and 
there gained a distinct view of the in- 
It was a spacious room, mean- 
ly furnished, and faintly lighted by a 


sounds 
above street ; 
served to 
time-worn 
we 


terior. 
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small silver cresset, hanging before a 
faded painting of some saint or martyr ; 
its sole occupant, my young enthusiast 
of the opera, seated before a superb 
harp, which, like herself, seemed 
strangely unsuited to the evidences of 
decay and penury around; and from 
the instrument her delicate fingers 
drew forth the heavenly harmonies that 
blended so ethereally with her dulcet 
song. Arrosari, fora few minutes, lis- 
tened and looked, after I whispered, 
‘*’Tis the Senorita,’ and then lightly 
springing back to the said 
quietly, as 1 joined him, in reply tomy 
bursts of admiration : 

““* Her performance is very perfect 
—indeed, | think the finest, the most 
expressive on that difficult instrument 
l ever heard. Her voice is sweet, but 
it has neither volume nor power.’ 

‘Such limited praise did not coin- 
cide with my opinion of her merits ; 
but the beauty which enhanced to me 


ground, 


her other graces and accomplishments, 
weighed lightly in the scale of Arro- 
He laughed at my 
we 


saris judgment. 
lavish encomiums, of course, and 
parted in the corridor to our rest, with 
apparently very different thoughts on a 
very charming subject. 

the Basso to me, 
two or three evenings after our night 
view of the Senorita— Something has 


‘Campbell,’ said 


happened.’ 

“* What? what? I inquired, start- 
ing from a sunset dream of the young 
beauty, of whom I had never been able 
to catch a glimpse or learn anything 
since I left her, like a solitary seraph, 
illumining with her pure sacred 
loveliness the shadowy gloom of that 


and 


dreary chamber. 

““* The sefiorita, you know,’ he went 
on, smiling pleasantly at my « 
‘| have just 
of old 


musician, and 


cer eyes 
and half opened mouth ; 
seen her—she is the daughter 
Castellana, an excellent 
a very good composer, but unfortunate, 
poor man, like too many of his kind, 
and improvident too, when wealth was 
within his grasp.’ 

“* How did you hear this '—where 
did you see them?’ TI inquired. 

*** At Montenero’s.’ 

“* Dios! what did 
there v 

“*Ah, you may well say so!’ re- 
turned the basso singer. ‘ Foolish 
child, weak old man. She went to 
offer herself as pupil to that wild fellow.’ 


such a being 


” 
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“* Pupil!’ I reiterated, ‘can it be 
possible! It will be destruction. What 
did you say ?’ 

“* Patience, my friend, patience—I 
will tell you. ‘They are wretchedly 
poor; the girl hopes to gain a subsist- 
ence by her talents, as the father is too 
nfirm now to earn even what would 
support himself. Montenero, you may 
be sure, at the first glance, had closed 
with the old man’s proposal—they were 
all about settling and signing, when I 
cropped in to the Tenore’s lodgings, to 
return some music I had borrowed. 
Montenero told me the tale, and asked 
me to be witness to the agreement. 
‘This was unnecessary, but the Tenore 
had some ulte view in it, ] could 
discover, by that stealthy glance from 
under his eyelid. I demurred, on the 
pretence that, knowing nothing of the 


Tivol 


seforita’s capacity, | could not coun- 
tenance an arrangement which might 
prove prejudicial to both parties. There 
being something dubious in my ex- 
pressions, the girl looked earnestly at 
ime; I ventured to give hera glance of 
Ah, what 


warning. ready wits those 


women have She instantly drew 
back, and with an air of offended pride, 
refused to proceed in the matter ; say- 
ing she had no wish to impose on any- 


body with her humble and 


neither the solicitations of Montenero, 


abilities ; 


nor the entreaties of her father, could 
zlter her determination. In much 
seeming disple isure she hastily de part- 
ed, accompanied by the old man, and 
not waiting Montenero’s wrath to 
explode on me, [ hastened after them— 


for 


overtook them—soon ¢ xplained to the 
ather my reasons for inte rrupting the 
told him my 
ceived a warm invitation to visit them 
this evening, and have a fair opportu- 


> 
' ne and 
i name, and re- 


jusiness, 


. 1 , 


nity of putting the lady's powers to the 
slight test of my skill in these matters. 


As you are almost “i Fanatico,” 


' I can insure you a 


will 
you come along 
welcome.’ 

“It may readily 


be conjectured his 
offer was gladly accepted. We passed 

g He listened eriti- 
ca'lly—I enthusiastically. He spoke 
very judiciously and favorably of her 
talents, but finally coneluded his calm 
and discriminative praises by candidly 
declaring, he lieve from the 
quality and compass of her voice, la 
‘leresita could ever rise above medio- 
crity ; second or third donna she might 
be, but not higher; and as it was scarce 


# delicious evening. 


aia not be 
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voice for 
to devote 


cultivat 
advised 


worth while to 
the Opera, he 
herself entirely to that art | 
must excel. Asa Harpiste she would 
stand unrivalled; it was a rare and 
prized accomplishment; as a teacher 
might secure inde pende nee, and if 


chost 


which she 


sh 


she to lend her assistance at 


concerts, just then becoming very fash 


ionable, she might immediately acquire 
emolument without the disadvantage of 
| 


engaging in a profession both arduous, 


uncertain, and dangerous to the young 


and beautiful aspirant to its honors. 


* His honest and well-judged advice 
was pr itefully received and implicitly 
followed. La gi esita gave up he 
fancy for the st yut in return, sh 
soon had the felicity of being applauded 


by the noblest and fairest of the ci 
for her exquisite 
accompanime nt of Arrosari in some of 
his most admired scenas. 

‘‘With one or two others they com- 


menced giving a series of concerts for 





some weeks in Havana; and after- 
wards at seve | other places on the 
Island. Old Castellana travelled about 
with his daughter, her ostensible pro- 
tector; but it was evident to everv one 
she looked upon Arrosari as her guat 
dian angel; nor could any tutelary 
spirit have been more entle, more 
vigilant, more more un 
earthly passion! ding care, 
than he. 

“So far all went well. Soon y 
ceiving that the heart « f Teresita w 
filled in its deepest recesses with devo 
tion to her generous friend, I gave up 
all idea of intruding my inferior claims 
upon he r notice. . uly | eC ed 





s not guite justifiable ; but 
‘atifving to oneself to lay 


ng 


my fancy wa 
it is always o 
aside a time ugreeable, but fi 
whim, with the aim of making a 
fice 

* Some 


som 
Sacri- 


to reason. 


| 


passed 


period of fureign residence 


over. 


My 
was nearly 


months 


brought to a close. I was making 
preparation for departure, when one 


morning I met Arrosari hurrying along 
the Plaza des Armas, and joyfully ac- 
costing him, said, I had believed him at 
Matanzas. 

““<¢ Just returned,’ he replied, ‘and I 
am glad to have errived before you had 
time to leave us—we may be fellow 
passengers.’ 

** What, are you returning to New 
York?’ I asked. 


*** Yes, to proceed thence to Italy.” 
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oe Immedi itely 
“¢ Certainly.’ 
“¢ But why 
ba, or of us, or have you ma 


Ts esit 


) } . ‘ 


(Are you tire lof Cue 
rried la 


a,and purpose making the wed- 


ding tour 
‘Neither—an important duty call 


L1ui8 


me home. I have letters requiring its 
fulfilment; besides, I have realized a 

nall fortune—one equal at least to my 
desires. But as you were once a warm 


of la Teresita, I should like to 


leave he under your tTostering ¢ e, 
1 ex ulate you as 80 felice to 

{ ttle maiden on earth. 
f grazie, sign : I, 
‘ | | , 
I think pe i in ell 

2 , 

I the first place in some 
i vom I n; Ss 

I ’ i il occuphk 1 that 
4 hers eve ‘ 
( Lj 

N », hat I do not 
\ leve i ¢ I LO-1 LO 
ol st ri; you have not seen her 
eeks d ' yu may 
} 1a] u may 
( an 
j nee " y en th (Jing l 
} it was Arr farewell 
' 
\ iement had crowded to 
‘ 
i ) 9 . i n l 
H ‘ l \ Ma y 

i Ve | Lil i ] i) 

s i Va ! in 
) 7 I Ll unriv | 
m. Mi \ ir bosom, In- 

ol ( r witl thi 
‘ La » al | 2 

} } i ‘ i i ity 
LV yyobed, siching in vain regret, 

was to be the last time tho 
F ' } 

} Sii¢ eve awe 0 
the Cuban Is the stage- 
box la J ta ' 

ew | j ‘ s rile 
( in () i ine 
( t. she we A 
4 
{ i Saris i ! eyes an Vi y 
(pressive ule, as with triumphant 
( elessne om the conscious cer- 
tainty ¢ 3 y, one richt ifter 
nother we oll forth in ma en 
exub f he revelled in the rare 
and exhaust! treasures ol his own 
] y } 
deep music. Her fingers would wan- 
de 1¢ mo ents unheeding among t 
i * ) } 
chords of her harp, and then catching 
instantaneous 1 tion om some 
surpassing tone ot her heart's idol, she 
wouid ! those beauteot ~ h; nds with 


impetuous grace across the 


strings, and 
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~ 
. 


of, and 
some- 


draw forth sounds emulot 


scarcely equalled by, his own. 


times his eye would rest on her with 
wonder and delight—they were mutu- 


ally entranced and entrancing; but 
with him it quickly passed, when, as I 
could hear, the low whispered ‘ Brava, 
brava, cara!’ and observe it had deep- 
ened the rich flush of excitement upon 
her cheek—his wary 
ing, with emphatic 
continue, ‘ Bene, sorella mia 
sudden pallor and ¢ 
the 
epithet gave to the P enthusi- 
ast, whose melody seemed, like thi 
i yptian *s, to be awakened 
die away with the radiant in 
her im] 


IDGSSIVE y 
* When the exhibition was cor 


olan ‘e 850 pe rcely- 


coldness he would 
while a 
ontracted brow bore 
agony this change of 


witness to 
iss1lonate 


] 


Statue and 


sovereign. 
‘luded, 











I went behind the scenes and found Ar- 
rosarl surroundé 1 by his numerous as- 
ciates of the same profession. They 
were all regrets, lamentations, congratu 
lations app , extravagance and 
c] lie was much beloved, and 
they evidently fel n their own way 
ely enough, the loss they should 
SUSTAIN ¢ i his« p ture Ll was eve 
open handed to the needy, and liberal 
Oo nhiS pov rful l l to p sh 1orw | i 
poor fellow’s benefit, or fill t 
pated empty ben of a concert room 
by the magic of his name. 
‘Old Castellana stood nearest to him 
ffecti tely nodding assent to every 
word of prais row—n id 
then taking off S s8] ) 
away t moisture that would ithe 
oO em d | te the | ary bree? 
» ps Cor ] \ th O it! 
d $ TY} daughter, \ y a dark 
Sa cloak thrown around h lly 
veri ne r embroidered white robe, i 
ve of delicate lace floating like t 
0 raided tresses, an « xpre on 
of patient woe on her young face, more 
ouch rom its sad h ility and re 
S Ltle 1 on the father’s arm 
| fon liste ng to every ton Ol 
the bel ls voice eemed h lir 
up ¢ wN l gl nce eat ( 
word relics for memory to weep 
over when hope should be no mort 
“© What, going 0 soon, to-niglit, 
\ Sarl, to | ve us t norrow 
for ¢ V repeated many voices she 


pted to bid farewell. ‘ We can 
not part with you yet’—‘Onr noble 
Basso’ —' (,ood,. . 
Never another 
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‘ Bravo, bravo’— Oh, voce stupenda’— 
‘voce superba’— mai, mai, altra cosi 
bella’—* mai, mar’— Caro Lucio, la 
mano, non ct lasciate’-—‘ ohimé addio, 
addio’— por sempre, por sempre, Lu- 
cio mio.” 

“ * Farewell, farewell, my kind com- 
panions,’ replied the Basso, his words 
almost inaudible. ‘ Farewell, my 
friends—Rossi, Pantinelli—Gualtieri, 
addio. Gentilissima signora, addio. 
Signorine vezzose, bacio le mani. Cas- 
tellana, I shall see you again to-mor- 
row. Teresita, non piangere, cara. 
Almaviva, Dottore, addio. Basilio, 


‘buona sera, caro. Figaro will never 


assist in turning you out of doors 
li 
again. 

**Oh, Dio! ohime, * Aneora, Lu- 
cio,’ * altra parola,’ ‘ addio, addio,’ and 
amid cries and groans, deeply felt no 
doubt, but to quiet people almost ludi- 
crous in their vehemence, I locked my 
arm in the honored Basso’s, and car- 
ried him away from the overwhelming 
affliction of the motley throng, that 
crowded around to see him for the last 
time. 

“An unforeseen circumstance de- 
layed me another week in Havana. 
Arrosari, meantime, had sailed, as he 
intended, to New York; thence to 
proceed to his final destination. 

“ My visits of ceremony and leave- 
taking were all paid, but I felt a great 
inclination to call once more on Sefor 
Castellana. The evening before my 
departure, I went to the house; I was 
shown to the apartment in which I had 
first beheld Teresita sitting at her harp. 
I found her there alone, in almost the 
same position, but no melodious sounds 
floated from her pale, parted lips ; no 
vibrations trembled from the chords 
among which her fingers strayed with- 
out awaking the slumbering harmonies. 
A gleam of light shone in her large 
eyes as she rose to meet me. 

“* Welcome,’ she said, ‘Senor 
Campbell, welcome. Perhaps I must 
say welcome, but soon to say farewell.’ 

“<*Tt is but too true, Senora. I 
come to take leave, and thank you for 
the many delightful hours I have 
passed in your society.’ 

«So all.go,’ she returned, ‘all go 
away, and sigh when they part, and 
then forget us. Poor women stay at 
home, with but one memory to languish 
on, clinging to the resting-place of 
their buried affections—our best com- 


panions, recollections like pale ghosts, 
whispering ever, “ here he looked, he 
spoke, he moved.” ’ 

‘I grieve to hear you speak in this 
manner, my dear lady.’ 

*“* Ah, it will do me good to talk to 
you, Lucio loved you so much, and | 
care for nothing but what his regard 
has hallowed. I will not say that I 
wish we had never met—no, no—bet- 
ter, far better, disappointed, broken- 
hearted, blighted as I am, to have 
known him—to have loved him, though 
weak!v, and in vain.’ 

“* But I thought Arrosari was at- 
tached to you, Sefiora.’ 

“6 AR. she breathed a _ long, 
deep sigh as if wrung with intense 
pain, ‘ that name—that name, which is 
before me wheresoever I gaze, that is 
breathed in my ear wheresoever I go, 
that is written here amid smouldering 
ashes’—she pressed her hands on her 
heart lightly— but do not wrong him 
by supposing he ever gave me reason 
to imagine he loved me. Oh, never, 
never, No brother could be more kind, 
none could be colder in that kindness. 
My father does not suspect my we 
ness—not that I am ashamed of 
no—I glory in my adoration—but ar st 
the poor old man should mourn for the 
desolation of his child, I have hitherto 
concealed it.’ 

“ * But you may be mistaken,’ J said 
soothiny gly, ‘he may yet return. Iam 
sure he thought of you with the ten- 
derest rega.d.’ 

** Ah, it is well,’ she replied, with 
a faint, despairing smile, ‘it is a good 
dream of yours, Senor ¢ ‘ampbell ; but 
here, I will show you his farewell, read 
it, and then you will see how much | 
have to expect.’ 

*“ She handed me a letter, which she 
drew from the folds of her dress. I 
read it over several times, as I could 
not make out the meaning at once, it 
being in Italian; and as near as I can 
remember, I will repeat it. This is no 
breach of confidence, for the circum- 
stances have since become well known 
to those acquainted with either party : 





“J promised to see you once again be- 
fore my departure, cara Teresita, but I 
find myself unequal to bear the pain of 
bidding you personally farewell. After 
the attentions you so generously bestowed 
on one far from worthy of those precious 
evidences of affection, it would be worse 
than folly to dissemble, or pretend that I 
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do not comprehend your feelings. Why 
I have not secured my own felicity, by 
presuming on your gentle sentiments, you 
will understand from the short and faith- 
ful narrative I send you. Read it, Tere- 
sita cara, ani when the broad ocean rolls 
its eternal waves between us, believe, 
that in this brief life you will be my 
sweetest recollection; and if the shadows 
of earth follow us to another existence, 
this gleam on the dreary path of a solitary 
wanderer, will be the most beloved mem- 
ory there 

“ My father was a respectable mer- 
chant of Livorno, whom some unforeseen 
misfortunes of trade had involved far be- 
yond his means, and caused to endanger 
the portion of two orphan nieces, to re 
trieve the credit he dreaded to lose in the 
little commercial world to which he be- 
longed But ruin was inevitable—it 
could not be retarded; and to save him 
from the obloquy which would have fallen 
on his name,one man came forward as 
his friend, in whom he had confided, ad- 
vanced sums to pay his creditors, replaced 
the fortane of his wards, so criminally 
perilled, and settled a pension on us, suffi- 
cient to.support my mother, and educate 
myself. This person was of immense 
wealth, and ancient lineage. To inherit 
and transmit these to posterity, there was 
but one sickly girl, painfully disagreeable 
in person, weak and distorted in mind as 
in body. His most ardent desire was 
that his name, once so illustrious, should 
not from among men. He 
knew no one, save some worthless adven- 
turer, would accept even his riches 
eharged with the incumbrance of this 
coarse and imbecile creature as a wife. 
For all he had done for us, he required 
but one recompense—I was young, intel- 
ligent, well-disposed, and well-born. I 
was to be the sacrifice to expiate my pa- 
eoncealed misfortunes and dis- 


pass a way 


rent’s 
nonor. 

‘It were sad to tell, how many prayers, 
how many were said, and wept, 
between my poor mother and myself, be- 
fore my consent was gained to the be- 
trothal. It was done at last—I see those 
meaningless eyes, I feel that large, cold, 


tears 
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grasping, clammy hand even now, oh 
God! as we stood before the priest of the 
sin-offering 

* My mother had a proviso introduced 
into the contract, that on Catalina's com- 
ing of age (until which time the finale of 
our nuptials was deferred), she might, if 
so she should choose, in lieu of her poor 
purchased husband, accept the amount of 
my father’s debt, and release me from the 
engagement. For this I have toiled, for 
this I have studied, for this I have roamed 
from Jand to land, never disdaining the 
most trifling chance of accumulating my 
precious ransom: but years have now 
passed on, the father is yet alive, and the 
daughter has decided on claiming me as 
her husband. I go at their commands—I 
go to bow myself to the misery entailed 
on me by the crimes (for it deserves no 
milder name) of my unhappy parent 
This haunting thought has pursued me 
through every moment of existence; 
among smiling and applauding crowds— 
in hours of friendly communion—in silent, 
but not unpeopled solitude. Yet still 
there was a ray of hope, that the harvest 
of my labours might yet redeem me. That 
hope is over—the vast and cheerless des- 
ert of the future lies before me, in its 
palpable aridity. Judge, then, Teresita, 
if I depart for my own fair Italy with 
emotions of pleasure. But farewell—I 
have no right to impose any portion of my 
burthen upon you. Addio, cara, the sole 
bright being among the loveliest I have 
seen, ever regretted by Lucio Arrosari.” 


“ Few words were uttered after this. 
I pressed my lips to her cold hand, and 
bade her a last farewell. 

“Six months after, one morning, in 
a reading room, [ lifted up Havana 
Gazette. My eye soon caught some 
words like the se— 

“<*Tt is with exceeding sorrow we 
are obliged to state, the accomplished 
Harpiste, Senora Teresita Castellana. 
died yesterday, of le bility. 
The funeral solemnities will take place 
this evening in the Cathedral of San 
Antonio.’ ” 


general ¢ 


(To be continued.) 
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CHANNING.* 
BY J. G. WHITTIER 


Nor vainl y did old poe ts tell, 
Nor vainly did old genius paint, 

God’s great and crowning miracle, 
The hero and the saint! 


For even in a faithless day 
Can we our sainted ones discern; 
And feel, while with them on the way, 
Our hearts within us burn. 


} 
i 


And thus the common tongue and pen 
Which world-wide echo ( ‘HANNING’S fame 
As one of Heaven’s anointed men 
Have sanctified his name. 


In vain shall Rome her portals bar, 
And shut from him her saintly prize, 

Whom, in the werld’s great calendar, 
All men shall canonize. 


By Narragansett’s sunny bay, 

Beneath his green embowering wood 
To me it seems but veste rday 

Since at his side I stood. 


And with us one who, plain and true, 
Life’s highest purpose understood, 
And like his blessed Master knew 


tm 3 : 
The joy of Going good. 


Unlearned, unknown to letter’d fame, 
Yet on the lips of En vland’s poor 

And toiling millions dwelt his name 
With blessings evermore. 


Unknown to power or place, yet where 
lhe sun looks o'er the Carib sea, 

It blended with the freeman’s prayer 
And song of ji ibilee 


He spoke of England’s mighty wrong, 

wre ills her suffering children knew, 
here Hope, outworn by waiting long 
The last | pale licht withdrew. 


O’er Channing’s face the tenderness 

ithetic sorrow stole, 

Like a still ae dow, passionless, 
The sorrow of the soul. 


* The a time saw Dr. Channing, was in the summer of 1841, when in con 
pany Wi y En: an friend, JoserH SturGe, so well known for his philanthropi 
labors ot liberal political opinions, I visited him at his summer residence on Rhode 
Island. In recalling the impressions of that visit, it can scarcely be necessary to say 
that I have no reference to the peculiar religious opinions of a man, whose life, 
beautifi lly and truly manifested above the atmosphere of Sect, is now the world’s 
common legacy. 
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But. when the generous Briton told, 


} 


How hearts were answering to his own, 


And Freedom’s rising murmur rolled 

| P tothe dull-eared throne, 
[ saw, methought, a glad surprise 

Chrill through that frail and pain-worn frame, 
And kindling in those deep, calm eyes 

A still and earnest flame. 


His few, bri { words were such as move 
The human heart—the Faith-sown seeds 
Which ripen In the soil of love 


To high heroic deeds. 


No bars of sect or clime were felt— 
The Babel strife of tongues had cease: 
And, at one common altar knelt 


The Quaker and the Priest. 


And not in vain: with streneth renewed, 


And zeal refreshed, and hope less dim, 
lor that brief meeting, each pursued 
The path allotted him. 


How echoes yet each Western hill 

And vale with Channing’s dying word ! 
How are the hearts of freemen still 

By that great warning stirred ! 


And the calm stranger—where is he? 
He treads his native soil ones more, 
pe aceful leader of the free, 


A pl ader for the poor. 


\ 


Before him time-wroucht barriers fall, 
Old fears subside, old hatreds melt, 
And, stretching o’er the sea’s blue wall, 
lhe Saxon greets the Celt. 
2 
[he yeoman on the Scottish lines, 
The Sheffield grinder, worn and grim, 
‘The delyer in the Cornwall mines, 
Look up with hope to him. 


Swart smiters of the clowing steel, 
Dark feeders of the forge’s flame, 
Pale watchers at tl om and whe el, 

Repeat his honored name. 


And thus the influence of that hour 
Of converse by Rhode Island’s strand, 
Lives in the calm, resistless power 
Which moves our father-land. 


God blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the feeling word He speeds, 


And Truth, at His requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds, 


Where is the victory of the grave? 
What dust upon the spirit lies ? 
God keeps the sacred life He gave— 

The Prophet never dies ! 
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** You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher 

You did mingle blame and praise, 
Rusty Christopher. 

When [ learnt from whom it came, 

I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher ; 


I could not forgive the 


praise, 


Fusty Christopher.” 


Tuts was Mr. Tennyson’ s reply to an 
article in Blackwood reviewing his first 
publishe od volume of “ Poems chiefly 
lyrical.” We are not aware that a 
subsequent review, equally unjust and 
unfavorable, which appeared in the 
Quarterly, somewhere about six years 


ago, if we mistake not, called “forth 


any poetical rejoinder on the part of 


Mr. Tennyson, whose pettish retort 
upon Blackwood is among the few 
lines that we wished erased from his 
first edition, and were glad to miss 
from the last, which Mr. Moxon put 
forth a year ago, and which we now 
find republished in Boston—in form 
and appearance precisely like the Eng- 
lish work. The only review of ‘Ten- 
nyson in any degree worthy of him, 
was one written by a brother poet, Mr. 
Milnes, and which appeared in the 
Quarterly a short time ago; and 
though we are by no means sure that 
the whole of what was due to him was 
awarded to Mr. Tennyson by his 
friendly critic, at least the coarseness 
and the singular insensibility exhibited 
in the two former reviews, gave place 
in Mr. Milnes’s article to a cordial sym- 
pathy with some of the poet’s great 
merits, and an 
them in a kindred spirit. To the inti- 
mates of Mr. Tennyson it has long 
been evident, even from the early days 
of college promise (so often full of 
prophecies that have no accomplish- 
ment), that he was destined to infuse 
into the poetry of his day new fresh- 
ness, vigor, grace, and beauty, and 
that the early 
his first productions was no delusive 
‘meteor which the sun exhaled,” but 


* Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 


acknowledgment of 


excellence of some of 


vols, 


‘ 
~- 


the very dawn of a high and noble 
career, destined to grow brighter and 


brighter unto the perfect day. For 
ourselves, and we were among those 
who saw the earliest shining of this 
poetical luminary, we hold him to have 
risen yet but a sm: : space through the 
intellectual sphere he is destined to ir- 
radiate ; and in what we conceive to 
be still the morning of his genius, do 
not hesitate to pronounce him the first 
English poet of this day. Let us be 
understood—W ordsworth, Rogers, and 
Moore are not, alas! of this day, but 
of yesterday ; and as far as their ge- 
nius may be claimed by any time, 
rather than by all time, it must be by 
that portion of the past which, al- 
though it be but memory to the elder 
of our contemporaries, is already tra- 
dition to the younger. The public 
has been quicker than the reviewers in 
appreciating Mr. ‘Tennyson's merits— 


and while his early poems had to 
struggle into favor through the cold 


and thick morning mists of condemn- 
ing Blackwoods and Quarterlies, his lat- 
ter ones have seized upon their read- 
ers with a power defying criticism— 
the power of truth and beauty—and 


Mr. Milnes’s eulogistical analysis of 
them follows rather than leads the 


public opinion of these exquisite pro- 
ductions. Whereas we remember 
the time when Alfred Tennyson’s 
poetry, known only by a few, and ad- 
mired even by yet fewer, owed its 
principal notoriety to the fact of its 
being turned into ridiculous ridicule in 
the Quarterly Review, we have, with- 
in the last year, heard it read aloud in 
crowded drawing-rooms to sympathetic 


Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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and admiring throngs of intellectual 
and refined listeners—applauded by 
critics whose fiat was even more po- 
tential than the damning voice of the 
now forgotten article in the Quarterly— 
most musically recited, and approving- 
ly commented on by the most perfect 
master of taste (we use the word ad- 
visedly) of his time—and, though last not 
least, republished in this new world, to 
whose inhabitants the free, simple, 
grand, and true speech of the poet 
should, and we doubt not will, come 
with infinite power. 

It isa fact that speaks highly for Mr. 
Tennyson's present estimation in Eng- 
land, that on the death of the late Poet 
Laureate, Southey, he was suggested 
by many and competent judges as his 
l The Laureateship, with its 
obsolete tribute of yearly verses (now 
done away with), and its quaint pay- 
ment of a pipe of wine in addition to 
the salary belonging to the office, from 
the time of Ben Jonson downward to 
the present day, had been gradually 
becoming a species of not very honor- 
able sinecure ; but the eminent scholar- 
ship and varied abilities of the late 
Laureate, sufficiently redeemed it from 
the degradation to which poets of the 
calibre of Mr. Pye, his predecessor 
(an exemplary man and singularly 
harmless writer), had reduced it. That 
Mr. Pye may have beena very ade- 
quate Laureate for George the Third, 
we will not attempt to deny ; but on 
Southey’s assuming the un- 
doubtedly reassumed a dignity which 
was Southey’s rather than its own; 
and however the Maid of Orleans and 
others of Mr. Southev’s early and 
mere liberal productions may have 
risen singularly to some memories in 
conjunction with his appointment to 
the loyal office of Poet Royal, the 
situation filled by the author of Thala- 
ba, of Roderick, and of the noble 
chronicle of England’s great naval 
hero, could not butdescend as an honor 
to any man: therefore that Mr. Ten- 
nyson, yet young in years, and com- 
paratively in deed also, should have 
even been suggested for an office for 
which Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and 
Wordsworth might have been competi- 
tors, and which the latter has accepted, 
is an undeniable proof of the rank 
which he holds, and the esteem in 
which he is held, in the literary world 
ot England.” The volumes before us 


successor. 


othee, it 
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are no less remarkable for the great 
originality displayed in the earlier 
pieces they contain, than for the rapid 
progress towards excellence of the 
highest order, exhibited in the later 
ones; but at the same time that we ob- 
serve a gradation in power and beauty 
which places the author’s last produc- 
tions on an immeasurably higher level 
than his first, we are compelled to no- 
tice the most curious mental anomaly 
that ever fell under our observation, of 
which this last complete edition of his 
poems affords a sample. 

That a man, republishing his early 
works, should see occasion to alter 
words, lines, passages, or even mate- 
rially to change the construction of 
whole pieces, we can understand ;—that 
in this process he should remedy many 
of the defects of an unripe judgment, 
an imperfect taste; and remove blem- 
ishes which had escaped his eye in the 
less practised and critical days of his 
first publishing, we can understand ;— 
and that he may, on the other hand, 
perhaps remove with the flourishes 
some beauties, and while giving great- 
er polish to the external form, sacri- 
fice the vital spirit of his 
poetry, and thus, while appearing to 
improve his work, be in fact making it 
worse, we can also understand ; for it 
is an accident of hourly proof with the 
poet, the painter, and the sculptor ; and 
to each the most dangerous moment of 
his whole intellectual process is proba- 
bly that when the first impulse and 
glow of inspiration receives the chill of 
his own judgment, and the fearless 
production of daring genius encounters 
the fearful analysis of doubtful criti- 
cism. 

This is an infinitely more dangerous 
crisis—when the creator becomes him- 
self the caviller—than when a mere 
speculator or reader suggests the de- 
fect and the improvement. Genius 
comes to the rescue of her own pro- 
ductions against the assaults of foreign 
criticism ; and the artist or poet de- 
fends, perhaps sometimes against his 
own better judgment, his children from 
the shafts of shallow censure: but 
when the suggestion of defect or im- 
provement arises in the master’s own 
mind—when the first fervor and ec- 
stacy of inspiration is past, and he is 
condemned to see, side by side, his per- 
formance and that glorious ideal which 
still beckons him with the hope of im- 


some of 
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possible, because perfect, achievement 
—then let him pause, and remember 
that to conceive perfection is his privi- 
lege, but to produce imperfe ction 1s his 
doom; and let him courageously stand 
by his work, even though the model 
within his soul rebukes it. Let him 
not botch and patch, and add to, and 
take away from, and strive to amend 
the thing which is done, but turn in- 
stantly to that which remains to do. 
Let him, with wider hope, freer range, 
and higher aim, reach further and fur- 
ther into the kingdom of attainable ex- 
cellence. Let the amendments of th« 
past be all wrought out upon the future 
Let him not stand still and alter, b 
by all means go on and improve. 

In speaking thus, of course we must 
be understood to refer to works of ce- 
nius alone—creations, properly soc ill- 
ed. <As for those curious mental 
manufactures which should rather come 
under the head of mechanism than any- 
thing else, they may indeed require th 
knife, the file, the turner’s lathe, and 
finally, that laborious hand-polish which 


alone can bestow the outward smooth- 





10n-In- 


ness and brillianey that things 


bound to recommen¢ 


trinsic are them- 
selves by. 

But to return to Mr. Tennyson. He 
has both stood still and altered, and 
gone on and improved, but unfortunate- 
ly his alterations have not been among 
his improvements—he has changed, 
and in our opinion has very nearly ruined 
some of his best early poems, at the 
same time that he puts forth new ones 
incomparably superior to those at thi 
unaltered best. ‘The alterations he has 
perpetrated upon the series of poems 
published in 1838, are such as would 
induce us to exclaim that the god had 
utterly forsaken him, while his latest 
productions bear witness to a fuller 
measure of inspiration than he had yet 
given token of. This singular double 
movement in opposite directions, tl 
forward and backward march, this re- 
trograde and progressive process is 
what we referred to when we said th 
the last edition of Mr. Tennyson’s po- 
ems, comprising all that had before ap- 
peared, with some entirely new to the 
public, presented the most singular 
mental phenomenon are acquainted 
with in the range of modern literature. 

Of his last productions it is hardly 


possible to speak in terms too laudato- 
ry—of his alterations of the previous 
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one of the early unimproved editions of 
these poems, and our only hope that 
when next he presents the new crea- 
tions of his genius to Mr. Moxon for 
publication, that gentleman will bargain 
in the name of the public for the non- 
improvement of the ‘Talking Oak, 
Locksley Hall, the T'wo Voices, and 
the long et cetera of beautiful poems 
which are Mr. Tennyson's last rich 
additions to his country’s literature. 
Of the first “ poems chiefly lyrical,” we 
will at present only stop to particular- 
ize some beautiful and touching lines 
called Circumstance, and a fine sonnet 
addressed to John Mitchell Kemble, 
Esq., a fellow collegian of the author’s, 
whose purpose of entering the church 
was relinquished in favor of Anglo- 
Saxon researches and learned labors in 
the northern literature of the earliest 
ages. ‘The ballad of Oriana, a beauti- 
ful and spirited poem, recalls, perhaps, 
too much in some of its best stanzas 
the pathetic Scotch ballad of Helen of 
Kircormel, and those who read the mo- 
dern lament will hardly fail to be re- 
minded of the exquisite burst of sorrow: 


“Oh that I-were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries, 
And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me.” 


These and the Mariana at the Moat- 
ed Grange, and the Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights—both which last 
poems, however, have alterations for 
the worse in this last edition—are full 
of peenliar beauty; the comfortless, 
cheerless, desolate dwelling of Mariana 
being well portrayed in such stanzas 
as these : 


* About a stone cast from the wall, 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The cluster’d marsh-mosses crept. 
Hard by a popiar shook alway, 
All silver green with gnarled bark ; 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 
She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said ; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !? ” 


Mr. Tennyson might have contrived 
this fine description of bleak scenery 
without the inadmissible termination, 
“did dark,” which affronts the ear, 
and is, moreover, ungrammatical as 
well as harsh. 

VOL. XIV,.—NO, LXVII. 
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“All day within the dreary house, 
The doors upon their hinges creak’d, 
The blue fly sang i’ the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek- 
Or from the crevice peer’d about. [ed, 
Old faces glimmered thro’ the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices call’d her from without. 
She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !’ ” 


Goethe says that the only true peo- 
ple of genius are those who can appro- 
priate the ideas of others, and by that 
test assuredly Alfred Tennyson’s c!2im 
to a high order of genius would be un- 
disputed, who from the two lines, 


There at the moated Grange 
Lives this dejected Mariana, 


has made this beautiful, melancholy 
and most descriptive poem. We hard- 
ly know any writer who more happily 
describes common and every-day ob- 
jects, so as to throw out that portion of 
beauty which their familiarity for the 
most part obscures. This is one of 
the highest offices of Nature’s high 
priest, and Mr. Tennyson fulfils it 
with great truth and beauty in this 
poem, m a stanza which we would 
have quoted, but for fear of extending 
too much our number of extracts. His 
description of the shadow of the dreary 
poplar tree east on the bed of the de- 
serted waters when the moon was very 
low, is one of those incidents which, 
from being utterly common-place, be- 
come significant and most poetical by 
his skilful management. 

The following stanzas from the ‘‘ Re- 
collections of the Arabian Nights,” are 
a fine contrast in their brilliant, volup- 
tuous light, warmth and splendor, to the 
cheerless abode of the forsaken Mari- 
ana : 


“ There stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian gir] alone, 
Serene with argent hidden eyes— 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony 
In many a dark, delicious curl, 
Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone ; 
The sweetest lady of her time, 
Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 
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S'x columns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropp’d a rich 
Throne of the massive ore, from which 
Down droop’d, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diaper’d 

With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter stirr’d 
With merriment of kingly pride, 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him—in his golden prime 

The good Haroun Alraschid !” 


With these we close our notice of 
the first poems Mr. Tennyson publish- 
ed, and pass on to the second series, pub- 
lished in 1832; and in order to justify 
in the eyes of the reader, our complaints 
of the alterations in these poems, we 
will cite at once from the first and las 
edition of them. 

The “ Romance of the Rose,” and the 
“Morte d’Arthur,” appear to be favorite 
studies with our author, for we have 
in these volumes various pieces which 
- less indirectly 





owe their origin more « 
to those quaint and poetical composi- 
tions, “Song of Shalott,’” the 
“‘ Morte d’Arthur” (a fragment, as the 
introduction hints, of an epic which we 
wish Mr. Tennyson would re-write if 
HT he really has destroyed it); “Sir 
Launcelot” “‘ Sir Galahad the Chaste,” 

and ** Queen Guineuere,” from whom 
i the latter addition must be withheld. 
| These are all results of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s regard for the curious historico- 


as the 


romantic traditions of the famous king 
and court of Brittany, and the spirit in 
which he has revived these picturesque 
legends is worthy of the ancient and 
faithful chronicler of the golden age of 
Armoriean chivalry. 

The “Song of Shalott,” a most won- 
derfully and exquisitely picturesque po- 
em, with which Mr. Tennyson's early 
critics made merry, but 
which nevertheless we recommend to 
the reader as a perfect specimen of 


themselves 


pictorial poetry, commences with a 
: description of the enchanted residence 
rT of the fated lady, and inthe second part 


‘ of the first stanza we have this change 


First 


* The yellow leaved water lily, 
The green sheathed daffodilly, 
Tremble in the water chilly, 

Round about Shalott.” 


edition : 


PR be + 


Second edition : 


“ And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow, 


Bt > iS eee 


¥ 
® 
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Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott.” 


We prefer the fringe of water-loving 
plants in the first instance, to the people 
going up and down, and giving one the 
idea of a very public thoroughfare, 
which considerably interferes with the 
magical effect of the whole description, 
The next alteration is, in our opinion, 
still more unfortunate. 


First edition 


* Willows whiten, aspens shiver, 
The sunbeam showers break and quiver 
In the stream that runneth ever, 
By the island in the river, 
Flowing down to Camelot.” 


Lon: 


Second edit 


“ Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs for 
By the island in the river, 

Flowing dowa to Camelot 


The sunbeam showers breaking and 
m, is a familiar 


as it is familiar ; little 


quivering in the strea 
fact, and beautiful 
breezes dusking do what we do not un- 
derstand, and 
vent rally make other people do. Then 
follows a transposition in which a very 
| for one, 


shivering, do what they 


canal-like Image 1s substitute 
which if minute and pretty, rather than 
at least fragrant and 


graceful to the im 


poetical, was 


imination. 


First edition 

The little isle is all inrail’d 

With a rose fence, and overtrail’ 

With roses; by the marge unhail’ 

The shallop flitteth silken sail’d, 
Skimming down to Camelot.” 


Second t dition 


‘* By the margin willow-veil‘d, 
Slide the heavy barges trail’ 
By slow horses; and unhail’d,” etc 


nat v— 


As for the substitution of the inquiry 


‘‘ But who hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the casement seen her s 1? 
Or is she known in all the land 

The Lady of Shalott ?” 


for the di scription 


“ A pearl garland winds ! 
She | a velvet be 


neth on I 
” 


Full royally apparell’d, 
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it is as unsatisfactory as the altera- The gemmy bridle glittered free, 


tions in the beautiful stanza which Like to some branch of stars we see, 


stands in the first edition thus : Hung in the golden galaxy ; 
The bridle bells rang merrily, 

«‘ Underneath the bearded barley As he rode down from Camelot. 
[he reaper, reaping late and early, And from his blazoned baldric slung, 
Hears her ever chanting cheerly, A mighty silver bugle hung, 

Like an angel singing clearly And as he rode, his armour rung, 


(O’er the stream of Camelot.” Beside remote Shalott. 


All in the blue unclouded weather, 
In the second : Thick jewelled shone the saddle leather, 
«“ Only reapers, reaping earls The helmet and the helmet feather 
: Burned like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down from Camelot, 
As often thro’ the purple night, 
Below the starry cloisters bright, 
Some bearded tacteor, trailing light, 
Moves over green Shalott. 


In among the beard i barley, 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly 


From the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot.” 


O ind in among are meager ex- 
p is, and we do not know why the His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed, 
anvel was disc led for certain echoes, On burnished hooves his wer-horse trode, 
which are far less consonant with the From underneath his helmet flowed 
rm llous character of the legend. His coal black curls, as on he rode, 

We pass to th ‘cond pa t of the ; As he rode dqgwa from Camelot. 
story, where the following st From the bank, and from the river, 





He flashed into the crystal mirror, 
¢ Tirra lirra, tirra lirra,’ 


: lives with little joy or fear ; ' ; 
: Sang Sir Launcelot 


Over the water, running near, 
The sheep bell tinkles in her ear ; She left the web; she left the loom: 


Before her hangs a mirror clear, She made three paces thro’ the room: 
Reflecting tower’d Camelot. She saw the helmet and the plume: 
And, as the mazy web she whirls, She locked down to C umel t. 
She sees the surly village churls, Out flew the web, and floated wide, 
And the red cloaks of market girls, The mirror cracked from side to side, 
Pass onward from Shalott.”’ ‘The curse is come upon me,’ cried 


The Lady of Shalott.’ 
is changed for— 2 
['o this magnificent picture su 














“ And moving thro’ a mirror clear, ceeds the recital of the luckless Lady 
I t hangs before her all the year, doom, and we give the first stanz at 
Shadows of the vw the fourth part that the reader may 
There she s the judge of the merit of the alterations in 
Winding down them 
1é rive! 
ere thes In the stormy east wind straini 
red ¢ | [he pale yellow woods were waning, 
Pa fro vlott.”? lr) broad stream in his banks ¢ 
plaining, 
The t 1 part. containing one of the Heavily the low sky raining 
nd living description Over towered Camelot. 
0 : wh and to our Outside the isle a shallow boat 
rea . mn of whom we Beneath a willow lay a 
think will | eae Sate areata eb Below the carve 1 stern she wrote 
= look t of t a Lhe Lady of Sha 
A cloud-white crown of pearl s ‘ 
, “ A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, All raimented in snowy whit 
He rod tween the barley sheaves : That loosely flew (her zone in sight, 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the Ie ives, ( lasped with one blinding diar 
A | flamed ipon the brazen greaves bright), 
Of bold Sir Lanncelot. Her wide eyes fixed on Camelot 
A red cross knight for ever kn¢ j Though the squally east wind keenly 
io a lady in his shield, Blew, with folded arms se eneiy 
Phat sparkled on the yellow field, By the water stood the qu 
Beside remote Shalott. Lady of Shalott 
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With a steady, stony glance, 

Like some bold seer in a trance, 

Beholding all his own mischance, 

Mute, with a glassy countenance, 
She looked down to Launcelot.” 


The lines, “ Tho’ the squally east wind 


keenly,” etc., present a fine image of 


desolation—nevertheless, this pitiless 
amender has stricken them out entire- 
ly ; also the powerful and descriptive 
line— 


“ With a steady, stony glance.” 


And in the fourth stanza the true and 
terrible process— 


* And her smooth face sharpened slowly,” 


with which, whoever has seen death, is 
awfully acquainted, is discarded for 


“ Till her blood was frozen slowly.” 


An equally common effect of dissolu- 
tion, no doubt, but being an invisible 
one, by no means as picture sque or 
striking as the statue-like fineness and 
rigidity which the features of the dead 
assume, lying for awhile, both in form 
and color, like their own monuments, 
finely wrought in fine material—all 
the coarseness of life having departed 
with life, almust in some instances it 
should seem with the spirit whose 
withdrawal leaves the mortal frame, 
more beautiful to look upon than while 
it held its disturbed and struggling 
tenant. 

The rest of the poem, describing the 
progress of the enchanted boat and its 
arrival with the dead lady into the city 
of Launcelot, the chief seat of Ar- 
thur’s residence, and his chivalrous 
court, is full of smali alterations, 
which we think ail unequivocally for 
the worse, but which we forbear to 
specify more particularly, as we fear a 
more minute detail of them would 
oblige us to do less justice to those 
poems which we have not yet consid- 
ered. 

The next of which we shall speak is 
a charming poem called “ The Miller’s 
Daughter,” and consists of little more 
than a fond husband’s retrospect of his 
ear.y days of love and wooing—a ten- 
der, touching, graceful picture of af- 
fection, happy, deep, and constant, re- 
curring, in the peaceful noon of a pros- 
perous wedlock, to the early dawning 


of those hopes and desires which have 
found completion, and oh, blessed for- 
tune! missed satiety—met with a hap- 
py accomplishment, and yet survived 
it—a picture of married Jove such as 
imagination often, but reality seldom 
shows—a blessed, holy, a lovely ex- 
istence, which makes us ery, indeed, 
“ Amen!” to the poet’s— 


* Pray, Alice, pray, my own sweet wife, 
That we may die the selfsame day !” 


The opening of this poem, the speak- 
ers description of his father-in-law, 
the miller, is a portrait as admirable in 
its own kind as the sparkling and flash- 
ing description of Sir Launcelot in the 


Lady of Shalott : 


“ T see the wealthy miller yet— 
His double chin—his portly size; 
And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes— 
The slow, wise smile, that round about 
His dusty forehead drily curled, 
Seemed half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world? 


In yonder chair I see him sit— 
Three fingers round the old silver cup’: 
I see his grey eyes twinkle yet 
At his own jest—grey eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound and clear and whole, 
His memory scarce makes me sad, 


Yet fill my glass—give me one kiss; 
My darling Alice, we must die. 

There’s somewhat in this world amiss, 
Shall be unriddled by and bye; 

There’s somewhat flows to us in life, 
But more is taken quite away 

Pray, Alice, pray, my own sweet wife, 
That we may die the selfsame day 


Now, after these exquisite verses, 
of which little is altered in the last 
edition, comes one of Mr. ‘Tennyson's 
new stanzas, in which he talks of the 
pleasantness of happy retrospects : 


“ Across the walnuts and the wine.” 


Now, is this to be tolerated or for- 
given? Why did he not say what 
Alice and himself had for dinner, and 
whether she ate once or twice of the 
roast mutton? In this new edition, 
too, he introduces his mother—we 
mean, of course, the mother of the 
speaker, who was ‘son and heir unto 
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the squire’—a most superfluous per- 
humble judgment, by 
whose have two or three 
trite, about 
wowns and morning visits, that very 
. out of : 


sonage, in our 
favor we 


common-place stanzas 


nearly drive us our senses. 
What need was there of all this very 
real life part of the business? All 
decent wooings, ending in church cere- 


monies, have presentations to mammas 
and questions of settlements, and visits 
of punctilio ; but oh! Mr. Tennyson, 
what have we or had you to do with 
The better part, the love, 
the vital spirit of the whole, you had 
most beautifully chronicled—why not 
leave all these limping additions to be 
imagined, or unimagined, if you please ? 

In the stanza, the charming 


] n¢Cs= 


all this? 


sixth 


« T often heard the cooing dove 
In firry woodlands mourn alone,” 


are changed for 


‘And oft I heard the tender dove 





la firry woodlands making moan ;” 
which we instance as one among a 
thousand specimens of changes that 
appear to | been made for the sim- 
p! ke of change alone. After this, 
come all sorts of transpositions of pas- 
sages, and reversing of stanzas and 
lines, so that in the midst of the fa- 
miliar verse that we know by heart. 
we look about confused and bewildered 


as a man the whole furniture of whose 
accustomed room has been drifted into 


new positions in which he has never 
seen it, used it, or thought of it. This 
hom figure conveys precisely the 
effect M Tennyson has produced 


upon his early readers by 
his poems; and all who have known 
the furn yrocess will bear witness 

he f and 
lisconsolate discomfort it excites. The 
eighth stanza is beautiful. In the first 


edition it runs thus: 


wunproving 


tur 
iLure 


> | 
eling of dissatisfaction 


** How dear to mein youth, my love, 
Was everything about the mill— 
The black and silent pool above, 
The pool beneath that ne’er stood st'll; 
The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel ; 
The very air about the door, 
Made misty with the floating meal ! 
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I loved from off the bridge to hear 

The rushing sound the water made, 
And see the fish that everywhere 

In the black current glanced and p'ayed; 
Low down the tall flag flower thatsprung 

Beside the noisy stepping stones, 
And the massed chestnut boughs that 

hung 

Thick studded over with white cones.” 

There isa slight want of connection 
in the construction of this last stanza; 
but the beauty of the three last lines is 
lost in the new edition, where they 
read— 


* Below the range of stepping stones 
And those three chestnuts near that hung 
In masses thick with milky cones.” 


Mr. Tennyson’s self-criticism is hy- 
percriticism. Is it because stepping 
stones are not really noisy themselves, 
but the cause of noise, that he has al- 
tered that charming line, in which we 
both hear and see the gurgling, rush- 
ing, sparkling, remonstrating stream, 
as it finds its race impeded by the 
mossy stones between which its sever- 
ed waters run hurriedly to re-unite be- 
low? An image of this sort is not to 
be measured with plummet and line. 
Mr. ‘Tennyson uses himself and his 
readers ill. 

In the sixteenth stanza (first edition), 
we have a most wonderful specimen of 
the art of poetry. We have adverted 
to the effect produced in the “* Mariana 
at the moated grange,” by the descrip- 
tion of the shadow of the poplar tree 
falling across her bed: we now give an 
incident as common, less poetical in it- 
self, but so treated by Mr. Tennyson 
that we exclaim at the happy daring 
that has made the shadow of a chair 
disappearing from a window-blind one 
of the most striking incidents in a 
lovely poetical picture— 


«Sometimes I saw you sit and spin, 
And in the pauses of the wind 
Sometimes I heard you sing within ; 
Sometimes your shadow crossed 
blind ; 
At last you rose, and moved the light, 
And the long shadow of the chair 
Flitted across into the night, 
And all the casement darkened there.’ 


the 


The next stanza was exquisite; the 
author had better have left it alone, he 


has not improved it. We miss altoge- 





ther from the second edition that most 
natural lover's desire, which is so full 
of tenderness and true passion, that it 
is difficult to read it unmoved, but 
which appears to have offended either 
Mr. Tennyson or some of his critics, 
for it 
have it from us, for they, perhaps, have 
not a first edition to bless the mselves 
with 





is gone—and our readers shall 


<¢T heard you whisper from above— 
A lute-toned whisper— I am here;’ 

I answered, * speak again, my love, 
The strea I cannot hear.’ 





m is loud 





= I heard,” etc. 


This Is one of those touche s of inti- 
mate feeling which electrically strike 
upon the hearts of all who read with 
their h« 


hear his mistress’ voice again, 


arts—this lover's stratagem to 


reminds 
one of Juliet’s eager summons to her 
linge "Ing lover, and that ex 


be yond which the 


unecons 


simplicity, truth and 
"lous cunning of love cannot ¢ 
have forgot why I did 
back.” 


re Tennyson’s alterations of the 


will 





songs introduced in this poem, we 
not speak at all, b use we cannot do 
so with com La itience. As the y 
stood in the first edition they were 
tolerable ( the one a pretty, grace ul re- 
s tblance of L\nacreon, th other a 
i ul jin | of chiming rhyme - 
lif not very meaning); as they 
are in the last edition, they are unmiti- 
gated twaddle 


the penultimate stanza 


on—love and poetry 


tit 
Call 


never uttered more harmoniously their 


Bi united immortal language 

4 

Hi 

f * Look thro’ mine eyes withthine. True 
i wife, 

‘ Round my true heart thine arms en- 


twine, 
My other dearer life in life, 
Look thro’ my very soul with thine; 
Untouched with any shade of years, 
May those kind eyes for ever dwell, 
They have not shed a many tears, 
Dear eyes! since first | knew them well.” 


This stanza is the conclusion: for 
i the expression of feelings ends here at 
a Jeast in all its fervor, and the invitation 
i 
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down to the old mill, is like 


chords 


to wander 
the faint, sweet vibration of the 





from which a fervent hymn has just 
been drawn—and the mind and heart 
filled with emotion of the holiest and 
happiest kind willingly follow _ the 
spe iker to the hay y haunt of all these 
happy memories—where to the true 
soul |! unchanged eyes the visior 

‘ irly love ibid ior ¢€ ve - A | ule 
silent ectre full of scornful si rrow 
dwells where many loves began—but 
the ae licious pict ( we have he re, 


leads from the bright present to thi 


and neithe mocks nor 
but ble Ss 


ath of inmor- 


bright 
mourns the echo 


all alor 





tal flowers alone divides and unites 


then 


| ( I ( n e the 
Mille i) \ omit ¢ 
the nza ded in the new edition, 
’ Mr yson has ne more 
i 1 ce il mere I iL O1 te OF 
mus ke n) The itisa ve error 





“The outward breat! type 
That into stillness past 
And left a want unknown before,’ 
for it has destroyed the perfec the 
unitv of t? ure i tite G, 
. i. we. 2: \ hye 
bounded n ti pare t . 
nd the d ni te we ( pe, 
love, of yf . 
(¢ ont ) thrown 
different color ove tne \ 0 poem 
i! | Ip} ot th } ist I » le f 
the same, the happiness of the f 
quite anotne tl pitter tol ae 
has crept le | the jo , 
ne 8 | } ‘ » 
sh | \ 1] the vst eo; 
un ed and irretri rhe ‘ 4 
} n ; 


i il ‘ ii 
son h t n lime ( s his 
fi | ( I t ot ft r that 
reach ¢ I, and of desire that 
stretch » 10 ( 1d faith 
twin-growing from a grave, shut o1 


like cypress branches the sweet married 


life we were gazing into with warm 
hearts and 
) 


aread 8 et of 


glistening eyes 


existence at which we 


stand paralyzed with awe, passes like 


se he fore the sun of love 


were basking in. 


and life that we 
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As for those lines : 


« They have not shed a many tears 
Dear eyes, since first I knew them well,” 


as they are, they should 
be erased from the poem, for as the 
deceived woman bleeds 
its hidden wound, till 
is choked up with the life’s 
bereaved mother 
distils in tain 
gushing up for ever from the 
inmost of her being a 
brimming over with 


spring of tears 


charming 


heart of a 

inwardly of 
life 
the heart of a 
sorrow like 


iway 
the 

blood, 
silent a foun 
of wo 
depths dark 


svall 
veal 


ess weeping, a 
flow. 


silent, et 


ist'- 
that 


never ceases LO 
Next to this fair : 
} 


neaceful hearts hanging, 
graceful 


picture of the joy of 
as it dees, ina 
mellow 


statue of pal 


quaint and frame of 


aon ogp oak, rises a 
tl 


‘lothed in the severe and 


sorrow, ck sim- 
ple fashion of the antique world. The 
ylue eyes, auburn hair, and rustic vil 
lage guise of Alice pass from befor 
us. and a form, like one of the Phyga- 


d to life, succeeds to 


' } 
lan marvies wak 


mull with its brimmt 


ivy and hone ysuc 
window S 


he old 





its 


porches, its diamond-paned 
elte ring cl trees, disap- 


esinut 
pears, and the plain ol I'roy stretches 


| 


SHY, the 


‘y- 


pine, Southern 


aod-reare | ramparts crown, like ( 


le’s mural garland, the purple dis- 

nee, and the dark ridges of Mount 
ida rise with a tender gloom above 
the whole, while, borne upon the silent 
air, comes a lament so ind, so har- 


monious, so mournful, and so 


majesti- 


sal, that the greatest modern minds, 


who have cast thei 


rlowing nspira- 


tions into those clas * moulds of early 
Gre ce, h ive har | \ ~ nal d it ; and 
we recognize in Mr. ‘Tennyson’s hero- 


ne, 2 powe! kindred to that which 


Pp od 
of gods and god-lik 


ing that M ‘Tennyson has in 
equalled the fine 


ixman’s Olympian visions 
In say- 


iS poem 


mortal 


mode rn 





incient subjects, we mu 

Iphigenia of Goethe, which 

not an imitation of classical art, but 
classical art itself. No modern writer 


but Goethe con 7 perfectly sueceed in 
ng a wo only in 


its 


imilar, not 
but in 


produci 


its form construction, 


and 
spirit, the great com- 
he Grecian writers. No 
letters 


been 


most 


intimate 
pos Lions ol 
man, since the resurrection of 


in the fifteenth century, has ever 
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so properly heathen in iis mind as he. 
The monastical scholars of Italy, the 
learned and laborious exhumers of the 
buried treasures of human intellect, over 
which the con- 
quest had swept, overwhelming,where it 
could not destroy—were Christians in 
the devout faith of their souls, and, 
though the spirit of Plato had infused it- 
self deeply into the mystical creed of the 

early Romish church, and the critical 
canons of Aristotle were acknowledged 
supreme in the schools whence sprung 
Janet, Abelard, Petrarch, Dante and 
Milt Christianity itself was the soil 
in which this liter 


huge ocean of barbaric 


on, 


classic ature took 





root, and over which it spread its trans- 
boughs, and Some gh the col- 


planted 
le monasteries .of southern 
the revival of 
and Greek composi- 
and the form alone 
n, the matter and the spirit 
treated, were alike 
and 


| 
is the cas 


and 
Kurope teemed upon 
letters with Latin 
language 


res 


f 


tions, the 
were heathe 
n which it was 


Christian, mystical, 





monasticai. 
with 


» reverse of this w 


the greatest genius of this a the 
rreatest genius of the world since 
Shakspeare —Goethe In the heart of 
Christendom, born info Christianity, a 


lover of existing forms, and cherisher 


and venerator of all established powers 
Goethe was nevertheless, in the very 
construction, nature, : ud constitution 
of his mind, no Christian, but a great 
heathen. In no int Ne ct of moderr 


knowle dge 
in the same 
to the an- 


} 


‘atest and noblest 


times is the perception and 
of beauty developed at all 
manne 


cient mind in 


r—a manner peculiar 
lts ore 


development. And whereas the learned 
cholars and great geniuses of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries adopt- 


form and language to ex- 
Christian modes of thought, 
Goethe, while using his own pow erful 
ind rich Teutonic tongue, and treating 
of the wildest k ‘his German 
ind, thinks and writes (with all 


nee be a heathen 


ed heathen 


press 


rends of 
fatherk 
revert it spok 1) like 
Greck. 

We may 
but for this 
te many modern 

lassical poems, could possibly succeed 
Suliveli. Material beauty, in uni- 
versal existence, was revealed to him, 

has been to no other writer of 
modern times ; and infinity and immor- 
tality, the metaphysical realities of 
Christian life, with which every child’s 


this digression 
alone, of 


attempted 


not pursue 
Goethe 


3 wi QO nave 


reason. 


its 


as it 
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soul born into the Christian world is 
enveloped, as its body is by the com- 
mon air, were to him but the vague, 
immense, dread, distant, beautiful un- 
certainty, into which the most powerful 
spirits of the early world fluttered with 
faint pinions, hoping to reach the foun- 
tain of all moral and intellectual light, 
and fell blinded before it. To return 
to Mr. Tennyson. 

The nymph (£none, forsaken by 
Paris, wanders beneath the shadows 
of the mountains that overtop Ilion, 
and thus apostrophises the misty sum- 
mit of the guardian hills— 


“Oh, mother Ida, many fountained Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken, ere I die! 

The crasshopper is silent in the grass, 

The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 

Sleeps like a shadow, and the searlet 
winged 

Cicala, in the noon-day leapeth not. 

Along the water-rounded granite rock, 

The purple flower droops—the golden bee 

Is lily-cradled. I, alone, awake. 

My eyes are full of tears; my heart, of 
love. 

My heart is breaking and my eyes are dim, 

And I am all aweary of my life.” 


We give this in the version of the 
first edition. The new version is but 
little altered, and the reader furnished 
by us with the earliest, can compare it 
with the latest form of the lines. In- 
vited by her fickle lover to be present 
at his judgment between the three 
goddesses, CEnone describes their ap- 
proach and the temptation with which 
Juno tries the royal! shepherd—the love 
of power. The queen of heaven’s chal- 
lenge to the demon of ambition within 
the young man’s soul, is a beautiful 
and powerful piece of poetry, but we 
prefer giving, as our quotations must 
necessarily be limited, the opening of 
the speech of Pallas. The voice of 
wisdom rises slowly and clearly to the 
blue vault of heaven ; the mighty pow- 
er of reason and of right, invoked within 
the bosom of the pondering youth, lays 
for a while the tempest of aspiring 
thoughts, and visions of conquest and 
of rule, raised in him by imperial 
Juno’s bribe of universal sway. The 
spirit of the god in whom Socrates 
believed, and of whom Plato dreamed, 
moved over the troubled waters in the 
soul of Paris; the generous glow of 
virtue flushes the young brow; high 
aims and holy aspirations brighten the 


star-like eyes, and the heart beats 
quick with the heroism of self-conquest 
and the glory of self-rule, as, with 
distended nostrils and eager parted lips, 
he listens to the solemn sounds ; 


‘ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-con- 

trol, 

Are the three hinges of the gates of 
life 

That open into power, every way 

Without horizon, bound, or shadow, or 
cloud, 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Will come uncalled for) but to live by 
law. 

Acting the law we live by, without fear; 

And because right is right, to follow 
right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of conse- 
quenee 

(Dear mother Ida, hearken, ere! die !) 

Not as men value gold—because it 
tricks 

And blazons outward life with orna- 
ment— 

But rather as the miser, for itself. 

Good for self-good doth half destroy 
self-good.’ 


This is undoubtedly the finest pas- 
sage in the poem, and though the ad- 
dress ts not sustained with equal ma- 
jesty and eloquence to the end, and, 
moreover, gradually slides into the 
appeal of wisdom crying out in the 
streets in the great Jewish king’s noble 
description of her—which association, 
by the bye, should “have been kept out 
of the way rather than courted, because 
it interferes peculiarly with the “ uni- 
ties” of the poem. In spite of this 
jumble, we say, we prefer the end of 
Pallas’ speech in the old edition, to its 
conclusion m the new one, where the 
wisdom of the Hebrew poet does not 
appear. But we omit both, in order to 
quote the exquisite description of Ve- 
nus, which we do as usual from the 
first edition. 


** Tdalian Aphrodite, ocean born, 

Fresh as the foam new bathed in Paphian 
wells, 

With rosy, slender fingers upward drew 

From her warm brow and bosom, her dark 
hair 

Fragrant and thick, andon her head up- 
bound 

Ina purple band. Below, her lucid neck 

Shone ivory-like, and from the ground her 
foot 

Gleamed rosy white, and o’er her rounded 
form, 
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Between the shadows of the vine bunches, 
Floated the glowing sunlight as she 
moved.” 


Now we pass over in sullen silence, 
several cruel alterations of this perfect 
passage mm the last edition, but one we 
will not endure without complaint. 
For the musical and happy line, 


« Idalian Aphrodite, ocean born,” 


Mr. Tennyson substitutes— 


beautiful.” 





“ [dalian Aphrodite” 


Does he need to be told of the value 
of a peculiar epithet over a general 
t Venus is beautiful, but so are 
some of our and that epithet 
suggests nothing to us that distinguishes 
the beauty of Venus from the beauty 
) of our 


one 


cousins, 


ot our cousins-——none cousins 
were (luckily for their mothers) born at 
sea, but Venus was born from the sea— 
the delicious fresh salt air and cream- 
j as she lay in her 


waves 


ing foam rocked het 


ly car, the swelling green 


ea) 

Cou in showers of triumphant foam 
as they ran with her to the flowery 
shores of Cythera ; the Olympian gods 
leaned down to see the paragon of all 
divinity, and the huge and 
kissed the snowy feet of his fair child 
—at least we firmly believe so—if, since 
the first edition of this poem, Mr. 'Ten- 
nyson lights with 


ocean came 


has received new 


regard to the superior probability of 


any other of the Goddess of Beauty's 
mythological derivations ; if the correc- 
tion of the Aphrodite and ocean born 
suddenly strack his merciless hyper- 
criticisms as tautological—in the name 
of Venus and all the Graces why did he 
not ease his conscience in a note, and 
leave to our ears the harmony of that 
exquisite line where his own musical 
ear has helped him to one of the softest 


and most flowing combinations of sound 
imaginable. Beautiful ! — beautiful 
many women are, thank Heaven— 


ocean born Venus was alone of women 


or of goddesses ; we do not forget the 
mu/titudinous 
whicha pious heathen fisherman might 
have made accidental draughts of some 
millions every fine morning—but these 


were simply, commonly, and, after the 
| 


spaw n 


USI 
Ocean—we are extremely aggrieved at 
this change of epithet, and we think 
our readers will hold us justified. 
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il way of flesh, fish daughters of 
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In the last edition, a passage is intro- 
duced, in which Génone expresses the 
gratification it would afford her to meet 
the Goddess Discord and acknowledge 
her personal obligation to her for throw- 
ing the mischievous apple into the mid- 
dle of the Pelcian third course, and 
this addition we rather deplore. But 
we must proceed, and passing by many 
beautiful and pasages in this 
poem, for which we have not room, 
we will next speak of the Palace of 
Art, a production in which the higher 
and more spiritual element which over- 
floods the last poems of Mr. ‘Tenny- 
son begins to make itself powerfully 
perceived, and in the midst of the 
most profuse images of beauty and a 
wealth of luxuriant fancy and pictorial 
magnificence quite astonishing, causes 
us to pause and listen as if above the 
full harmony of one of Beethoven’s 
surpassing symphonies, a strain of mu- 
sic from the highest depths of heaven 
were suddenly to be heard. ‘The Pa- 
lace of Artis a poem uniting objectivity 
with subjectivity in a remarkable man- 
ner, and the exquisite descriptions with 
which Mr. Tennyson has adorned the 
spiritual truth he has set forth, is a most 
noble homage of all that is beautiful, to 
that which is most beautiful of all. Of 
the purport of this fine poem, the au- 


thor’s own explanation is the best: 


lines 


‘‘T send you here a sort of allegory 

(For you will understand it) of a soul, 

A sinful soul possessed of many gifts ; 

A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 

A glorious devil large in heart and brains, 

That did love Beauty only ( Beauty seen 

In all varieties of mould and mind), 

And knowledge for its beauty ; or if good, 

Good only for its beauty; seeing not 

That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are 
three sisters 

That doat upon each other; friends to man, 

Living together under the same roof; 

And never can be sundered without tears. 

And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 

Shut out from Love, and on her threshold 
lie 

Howling in outerdarkness. Not for this 

Was common clay ta’en from the common 
earth, 

Moulded by God and tempered with the 
tears 

Of angels to the perfect shape of man.” 


Our author has illustrated this great 
conception with all due splendor and 
simplicity—the poem is little altered in 
the new edition, except by the transpo- 
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sition of some of the stanzas, by which, 
upon the whole, it is made more compact 
and grows with more gradual progress 
to its climax. 

The description of the 
royal rich that this soul built for itself, 
contains the following fine stanzas : 


house so 


« And round the roofs a gilded gallery 

That lent broad verge to distant lands, 
Far as the wild swan wings to where 

the sky 

Dipt down to sea and sands. 

> - * 
Huge incense runs along the balustrade, 

Hollowed of solid amethyst, 

Each with a different odor fuming, made 

The air a silver mist. 

> > x 
And round the terraces and round the 
walls, 

While day sank lower or rose higher, 
To see those rails with all their knobs 

and balls, 

Burn like a fringe of fire ” 

This is rather biblical, 
one all at once of the 
Moses, the temple of Solomon, and 
Aaron’s pontifical robes. 


and reminds 


“ Likewise the deep set windows stained 
and traced, 
Burned like slow flaming crimson fires, 
From shadowed grots of arches interlaced, 
And topped with frost like spires.” 


of the 
man- 


Then follows enumerations 
adornments of the interior of the 
led through chambers 


Italian and German 


sion, and we art 


surpassing the 
wealth of art, and to whi 
ries of Florence and of Dresden, and 
the Glyptotheks and Walhallars of 


and bai 


*h the treasu- 
Mu- 
nich eombined, were poor ren. 
Some of these beautiful descriptions 
we quote—to quote them all would be 
to insert the whole poem. Here are 
some pictures of the poet’s own fancy. 
* One showed an English home; grey twi- 
light poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees ; 
Softer than sleep all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace. 
o . * 
seemed a fore-ground black with 
stones and slags, 
Below, sun-smitten icy spires 
Rose striped with long white cloud the 
scornful crags, 
Deep trenched with thunde: 
* a 


One 


-fires. 
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Some showed far off thick woods mounted 
with towers; 
Nearer, a flood of wild sunshine 
Poured on long walks, and lawns, 
beds, and bowers, 
Trellised with branchy vine.” 


and 


} 


Further on this statue of Olympias 
in the dragon’s embrace meets 


* One was Olympias, the floating snake 
Rolled round het round her 
waist, 
Knotted aud folded once about her neck, 
Her perfect lips to taste. 


ank!l 
ananies, 


Round by the shoulder moved, she seem- 
ing blythe, 


Inclined her head on every side 


The dragon’s curves melted and mingled 
with 
The woman’s youthful pride.” 


° 2 

Then we come upon Albano’s picture. 

pa’s scarf blew in an arch, unclasp- 
ed, 

From her bare shoulder backward borne; 


From one hand drooped a crocus, one 
hand grasped 
The wild bull’s golden horn 
He through the streaming crystal swam 


and rolled 
Ambrosial breaths that seemed to float 
In light-wreathed curls. She from the 


14 
» cold, 





Chis beautiful second verse Mr. T'en- 
nyson has omitter I the deli- 
c1ous nape l t lin t 
comes Jove ow ¢ 
“ Or else flush’d Ganymede, his 1 thigh 

Half buried in the « dow 
Sole as a flying star shot thro’ the sky 

Over the pillared town.” 

Further on we have two fine 
ve 1 the new ed , wh ( 
part of the new revelation of Mr. 
Tennyson’s mind—in Locksl Hall 
ve shall find kindre 1 tho nts tot i: 
but this interpolation is of the present 
spirit of Mr. ‘Tennyson, and the verses 
were not in the first edition—they ar 
very grand: speaking of the mosaic 


pavement of the hall and the fi res 


wrought therein, he says 


“ The people here, a beast of burden slow, 
Toil’d onward, prick’d with goads and 


slings; 
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Here play’d a tiger, rolling to and fro 
The heads and crowns of kings; 


Here rose an Athlete strong to break or 
bind 
All force in bonds that might endure; 
And here once more like some sick man 
declined 
And trusted any cure.” 


1ese she trod” —this self- 


ah Sut ovel 


suffering soul—this selfish spurning 
spl t.to whom its kindred clothed in 
flesh, were nothing—their strugglings 
and wrestlings for freedom, nothing— 


ffering under sla- 


their sinking and su 
Or it } . j 
very, -for in neither could this 


blind worshipper of beauty see any- 


nothing 


thing be rutiful. 


In the new edition Mr. Tennyson 


lelight of the 


has discarded the gros er « 

{i nt fruit diet he had allowed his 
luxurious soul in the first. We do not 
quite see with what reason, unless in- 
cle he chose the sensuous enjoy- 


dulged spirit to be 
red to intellectual 
two 


ment of this self-u 


such alone 


a8 ministe 
tiicatlon—yet 
tiful verses which we lose by his 


thus cutting off his soul’s supplies of 


here were 


} } 


Our growths and such as brooding Indian 


eats 

Make out of crimson blossoms deep, 

Ambrosial pul 
sweets 

Surcharged when 


s and juices sweet from 


sea winds sleep 


rraceful chalices of curious wine, 
nders of art; and costly jars, 
nd bossed salvers ere young night divine 


Crowned dying day with stars.’ 


The last line and a half are perfect 
in 11 kind. ‘The end of all this in- 
tellectual excess is the endof all excess, 

wielv an i therseeking the misera- 
ble spirit ] hing in the midst of its 
delights is zed with terror in the 
very 1 of ifs vast powers and mul- 
tuplied ] sur its wisdom suddenly 
craw!s before its own conviction a rep- 
tiie in the dust—its beauty and its 
might turned to Joathsomeness and 
hel impotence—its glory and its 


Its sovereignty, and its whole triumph- 


ant existence is turned to black dismay : 


“ Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 

Scorn of herself; again, from out that mood, 
Laughter at her self-scorn.” 
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Into this last abyss of mental degra- 
dation this vain-glorious soul falls prone, 
and the moral desolation is as finely 
wrought out and described as all the 
material beauty in the earlier part of 
the poem. The following comparison 
illustrative of the soul’s consciousness 
of its departing strength, and the retri- 
butive ruin that is seizing upon it, 1s 
magnificent. She felt like 
“ A still, salt pool, lock’d in with bars of 

sand 

Left on the shore that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from 

the land 

Their moon-led waters white.” 


Again, a terrible truth, most beauti- 
fully uttered : 


“ And death and life she hated equally, 
And nothing saw for her despair 

But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 
No comfort anywhere.’ 


To this tremendous sickness of the 
that vague apprehension 
hich, in the deepest 


17 
soul is added 


ol worse 


things, w 
degradation and despair, 
infinite spirit, because of its infinity, with 
for to the immortal 
t perpetuity 
this 





pursues the 


dread of change: 
human Spirl 


i i 
and in 


ress, 


essence of th 


belongs with pro 


eternal and unlimited element by which 
the soul is by turns upborne in its 


its weak- 
ivable of 


surele 5S 


ength and overwhelmed in 
all that 1S 
horror and of joy. In its mea 


ne , hes conce 


t 


its incomprehensible dura- 
ansion, lies the sole spiritual 
in and delight of pleasure. 
‘To man’s immortality belongs pr 
», and hence its terror to the 
\ com- 
blessing known in its complete- 


birthrigh 


tion and es 


dread of p 
OOTCSS- 
ive changes 
evil, and its £ 


pl te 


orv to the good. 


ness satisfies not the great human soul 
—a complete curse known in its com- 
pleteness terrifies not the great human 


soul—joy that has a limit cannot con- 
tain it—sorrow that has a bound, can- 
not conquer it, it 1s equal to all finite 
woe, and no finite happiness is equal to 
Dante has well made 
Capaneo blaspheme even under the 
fiery flake hell rain, 
and therefore the great heathen myth 
counting the of earth’s 
joys, has folded it in the arms of immor- 


it :—therefore 


his scorching 


Ss oO] 


love gcreatest 


tality. Hope and apprehension belong 
to the immortality of all but one Being, 
; in conceive as im- 


} = ' . 
ol whom alone we ¢ 
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mutable in his own perpetuity, alike 
without progress and without change, 
because alone comprehending in him- 
self the gathered elements of all pos- 
sible perfection. Hope and apprehen- 
sion pertain to the immortality of the 
human soul—and in hope and apprehen- 
sion Hell and Heaven reside. This 
dim and troubled perception of future 
evil and degradation is thus beautifully 
described : ; 


* As in strange lands a traveller walking 
slow 
In doubt and great perplexity, 
A little before moon-rise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea.” 


We quote the final stanza, wherein is 
recorded the reconciliation of the proud 
spirit to itself and God, through re- 
pentance and humility. 
love already beginning to rise from the 
lowly earth, watered with many tears, 
diffuses a fragrance and a refreshment 
over the mind at the conclusion of that 
desolate despair, like the blessed breath- 
ing of the Spring upon the cold, hard, 
barren, dark winter world 


“¢ So when four years were wholly finished, 
She threw her royal robes away, 
‘ Make me a cottage in the vale,’ she 
said, 
‘Where I may mourn and pray. 


* Yet pull not down my palace towers, that 
are 
So lightly, beautifully built, 
Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt.’ ” 


With this noble poem we take our 
leave of the collection published in 
1832, and their various grievous emen- 
dations. We are obliged to pass un- 
noticed a number of beautiful poems, 
among which the “ Lotos Haters” and 
the “Dream of Fair Women,” are 
pre-eminent in beauty. ‘The charming 
and most pathetic compositions, the 
“May Queen” and “New Year's 
Eve,” are spoiled, in our poor judg- 
ment, by the addition the author has 
made of a third part to them; and 
however much the consumptive spirit 
herself may rejoice in the 
clergy Mr. Tennyson has allowed her, 
we are of opinion that “* that good man, 
the clergyman,” is as great a super- 
fluity in this instance as the maternal 
personage introduced in the “ Miller's 
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The germ of 


benefit of 


{ Jan. 


Among thes } 
portraits of ex- 


Dauchte nf 
a collection of female 
treme loveliness, grace and purity. If 


poems are 


they are gathered from the author’s fe- 
male acquaintance, we wish him joy of 
his knowledge of * fair women ;” they 
form a gallery as beautiful, more va- 
rious, and incaleulably more respecta- 
ble, than Sir Peter Lely’s collection of 
Windsor. 


iv nny son’s 


King-courted beauties at 


We hope they are all Mr. q 


friends, as all women should be, for 
the exquisite perception he has shown 
of woman’s peculiar excellences. The 
volume ends with a sweet and melan- 
choly address to James Spedding, I’sq. 
on the death of his brother Vhis 


gentleman, who was Lord Ashburton’s 
Private Secretary during his late em- 


bassy to this country, was of Al- 
fred Tennyson's college mates, and ex- 
cept by death Tennyson has lost non 
of his early friends. This po n closes 
with infinite propriety, this series of 


beautiful writings. It is like the pre- 
lude to the solemn harmonies that fol- 
low, the sublimest parts of which wave 


been stricken from the soul of th poet 


by the hand of the Angel of Death, 
who, in bearing from this earth one of 
the purest spirits and brightest intelli- 
gences that ever visited it, deprived 
Tennyson of a friend who was to have 


become his brother. Of this most ; 
mirable youth, the eldest son of the 
historian Hallam,.it is perhaps depart- 
ing from our prescribed limits to speak ; 
yet, as his memory has been the sa- 
’ the inter- 
the living 


cred muse of our poet since 
of the with 


has become to them the more 


course living 
intimate 
spiritual intercourse of the living with 
the dead, it may be pardoned if we 
here offer this tribute of homage to 
virtue and genius, which, united ina 


love- 


most uncommon degree with all the 
liest graces of youth, seemed almost 
to account for the early departure of 
such a being to a higher ‘sphe re of ex- 
istence. His going hence, indeed, was 


cause of infinite grief, but 


his abiding 
he re would have been a greater cause 
of wonder. ‘To the solemn and tender 
spirit-union which still subsists between 
Tennyson and this his brother, we at- 
tribute the inspiration whence 
nates the sublime poetry and philosophy 
of “ Locksley Hall” and the “ ‘l'wo 
Voice 5,” 2 

We have so far exceeded the bounds 
we had proposed to ourselves in this 


eima- 
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review, that we will merely add a few 
words generally upon this last collec- 
tion of Mr. Tennyson’s works, avoid- 
ing quotations from the poems, whose 
entire perusal we earnestly recommend 
to our readers. They are infinitely too 
beautiful to be shown in samples ; and 
as they perfectly free from the 
slight blemishes we have noticed in 
the alterations of the preceding ones, 
occasion than we 
have in for cavilling. We 
have taken no notice of several pieces 
purporting to be humorous, scattered 
throug they not 
fulfil their purpose, and Mr. ‘Tennyson 
should avoid all such attempts. All 
gifts are not given to one man. He 
vein, and may 

A powerful 


us to 


we have no more 


] 1 
‘ination 


h these volumes; do 


has decidedly no comic 

well aflord to believe it. 
dramatic element appears to 
manifest itself very strikingly in two 
of these new poems, “ Clara de Vere” 
and “* Locksley Hall,” which leaves us 


not without some hope of seeing an 
English play worthy to succeed the 
last, Shelley's * Cenci.” 

h Talking Oak” is a work of 
| in Mr. Ten- 


nyson’s early manner, a succession of 


absolute perfection ; it is 


THE 


FROM THE POLISH 


oh 


THREE 


OF K. 


The Three Wishes. 77 


exquisite pictures, similar in its kind to 
the “ Song. of Shalott,” infinitely supe- 
rior in execution—it is faultless. In 
the poem of the “ Two Voices,” we 
have the questions that Plato pondered, 
—and that, ever since the human race 


have trod among graves, and lifted 
their eyes to the stars, have shaken 
every soul of man at some solemn 


hours of the inward life with unuttera- 
ble dismay and hope unutterable—dis- 
cussed with the close argumentation of 
the keenest metaphysical questioning, 
and the fervid eloquence of the deepest 
moral convictions. The sneering devil 
of doubt wrestling with the desponding 
in one of the darkest 
its eclipse, when the shadow oi 


soul seasons of 
the 
grave-cumbered earth passes betwee n 
its clear orb and the everlasting light 
which it reflects—this is the subje *t of 
Mr. Tennyson’s finest poem; it is 
worthy of the and wonderful 
theme he has chosen; it is sublime as 
the matter it treats of, and in 
rious and peace ful conclusion we rest, 


uttered 


deep 
Its clo- 


who has truly 


blessing the poet 
of the 


the fearful conflict 
spirit, and thus nobly proclaimed its 
victory. 


Sseriving 


WISHES. 


SIENKIEWICK. 


“Gdybym rodzicow kochanych,” &c. 


Covtp I o’er my mother’s brow, 
From mv father’s aged head, 
See the white locks hanging now, 

They by toil unweariéd, 


Happy—happy should I be! 


Could the one beloved by me, 


Gentle wife an 


mother blest, 


Ever, still more tenderly 
Gazing, henceforth be possessed, 


Happier—happier should I be! 


! 


Could that wild prophetic dream, 
\ anishing so oft, deplored, 

More like truth than fancy seem, 
Could my country be restored, 


Happiest—happiest should [ be! 


! 


G. H. H. 
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THE CHRISTM 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED 


BY NATHANIEL 


pee 


Ay Said 


Rode- 


1eets of manu- 


“T wave here attempte 
rick, unfolding a few sl 
script, as he sat with Rosina and the 
sculptor in the summer-house—* I 
have attempted to seiz 


' 
rides } 


hold of a per- 


sonage who ist me, occaslon- 


ally, in my walk through life. My 
former sad experience,as you know, 


has gifted me with some degree of in- 
sight into the gloomy mysteries of the 
human heart, through which | have 
wandered like in a dark 
cavern, with torch 
to extinction. But thi 
class of men—is a hopeless puzzle.” 

* We ll, but propound him,”’ said the 
sculptor. “ Let u of 
him, to begin with.” 


one astray 


‘ + | 
his LAS iiChnt 


man tris 





S have 1€a 


an 1 


*“ Why, indeed,” replied Ro K 
“he is such a bei as I could con- 
ceive you to cary ( ( m 1e, and 
some yet unrealized perfection of h 
man science to endow with an exqui- 
site mockery of intellect; but still 
there lacks th iaSt inestimabD touch 
of a divine Creator He looks like a 
man, and, perchance, like a better spe- 
cimen of man than you ordinarily 
meet. You might esteem him wise— 
he is capable of cultivation and refine- 





ment, and has at I 


science— 


makes upon spirit, are precist ly those 


to which he cannot res} yd. When, 


t, you come close to him, you find 


him chill and unsubstantial—a mere 
vapor.” 


} 


said Rosina, “I have a 


you mean.” 


** | believe, 


climmering idea of what 





“Then be thankful nswered her 
husband, smiling; “ but not antici- 
pate any further illumination from wh 
l am about to read. I have here 
imagined such a man to be—what, 
probably, he never 1s cious of the 
deficiency in his spiritual organization. 
Methinks the result would be a sense 
of cold unreality, wherewith he would 
go shivering through the world, long- 
ng to exchange his | l of ice for any 


could 





1 
burthen of real g 
f 
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AS BANQUET. 


ALLEGORIES OF THE HEART. 
HAWTHORNE. 
Contenting himself with this pre- 


face, Roderick began to read. 








In a certain old g t] 1 last 
will and testament, there peared a 
bequest | i I id 

i 
deed, w i larly in ke r W 1 
long life of 1 un ) eccentricit' 
He d Vist i ) ! { 1 tor es 
tabdlishin I th f st of which 
was to be expended, a: ‘ 
in preparing a Christm B l ior 
ten of the most 1 rable persons that 
could be found. it emed 1 » b 
the testator’s purpose to make these 
half-a-score of sad hearts m but 
to provide that the stern or fierce ex- 
pression of hi an discontent sh tld 
not be d OW lit 1, ¢ f for t ( eh y 

nd joyful « uid t ation 
of festal gr ide which { ten- 
dk n send up Ar l ( ed, like 
wise, to perp I \ 10n- 
strance ivainst t ( ( ot 
Providen und his sad dis 
sent fro t 3 Ss ol 1 or 
ph osophy Vv ( Hf Ss 

in the wo! oO ] t om 
hea en 

The task Ul t ts or 
of selecting among such as micht ad- 
vance their claims to partake of this 
dismal Spiti 1 to tl 

I 

two trustees or s i bd 
These gentle 1, like the dece 1 
friend, wert yve humo who 
mad it 1 1} il o | to 
numobder tin b threads in ¢ 
human life id d ll th | 

ones out of the i per- 
formed then oO 1 in- 
tegrity and judgment. ‘The aspect o 
the assembled company, on the day of 
the first fest 1, might not, it is t 

have tisfi every holder t th 

were espec ly t ndividuals, chosen 
forth from all the world, wh rriets 
were worthy to nd as i 
the mass o human su Yet 
after due consideration, it could not be 
disputed it here w a variety 0 
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hopeless discomfort, which, if it some- 
times arose from causes apparently in- 
adequate, was thereby only the shrewd- 
er imputation against the nature and 
mechanism of life. 

The arrangements and decorations 
of the banquet were probably intended 
to signify that death-in-life which had 
been the testator’s definition of exist- 
ence. The hall, illuminated by torch- 
es, was hung with curtains of 
deep and dusky purple, and adorned 
with branches of cypress and wreaths 
of artificial flowers, 1mitative of such 
as ust d to be dead. A 
sprig of pai sley was laid by every 
plate. The main reservoir of wine 
vas a sepulchral urn of silver, whence 
the liquor was distributed around the 
I ul itely copied 


round 


strewn over the 


table In sm ll vases, ace 


from the that held the tears of an- 
cient mourners. Neither had the stew- 
ards—if it were taste that ar- 





ranged these details—forgotten the fan- 


tasy of the old 
a skeleton at 


‘ 


mocked 1 


gyptians, who seated 


every festive board, and 
the 


head, 


merriment with 


death’: 


rF own 


mperturbable grin of a 





Such a fe ful guest, shrouded in a 
black mantle, sat now at the head of 
the table. It was whispered, I know 
not with what truth, that the testator 
himself had once walked the visible 
world with the machinery of that same 
skeleton, and that it was one of the 
stipulat ons of his will, that he should 
thus be permitted to sit, from year to 


} 


year, at the banquet which he had in- 


stituted. If so, it was perhaps covert- 
ly implied that he had cherished no 
hopes of bliss beyond the grave to 
compensate for the evils which he felt 
orimagined here. And if, in their be- 
wildered conjectures as to the purpose 


of ¢ urthly existence, the banqueters 
the 
glance at 


seeking thence 


should veil, and cast 


throw aside 
; the 
ttainable, the only reply 
of the evye- 
a grin of the ske leton- 
jaws. Such was the response that the 
dead man had fancied himself to re- 
ceive, when he asked of Death to solve 
the riddl and it was his 


death, as solution 


otherwise ur 


would be a stare 


vacant 


caverns, and 


of his life 


desire to re peat it when the guests of 
his dismal hospitality should find them- 
selves perplexed with the sam¢ ques- 


tion 


‘ 1 é ry 
What means that wreath ?” asked 
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several of the company, while viewing 
the decorations of the table. 

They alluded to a wreath of cypress, 
which was held on high by a skeleton- 
arm, protruding from within the black 
mantle. 

“Tt is a crown,” said of the 
stewards, “not for the worthiest, but 
for the wofullest, when he shall prove 
his claim to it.” 

The cuest earliest bidden to the fes- 
tival, was a man of soft and gentle 
character, who had not energy to 
struggle against the heavy desponden- 
cy to which his temperament rendered 
him liable ; and therefore, with nothing 
outwardly to excuse him from happi- 
ness, he had spent a life of quiet mise- 
ry; that made his blood torpid, and 
weighed upon his breath, and sat like a 
ponderous night-fiend upon every throb 
of his unresisting heart. His wretch- 
edness seemed as deep as his original] 
nature, if not identical with it. It was 
the misfortune of a second cuest to 
cherish within his a diseased 
heart, which had become so wretched- 
ly sore, that the continual and 


able 


one 


bosom 


unavoid- 
rubs of the world, the blow of an 
ene my, the careless jostle of a stranger, 
and even the faithful and loving touch 
of a friend, alike made ulcers in it. 
As is the habit of people thus afflicted, 
he found his chief employment in ex- 
hibiting these miserable sores to any 
who would give themselves the pain 
of viewing them. A third guest was 
a hypochondriac, whose imagination 
wrought necromancy in his outward 
and inward world, and caused him to 
r in the household 
fire, and dragons in the clouds of 
set, and fiends in the guise of beautiful 
women, and something ugly or wicked 
beneath all the pleasant surfaces of na- 
ture. His neighbor at table was one 
who, in his early youth, had trusted 
mankind too much, and hoped too 
highly in their behalf, and, meeting 
with many disappointments, had 
come desperately soured. For seve- 
ral years back, this misanthrope had 
employed himself in accumulating mo- 
tives for hating and despising his race 


see monstrous faces 


sune 


be- 


—such as murder, lust, treachery, in- 
gratitude, faithlessness of trusted 
friends, instinctive vices of children, 
impurity of women, hidden guilt in 
men of saint-like aspect—and, in short, 
all manner of black realities that 
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themselves with 


sought to decorate 
But, at every 


outward grace or glory. 
atrocious fact that was added to his 
catalogue—at every increase of the 
sad knowledge which he spent his life to 
collect—the native impulses of the poor 
man’s loving and confiding heart made 
him groan with anguish. Next, with 
his heavy brow bent downward, there 
stole into the hall a man naturally 
earnest and impassioned, who, from 
his immemorial infancy, had felt the 
consciousness of a high message to the 
world, but, essaying to deliver it, had 
found either no voice or form of speech, 
or else no ears to listen. Therefore 
his whole life was a bitter questioning 
of himself—* Why have not men ac- 
knowledged my mission? Am I nota 
self-deluding fool’ What business 
have Ion earth? Where is my grave ?” 
Throughout the festival, he quaffed 
frequent draughts from the sepulchral 
urn of wine, hoping thus to quench the 
celestial fire that tortured his own 


breast, and could not benefit his race. 
Then there entered—having flung 
away a ticket for a ball—a gay gallant 


of yesterday, who had found four or 
five wrinkles in his brow, and more 
grey hairs than he could weil number, 
on his head. Endowed with sense and 
feeling, he had nevertheless spent his 
youth in folly, but had reached at last 
that dreary point in life, where Folly 
quits us of her own accord, leaving us 
to make friends with Wisdom if we 
can. ‘Thus, cold and desolate, he had 
come to seek Wisdom at the banquet, 
and wondered if the skeleton were she. 
To eke out the company, the stewards 
had invited a distressed poet from his 
home in the alms-house, and a melan- 
choly idiot from the street corner. 
The latter had just the glimmering of 
sense that was sufficient to make him 
conscious of a vacancy, which the poor 
fellow, all his life long, had mistily 
sought to fill up with intelligence, 
wandering up and down the streets, 
and groaning miserably, because his 
attempts were ineffectual. The only 
lady in the hall was one who had 
fallen short of absolute and perfect 
beauty, merely by the trifling defect of 
a slight cast in her left eye. But this 
blemish, minute as it was, so shocked 
the pure ideal of her soul, rather than 
her vanity, that she passed her life in 
solitude, and veiled her countenance 
even from her own gaze. So the 
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skeleton sat shrouded at one end of the 
table, and this poor lady at the other. 
One other guest remains to be de- 
scribed. He was a young man of 
smooth brow, fair cheek, and fashiona- 
ble mien. So far as his exterior de- 
veloped him, he might much more 
suitably have found a place at some 
merry Christmas table, than have been 


numbered among the blighted, fate- 
stricken, fancy-tortured set of ill-star- 


red banqueters. Murmurs arose among 
the guests, as they noted the glance of 
general scrutiny which the intruder 
threw over his companions. What 
had he to do among them! Why did 
not the skeleton of the dead founder 
unbend its rattling joints, and 
motion the unwelcome stranger from 
the board? 

‘Shameful !” said the morbid man, 
while a new ulcer broke out in his 
heart. “ He comes to mock us!—we 
shall be the jest of his tavern friends ! 
—he will make a farce of our miseries, 
and bring it out upon the stage 

© 12h mind him! the 
hypochondriac, smiling sourly. “ He 
shall feast from yonder tureen of viper 
soup; and if there is a fricassee of 
scorpions on the table, pray let him 
have his share of it For the dessert, 
he shall taste the apples of Sodom. 
Then, if he like our Christmas fare, let 
him return again next year !” 

* Trouble him aot,’ murmured the 
melancholy man, with gentleness. 
‘“ What matters it whether the 
sciousness of misery come a few ye 
sooner or later? If this youth deem 
himself happy now, yet let him sit 
with us, for the sake of the wretched- 
ness to come.” 

The poor idiot approached the Jp, 
man, with that mournful aspect of vy 

cant inquiry which his face continu: ‘lly 

wore, and which caused people to say 
that he was always in se each of his 
missing wits. After no little examina- 
tion, he touched the stranger’s hand, 
but immediately drew back his own, 
shaking his head and shivering. 

“Cold, cold, cold!” muttered 
idiot. 

The young man shivered too—and 
smiled. 

“Gentlemen—and you, madam,”— 
said one of the stewards of the festival, 
“do not conceive so ill, either of our 
caution or judgment, as to imagine that 
we have admitted this young stranger 


arise, 


never said 


con- 


the 
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—Gervayse Hastings by name—with- 
out a full investigation and thoughtful 
balance of his claims. ‘Trust me, not 
a guest at the table is better entitled to 
his seat.” 

The steward’s guarantee was per- 
force satisfactory. The company, 
therefore, took their places, and ad- 
dress d themselves to the serious busi- 
ness of the feast, but were soon dis- 
turbed by the hypochondriac, who thrust 
back his chair, complaining that a dish 
of stewed toads and vipers was set be- 
fore him, and that there was green 
ditch-water in his cup of wine. This 
mistake being amended, he quietly re- 


sumed his seat. ‘The wine, as it flow- 


ed freely from the sepulchral urn, 
seemed to come imbued with all 
gloomy inspirations; so that its influ- 


ence was to cheer, but either to 
sink the revellers into a deeper melan- 
choly, or elevate their spirits to an en- 
thusiasm of wretchedness. The con- 
yersation was various. They told sad 
about people who might have 


not 


stories 
been worthy guests at such a festival 
as the present. They talked of grisly 
incidents in human history ; of strange 
crimes, which, if truly considered, were 
but convulsions of agony; 
lives that had been altogether wretch- 
ed, and of others, which, wearing a 
general semblance of happiness, had 
yet been deformed, sooner or later, by 
misfortune, by the intrusion of a 
grim face at a banquet; of death-bed 
Intimations 


ot some 


as 


scenes, and what dark 
might be 
dying men; 
the more eligible mode 
knife, poison, drowning, gradu i] starva- 


The 


majority of the guests, as is the custom 


of suicide, and whether 


were by halter, 
tion, or the fumes of charcoal. 


with people thoroughly and profoundly 
sick at heart, were anxious to make 
their own woes the theme of discussion, 
and prove themselves most excellent in 
anguish. ‘The misanthropist went deep 
into the philosophy of evil, and wan- 
dered about in the darkness, with now 
and then a gleam of discolored light 
hovering on ghastly shapes and horrid 
Many a 
such as men have stumbled upon from 
age to ave, did he now rake up again, 
and it an inestimable 
gem, a diamond, a treasure far prefera- 
ble to those bright, spiritual revelations 
of a better world, which are like pre- 
cious stones from heaven’s pavement. 
XIV.—NO. LXVII. 


scenery. miserable thought, 


gloat over as 


VOL, 
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And then, amid his love of wretched- 
ness, he hid his face and wept. 

It was a festival at which the woful 
man of Uz might suitably have been a 
guest, together with all, in each suc- 
ceeding age, who have tasted deepest of 
the bitterness of life. And be it said, 
that every or daughter of 
woman, however favored with happy 
fortune, might, at one sad moment or 
another, have claimed the privilege of 
a stricken heart, to sit down at this 
table. But, throughout the feast, it 
was remarked that the young stranger, 
Gervayse Hastings, was unsuccessful 
in his attempts to catch its pervading 
At any deep, strong thought 
that found utterance, and which was 
torn out, as it were, from the saddest 
of human 
looked mystified and bewildered ; even 
more than the poor idiot, who seemed 
to grasp at such things with his earnest 
heart, and thus occasionally to compre- 
hendthem. ‘lhe young man’s conver- 
sation was of a colder and lighter kind, 
often brilliant, but lacking the powerful 
characteristics of a nature that had been 
developed by suffering. 

“Sir,” said the misanthropist, blunt- 
ly, in reply fo some observation by 
Gervayse Hastings, “ pray do not ad- 
We have no right to 
talk together. Our minds have nothing 
in common. By what claim you ap- 
pear at this banquet, I cannot guess ; 
but methinks, to a man who could say 
what you have just now said, my com- 
panions and myself must seem no more 
than shadows, flickering on the wall. 
And precisely such a shadow are you 
to us! 

The young man smiled and bowed, 
but drawing himself back in his chair, 
he buttoned his coat over his breast, as 
if the banqueting-hall were growing 
chill. Again the idiot fixed his melan- 
choly stare upon the youth, and mur- 


mured—*cold! cold! cold!” 


too, 


son 


spirit. 


recesses consciousness, he 


dress me again. 


‘lhe banquet drew to its conclusion, 
Searcely had 
they stepped across the threshold of the 
hall, when the scene that had there 
emed like the vision of a sick 
fancy, or an exhalation from a stagnant 
heart. Now and then, however, dur- 
ing the year that ensued, these melan- 
choly people caught glimpses of one 
another, transient, indeed, but enough 
to prove that they walked the earth 
with the ordinary allotment of reality. 


and the guests departed. 


passed se 
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Sometimes, a pair of them came face 
to face, while stealing through the 
evening twilight, enveloped in their 
sable cloaks. Sometimes, they casual- 
ly met in church-yards. Once, also, it 
happened, that two of the dismal ban- 
queters mutually started, at recogniz- 
ing each other in the noon-day sunshine 
of a crowded street, stalking there like 
ghosts astray. Doubtless, they won- 
dered why the skeleton did not come 
abroad at noon-day, too ! 

But, whenever the necessity of their 
affairs compelled these Christmas guests 
into the bustling world, they were sure 
to encounter the young man, who had 
so unaccountably been admitted to the 


festival. They saw him among the 
gay and fortunate ; they caught the 


sunny sparkle of his ey they heard 
the light and careless tones of his 
voice—and muttered to 
with such indignation as only the aris- 
tocracy of wretchedness could kindle 

—‘* The traitor! The vile impostor ! 
Providence, in its own good time, may 
give him a right to feast among us!" 
But the young man’s unabashed eye 


dwelt upon their gloomy figures, as 


| 
themselves, 


they passed him, see ming to say, per- 
chance with somewhat of a 
™ First, know my secret '—then, mea- 
sure your claims with mine ! 

The step of Time stole onward, and 
soon brought merry Christmas round 
again, with glad and solemn worship in 


sneer! 


the churches, and sports, games, festi- 
vals, and everywhere the bright face 
of Joy beside the household fire. Again, 


likewise, the hall, with its curtains of 
dusky purple, was illuminated by the 
death-torches, gleaming on the sepul- 
chral decorations of the banquet. ‘The 
veiled skeleton sat in state, lifting the 
cypress-wreath above its head, as the 
guerdon of some guest, illustrious in 
the qualifications which there 
precedence. As the stewards deemed 
the world inexhaustible in misery, and 
were desirous of re-organizing it in all 
its forms, they had not seen fit to re- 
assemble the company of the former 
vear. New faces now threw their 
gloom across the table. 

There was a man of nice conscience, 
who bore a blood-stain in his heart— 
the death of a fellow-creature—which, 
for his more exquisite torture, had 
chanced with such a peculiarity of cir- 
cumstances, that he could not absolutely 
determine whether his will had entered 


claimed 
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into the deed, or not. Therefore, his 
whole life was spent in the agony of 
an inward trial for murder, with a con- 
tinual sifting of the details of his terri- 
ble calamity, until his mind had no 
longer any thought, nor his soul any 
emotion, disconnected with it. There 
was a mother, too—a mother once, but 
a desolation now—who, many years be- 
fore, had gone out on a pleasure-party, 
and, returning, found her infant smother- 
ed in its little bed. And ever 
she had been tortured with the fantasy, 
that her buried babe lay smothered in 
its coffin. Then there 
lady, who had lived from time imme- 
morial with a constant tremor quivering 
through her frame. It was terrible to 
her dark shadow 
wall; her 
ind the 


‘ ling? 
LO Indlcar.e 


since 


vas an aged 


discern tremulous 


the 
tremulous ; 


upon lips, like wise, were 
expression of her 
that her soul 


Owing to the be- 


i 


eyes seemed 
was trembling too. 
wilderment and confusion which made 
intellect, it was 
what 
fortune had thus shaken her 
its depths ; so that the had 
admitted her to the table, not from any 
acquaintance with her history, but on 
the safe testimony of her miserable 
Some surprise was expressed 
at the presence of a bluff, red-faced 
Mr. Smith, 
of many a 


aimost chaos of her 


impossible to discover 


dire mis- 
nature to 


stewards 


aspect. 
gentleman, a certain who 
had evidently the fat 
feast within him, and the habitual twin- 


rich 


kle of whose eve betrayed a disposition 
to break forth into uproarious laughte lr. 
none. lt turned out, 
with the best possible 
poor friend 
with a physical disease of the 


for little cause or 
however, that, 
flow of 


atlas 
allicte d 


spirits, our was 


thre 


rhite st 


heart, which atened instant death 
cachinnatory indul- 


gence, or even that 


on the sliig 
titillation of the 
merry 
dilemma, he had 
sought adm to the banquet, on 
the if plea of his irksome and 
miserable state, but, in reality, with the 
hope of imbibing a 
melancholy. 

A married couple had been invited, 
from a motive of bitter humor ; it being 
well understood, that the y re ndered 
each other unutterably miserable when- 
ever they chanced to meet, and there- 
fure must necessarily be fit associates 
at the festival. In contrast with these, 
was another couple, still unmarried, 
who had interchanged their hearts in 


bodily frame, 


thoughts. In 


produced by 
this 
tlanc 


ostensi! 


Lite -preserving 
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early life, but had been divided by 
circumstances as impalpable as morn- 
ing mist, and kept apart so long, that 
their spirits now found it impossible to 
meet. Therefore, yearning for com- 
munion, yet shrinking from one another, 
and choosing none they felt 
themselves companionless in life, and 
looked upon eternity as a boundless 
desert. Next to the skeleton sat a 
mere son of earth—a haunter of the 
Exchange—a gatherer of shining dust 
—a man whose life’ 
ledger, and whose soul’s prison-house, 
the bank where he kept 
his deposits. ‘This person had been 
greatly perplexed at invitation, 
deeming himself one of the most fortu- 
nate men in the city ; but the stewards 
persisted in demanding his presence, 
assuring him that he had no conception 
how miserable he was. 

And appear la fig 


we musi 


beside, 


s record was in his 
the vaults ot 


his 


ure, which 


as our acquaint- 


now 
acknowledge 
the former festival. It 

Hastings, whose pre sence 
had then caused so much question and 
criticism, and who now took his place 
with the 


claims were 


ance ol 
Grervayst 


Was 


composure of one whose 

satisfactory to 
and must needs be allowed by others. 
Yet his easy and unruffled face betray- 
Che well-skilled be- 


moment 


himself, 


ed ho 


holders 


SOrTTOW. 


gazed ane See ae 


and shook their heads, to miss the un- 
uttered symp thy—the countersign, 
never to be falsified—of those whose 
hearts are cavern-mouths, through 


which they descend 


illimitable wo, and recognize other 
wanderers there. 

‘Who is this youth? asked the 
man with a blood-stain on his con- 
science. ‘‘Surely he has never gone 
down into the de pths ! | know all the 
aspects of those who have passed 
through the dark valley. By what 
right is he among us ?” 

‘Ah, it is sinful thing to come 
hither without a sorrow.” murmured 


the aged lady, in accents that partook 


of the eternal tremor which pervaded 
her whole being. By part, young 
man! Your soul has never been shak- 


en; and therefore | tremble so much 
the more to look at you.” 

“ His soul shaken! No; I'll answer 
for it,” said bluff Mr. Smith, pressing 
his hand upon his heart, and making 


himself as melancholy as he could, for 
fear of 


fatal explosion of laughter. 
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‘* | know the lad well ; has as fair 
prospects as any young man about 
town, and has no more right among us, 
miserable creatures, than the child un- 
born. He never was miserable, and 
probably never will be ! 

“Our honored guests,” inte rposed 
the stewards, “ pray have patience with 
us, and believe, at least, that our deep 
veneration for the sacredness of this 
solemnity would preclude any wilful 
violation of it. Receive this young 
man to your table. It may not be too 
much to say, that no guest here would 
exchange his own heart for the one 
that beats within that youthful bosom !” 

“Td call it a bargain, and gladly 
Mr. Smith, with a per- 
plexing mixture of sadness and mirth- 


too,”’ muttered 


ful conceit. ‘“‘ A plague upon their 
nonsense! My own heart is the only 
really miserable one in the company— 
it will certainly be the death of me at 


last! 

Nevertheless, as on the former oc- 
nt of the stewards be- 
appeal, the company sat 
Che obnoxious guest made no 


casion, the judgm 
ing without 
aown. 
ittempt to obtrude his conversation on 
those 


to thi 
ly, as if some 


about him, but appeared to listen 
table-talk with peculiar assidui- 


inestimable secret, other- 


wise beyond his reach, might be con- 
veyed in a casual word. And, in truth, 
to those who could understand and 
value it, there was rich matter in the 
upgushings and outpourings of these 
initiated souls, to whom sorrow had 
been a talisman, admitting them into 


spiritual depths which no other spell 
Sometimes, out of the midst 


flashed a 


ean open. 


of densest gloom, there mo- 


mentary radiance, pure as_ crystal, 
flame of and shed- 
ding such a glow upon the myste ry of 
life, that the guests were ready to 
claim; “Surely the riddle is on 
point of being solved!” At 
minated intervals, the saddest mourners 
felt it to be revealed, that mortal griefs 


re but shadowy and external ; no more 


bright as the stars, 
eX- 
the 
such illu- 


than the sable robes, voluminously 
shrouding a certain divine reality, and 
thus indicating what might otherwise 


to mortal eye. 
> remarked the trembling 


be altogether invisible 
** Just now, 
old woman, “‘ | seemed 
the outside. And the n 
tremor passed away ! 
“Would that I could dwell always in 
these momentary gleams of light!” 


to see beyond 
my everlasting 
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said the man of stricken cons¢ience. 
“Then the blood-stain in my 
would be washed clean away.” 

This strain of conversation appeared 
so unintelligibly absurd to good Mr. 
Smith, that he burst into precisely th 
fit of langhter which his physicians had 
warned him against, as likely to prove 
instantaneously fatal. In effect, he fell 
back in his chair, a corpse with a broad 


heart 


grin tpon its face; while his ghost, 


perchance, remained beside it, 
dered at its unpremeditated exit. This 


broke up the 


bewil- 
catastrophe, of course, 
festival. 

* How is You do 
ble?” observed the tre 
man to Gervayse Hastings, who was 
gazing at the dead man 
“Ts it not awful to see him 
ut of the midst of life 
blood, whose 


this ? not trem- 


mulous old wo- 
with singular 
intentness. 
so suddenly vanish « 
—this man of flesh and 
earthly nature was so warm and strong ? 
There is my 
soul; but it trembles afresh at this 
And you are calm!” 
“Would that he could te 

what !” Hastings. draw- 
ing along breath. “ Men pass before 
me like shadows on the wal!]—their ac- 
tions, passions, feelings, are flickering 


of the they 


a never-ending tremor in 


ach me some- 


said Gervays« 


-& 


light—and then vanish 
Neither the corpse, nor yonder skele 


woman’s everlasting 


ton, nor this old 
tremor, can give me what I seek.” 
And then the company d parted. 
We cannot linger to narrate, in such 
detail, ‘umstances of these 
singular festivals, which, in 
with the founder’s will, co 
kept with the regularity of an establish- 
In process of time, the 


more Cl! 
dance 


ee Or 


itinued to be 


ed institution. 


stewards adopted the custom of invit- 
ing, from far and near, those individu- 


als whose misfortunes were prominent 


above other men’s, and whose mental 


and moral development micht, therefor 


spond ef 


SSCSS a COrl 


be suppost d to | 
interest. The exiled noble of the 
French Revolution, and the broken sol- 
dier ofthe Empire, were alike repre- 
sented at the table. Fallen 
wandering about the earth, have 
places at thiat 

The statesman, when his party 


if he chose it, be 


monarchs, 
found 
forlorn and miserable 
feast. 


flung him off, might, 


once more a great man for the space of 


Aaron Burr’s name 
a period 


a single banquet. 
appears on the 
when his ruin—the profoundest and 
most strik nz, with more of moral cir- 


record, at 
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Bante F. 


cumstance in it than that of almost any 
other man—was complete, in his lonely 
Stephen Girard, when his wealth 
weighed upon him like a mountain, 
once sourht admittance of his own ac- 


ace 


cord. It is not probable, however, that 
these men had any lessons to teach in 
the lore of discontent misery, 
which might not equally well have been 
tudied in the common walks of life. 
es attract a wider 


and 


Illustrious unfortunat 
sympathy, not because their griefs are 
more intense, but because, being set on 
lofty pedestals, they the better serve 
mankind as instances and by-words of 
calamity. 

[It concerns our present purpose to 


that, at 
Gervayse Ha 


each successive testival, 


showed his face, 
gradually changing from the 
beauty of his youth to the thoughtful 
| manhood, and thence to 
the bald, impressive dignity of 
He was the only individual invariably 
present. Yet, on every occasion, there 

murmurs, both from who 
his character and position, and 
hearts shrank back, 


stings 


smooth 


comeliness of 


ave, 


were those 
knew 
from them whose 
as denying his companionship in their 
mystie fraternity. 

‘“ Who is this impassive 
been asked a hundred times. “ Has he 
suffered’ Has he sinned! There are 
Then wherefore is 


man t had 


no traces of either. 
he here ?” 

‘You must inquive of the stewards, 
or of himself,” 
‘* We seem to know him well, here in 
our city, and know nothing of him but 
what is creditable and fortunate. Yet 
hither he alte year, to 


was the constant reply. 


comes, year 


this gloomy banquet, and sits among 
the guests like a marble statue. Ask 
yonde keleton—perhaps that may 
solve the riddle '” 

It was, in truth,a wonder. The life 


was not merely 
Kv- 
He 


expendi- 


Hastin 


prosperous, Dut 


I t 
erything had gone we I 
ilthy, far beyond the 
1 hy 


ture that was required by 


of Gervayse 
a brilliant one. 


uaith hiry 
Witth flint. 


was wi 
habits of 


magnificence, a taste of rare purity 


and cultivation, a love ofl travels, a 


scholar’s instinct to colleet a splendid 


moreover, what seemed a 


erality to the distressed. 


rary, and, 
munificent | 
He had sought domestic happiness, 
and not vainly, if a lovely and tender 
wife, children of fair promise, 
could insure it. He had, 
ascended above the limit which sepa- 


and 
besides, 
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rates the obscure from the distinguish- 
ed, and had won a stainless reputation 
in affairs of the widest public impor- 
tance. Not that he was a popular 
character, or had within him the mys- 
terious attributes which are essential 
to that species of success. To the 

cold abstraction, 
those 


public, he was a 
wholly destitute of 
personality, that living warmth, and 
the peculiar faculty of stamping his 
own heart’s impression on a multitude 
of hearts, by which the people recog- 
nize their favorites. And it must be 
owned that, after his most intimate as- 
their best to know 


him thoroughly, and love him warmly, 
to find how little 


thev were startled 

hold he had upon their affections. 
They approved—they admired—but 
still, in those moments when the human 
spirit most craves reality, they shrank 
back from Gervayse Hastings, as pow- 


sociates had done 


erless to give them what they sought. 
It was the feeling of distrustful regret, 
with which we draw back the 
hand, after extending it, in an 
twilight, to grasp the hand of a 
upon the wall, 

As the superficial fervency of youth 
decayed, this peculiar effect of Ger- 
vayse Hastings’ character grew more 
His children, 
extended his arms, canre coldly to his 
knees, but never climbed them of their 
own accord. His wife wept secretly, 
almost adjudged herself a criminal, 

lin the chill of his 
too, occasionally appear- 


should 
illusive 


shadow 


perceptible. when he 


and 
because she shivers 
bosom. He, 
ed not unconscious of the 
re, and willing, if it 
warm himself at a 
kindly fire. But age stole onward, and 
benumbed him more As the 
hoar-frost began to gather on him, his 
wife went to her grave. and was doubt- 
less warmer there ; his children either 
died, 0 ‘red to different 
homes of their own; and old Gervays: 
Hastings, unscathed by 
but needing no companionship—contin- 
ued his steady walk through life, and 
still, on every Christmas-day, attended 
at the dismal banquet. His privilege 


his moral atmosphe 
might 


he so, to 


and more. 


r were scatt 


grief—alone, 





as a guest had become pre seriptive 
now. H ‘laimed the hegd of the 
table, even the skeleton would have 


been ejected from its seat. 
Finally, at the merry 
tide, when he had numbered four-score 


years complete, this pale, high-browed, 


Christmas- 
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rich hues of 


chillness of 
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marble-featured old man once more en- 
tered the long-frequented hall, with the 
same impassive aspect that had called 
forth so much dissatisfied remark at 
his first attendance. Time, except in 
matters merely external, had done no- 
thing for him, either of good or evil. 
As he took his place, he threw a calm, 
inquiring glance around the table, as if 
to ascertain whether any guest had yet 
appeared, after so many unsuccessful 
banquets, who might impart to him the 
mystery—the deep, warm secret—the 
life within the life—which, whether 
manifested in joy or sorrow, is what 
gives substance to a world of shadows, 

“ My friends,” said Gervayse Hast- 
ings, assuming a position which his 
conversance with the festival 
causes to appear natural, “you are 
welcome! l1drink to you all in this 
cup of sepulchral wine.” 

‘The guests replied courteously, but 
still in a manner that proved them una- 
ble to receive the old man as a mem- 
ber of their sad fraternity. It may be 
well to give the reader an idea of the 
present company at the banquet. 


long 


One was formerly a clergyman, en- 
thusiastic 


rently of the genuine 


in his profession, and appa- 
dynasty of those 
old Puritan divines whose faith in their 
had 


placed them among the mighty of the 


calling, and stern exercise of it, 


earth. But, yielding to the specula- 
tive tendency of the age, he had gone 
astray from the firm foundation of an 


ancient faith, and wandered into a cloud 
region, where everything was misty 
and deceptive, ever mocking him with 
a semblance of reality, but still dissolv- 
ing when he flung himself upon it for 
support and His instinct and 
early training demanded something 
steadfast ; but, looking forward, he be- 
‘d on vapors, and, be- 


rest. 


held vapors pi 
hind h 

the man of yesterday and 
the borders of which he paced to and 
fro, sometimes wringing his hands in 


lim, an impassable gulf between 


to-day ; on 


agony, and often making his own wo 
a theme of scornfulmerriment ‘This, 
man. Next, 
numer- 


surely, was a miserable 
there was a theorist—one of a 
ous tribe, although he deemed himself 
unique since the creation—a theorist, 
who had conceived a plan by which all 
the wretchedness of earth, moral and 
physical, might be done away, and 
the bliss of the millennium at once ac- 


complished. But, the incredulity of 
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mankind debarring him from action, he 


was smitten with as much grief as if 


the whole mass of wo which he was 
denied the opportunity to remedy, 
were crowded into his own bosom. <A 
plain old man in black attracted much 
of the company’s notice, on the suppo- 
sition that he was no other than Father 
Miller, who, it seemed, had given him- 
self up to despair at the tedious delay 
of the final conflagration. Then there 
was a man distinguished for native 
pride and obstinacy, who, a little while 
before, had possessed immense wealth, 
and held the control of a vast moneyed 
interest, which he had wielded in the 
same spirit as a despotic monarch would 
wield the power of his empire, carrying 
on a tremendous moral warfare, the 
roar and tremor of which was felt at 
every fireside in the land. At length 
came a crushing ruin—a total over- 
throw of fortune, power, and character 
—the effect of which on his imperious, 
and, in many respects, noble and lofty 
nature, might have entitled him to a 
place, not merely at our festival, but 
among the peers of Pandemonium. 
There was a modern philanthropist, 
who had become so deeply sensible of 
the calamities of thousands and mil- 
lions of his fellow creatures, and of the 
impracticableness of any general mea- 
sures for their relief, that he had no 
heart to do what little good lay imme- 
diately within his power, but contented 
himself with being miserable for sym- 
pathy. Near him sat a gentleman in 
a predicament hitherto unprecedented, 
but of which the present epoch, proba- 
bly, affords numerous examples. [ver 
since he was of capacity to read a 
newspaper, this person had prided him- 
self on his consistent adherence to one 


political party, but, in the confusion of 


these latter days, had got bewildered, 
and knew not whereabouts his party 
was. This wretched condition, so mo- 
rally desolate and disheartening to a 


man who has long accustomed himself 


to merge his individuality in the mass 
of a great body, can only be conceived 
by such as have experienced it. His 
next companion was a popular orator 
who had lost his voice, and—as it was 
pretty much all that he had to lose— 
had fallen into a state of hopeless 
melancholy. The table was likewise 
graced by two of the gentler sex—one, 
a half-starved, consumptive seamstress, 
the representative of thousands just as 
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wretched ; the other, a woman of un- 
employed energy, who found herself 
in the world with nothing to achieve, 
nothing to envy, and nothing even to 
suffer. She had, therefore, driven 
herself to the verge of madness by 
dark broodings over the wrongs of her 
sex, and its exclusion from a proper 
field of action. ‘The roll of guests be- 
ing thus complete, a side-table had 
been set for three or four disappointed 
office-seekers, with hearts as sick as 
death, whom the stewards had admit- 
ted, partly because their calamities 
really entitled them to entrance here, 
and partly that they were in especial 
need of a good dinner. ‘There was 
likewise a homeless dog, with his tail 
between his legs, licking up the crumbs 
and gnawing the fragments of the feast 
—such a melancholy cur as one some- 
times sees about the streets, without a 
master, and willing to follow the first 
that will accept his service. 

In their own way, these were as 
wretched a set ot people as ever had 
assembled at the festival. There they 
sat, with the veiled skeleton of the 
founder, helding aloft the cypress 
wreath, at one end of the table; and 
at the other, wrapt in furs, the wither- 
ed figure of Gervayse Hastings, state- 
ly, calm, and cold, impressing the com- 
pany with awe, yet so little interesting 
their sympathy, that he might have 
vanished into thin without their 
exclaiming—‘* Whither is he 


alr, 
once 
gone ” 

“Sir,” said the philanthropist, ad- 
dressing the old man, “ you have been 
so long a guest at this annual festival, 
and have thus been conversant with so 
many varieties of human affliction, 
that, not improbably, you have thence 
derived some great and important les- 
sons. How blessed were your lot, 
could you reveal a secret by which all 
this mass of wo might be removed !” 

“7 know of but one misfortune,” 
answered Gervayse Hastings, quietly, 
“and that is my own.” 

“Your own!” rejoined the philan- 
thropist. ‘* And, looking back on your 
serene and prosperous life, how can 
you claim to be the sole unfortunate of 
the human race ?” 

* You will not understand it,” re- 
plied Gervayse Hastings, feebly, and 
with a singular inefficiency of pronun- 
ciation, and sometimes putting one 
word for another. ‘ None have un- 
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derstood it—not even those who expe- 


rience the like. It is a chillness—a 


want of earnestness—a feeling as if 


what should be my heart were a thing 
of vapor—a haunting 
unreality! Thus, seeming. to possess 
all that other men have—all that men 
aim at—I have really possessed no- 
thing, neither joys nor griefs. All 
things—all persons—as was truly said 


to me at this table long and long ago— 
have been like shadows flickering on 
the wall. It was so with my wife and 


children—with those who seemed my 
it is so with yourselves, whom 
Neither have I 


but am a 


fric nds 
I see now before me. 
myself real existence, 
shadow like the rest ! 

‘And how is it with | 
a future life?” inquired the speculative 
clergyman 

‘ Worse than with you,” 
and feeble tone; 
[cannot conceive it earnestly enough 
to feel either hope or fear. Mine— 
is the wretchedness! This cold 


any 


said the old 


man, in a hollow ‘* for 


mine 
heart—this unreal life! Ah! it grows 
colder still.” 

It so chanced, that at this juncture 


the decayed lig ee of the skeleton 

gave way, and the y bones fell to- 

gether in a heap, nse ausing the dusty 

wreath of cypress to drop upon the 
THE ANGEL 

O tuHov glorious World, 


The Angel of Death. 


perception of 


your views of 


thou 
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table. The attention of the company 
being thus diverted, for a single in- 
stant, from Gervayse Hastings, they 
perceived, on turning again towards 
him, that the old man had undergone a 
change. His shadow had ceased to 
flicker on the wall. 


eriti- 
rolled 


“Well, Rosina, what is your 
cism?” asked Roderick, as he 
up the manuscript. 

‘Frankly, your 
means complete,” replied she. “ It is 
true, [ have an idea of the character 
you endeavor to describe; but it is 
rather by dint of my own thought than 


success is by no 


your expression.” 

That is unavoidable,” observed the 
‘because the characteristics 
iegative. If Gervayse Hast- 
ings could have imbibed human 
grief at the gloomy banquet, the task 
been in- 


sculptor, : 

} 
are all 
one 


of describing him would have 
finitely easier. Of such persons—and 
we do meet with these moral monsters 
now and then—it is difficult to con- 
ceive how they came to exist here, or 
what there is in them capable of exist- 
ence hereafter. They seem to be on 
the outside of every thing ; and nothing 
wearies the soul more than an attempt 
to comprehend them within its grasp. 


)F DEATH 


art decked in pride, 


And art crowned with joy like a mneil bride ; 


The robe of majesty thou dost weat 
» hues of the changing year ; 


Is bright with th 
Strange 


beauty dwells on thy forest 


and plain, 


On thy snow-capped mountain and swelling main, 


On thy rose-hued glacier 
vale where thy waving harvests smile 


And the 


and rocky isle, 


Bright warblers dwell in thy perfumed groves, 
The snowy sail o’er the blue lake moves, 

And marble column and gilded spire, 
Gleam on hill and shore in the sun’s red fire, 
‘The spell of o’ermastering beauty is thine, 
O thou glorious World !—yvet I call thee mine ! 
By the whirlwind? s rush, by the tempest’s gloom, 
By the lightning’s flash, do I blast thy bloom. 
I bow the pride of all living things, 

That are shadowed o’er by my mighty wings. 
All fade and all droop at my withering breath, 
As I sweep along—for my name is Death. 


O man! 


thou hast furrowed the ocean wave, 


Thou hast wrested the gold from the earth’s dull cave 
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Thou hast tracked the stars in their pathless way, 
And canst guide thy own by their distant ray ; 
Thou hast called from the mountain’s marble breast, 
Bright forms like the visions which haunt thy rest ; 
A sacred fire to thy lip s is given, 

Thou hast breathed in song thy dreams of Heaven ; 
The spell of the unchain d thought is thine, 

And the mighty wi!l—yet I call thee mine! 

In the festive hour, from the mirthful throng 

I banish the smile and I hush the song. 

Ye may trace my way o’er the darkened earth, 

By the silent home and the desolate hearth. 


When men come forth in their martial might, 
To battle for glory and honor and right; 
When the trumpet sounds, and the bright steel rings, 
I sweep o'er the field, and my waving wings 
res r the drooping banner and quivering plume, 
As I mark mine own and decree their doom. 


In the calm of night when the moon looks down 
Serene and pure o’er the slumbering town ; 
When music, and voices, and sounds of clay, 
Have passed from the silent halls away ; 
When the streets resound to no echoing tread ; 
When flit round the tranguil sleeper’s head 
The shadowy circle of golden dreams, 

And hushed in repose the city seems, 

A clash of steel and a sound of strife, 

And the struggling groan of the parting life, 
Break shrill and loud on the midnight air, 
With tones of wailing and murmur of prayer ; 
And the watcher pillows the dying head, 

And the mourner bends o’er the silent dead ; 
—O starry Night, thou art bright and fair, 
But my solemn presence, too, is there ! 


Yet call me not stern, though beneath my sway 

Peasant and monarch must pass away, 

The youth in his strength, and the maid in her bloom— 

Children of Earth, I but call ye home. 

Are ye happy here! would ye here remain 
Sullied by sin, and bound by the chair 

Of affections which fetter the soaring aaa. 

And bow it to earth with their strong control ? 

In your yearning fondness how have ye made 

Gods of the things which change and fade 

Bright hopes have been nursed in the trusting breast— 

Like the feathery brood of the wild bird’s nest, 

They have spread their wings—one by one have flown 

Their home is left desolate and lone. 

Ye mark the flight of your passing years 

By the whitened locks and the tracks of tears ; 

I set ye free from the binding chain, 

I wash ye pure from the guilty stain ; 

The undying spirit—the s; park of Heaven— 

The holy light to your we ak frame given, 

Fears not my power—I but bid it rise 

Perfect and pure to its native skies. 

Children of Earth, I make ye blest, 

[ call ye home to the glorious rest! H. L. B 


? 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 


Is already made. It is not a question 
which it is reserved till next May to 
settle. ‘That nomination was virtually 
made on the 4th of March, 1841. This 


is a point on which, as a practical fact, 


we have never entertained a doubt. 
The feeling which on that day—at 
about the hour when every man at the 
furthest extremity of the Union knew 


} 
that the ceremony of the inauguration 
of General ilarr 


on the portico of the Capitol at Wash- 


son 


wTeSS 


was in pre 


ington—swelled up from the heart of 


every Democrat in the land, whether it 


broke forth in utterance or remained 
the more intense and deep from its in- 
dignant silence was Mr. Van Bure n’s 
true nation ; 
Benton, with his characteristic sympa- 


popular heart and anticipa- 


and when Colonel 


renom! 


thy with the 


tion of the popular will, was the first to 
give that renomination a loud and author- 
ltative expression, his voice was but 
the organ through which the eleven or 
twelve hundred thousand voters, yet 


fresh from the sting of their late defeat, 
declared their 
“trv it over again. 


‘rred this or 


determination to 
It might be that 
that other candi- 


eager 


some pret 


dat recommended to their partiali- 
ties by sectional symmpatni s or other 
causes—it might be that some In cooler 


mood might feel that as an abstract po- 


litical truth, one man ought not perhaps 
to occupy so long the magnificent mo- 
nopoly of that position, and that the 
proper iv ot 
would proba nn 


our national system 
impartial 
the 


work 
dictate a more 
Pre sid ney 


four great divisions of the 


rotation of the amon 


hy 
Union—yet, 
no matter!—was the general impulse 
matter! for ‘this all other 
motives should be waived, and 
ment 
identical with the great 
Another } 


leader—othe 
not answer! 


—no once 


atone- 


should be had, commensurate, 


wrong endured ! 


1 


issues 


-woul 





with the same 


same leadet or the 


It must be 
issues—under the 
victory already 
prophetic determination, were but halfa 
triumph—but half a satisfaction! This 
was the feeling general among the 
Democracy at the period alluded to. 
None of us probably were wholly ex- 
empt from it—with the great mass of 
the Democratic party it was a feeling 


resolved upon with a 


8O @arnest as to approach toa passion. 
And it was from the observation of this 


in every direction around—and from the 
strong consciousness of its Influence upon 
ourselves, even while a calmer judgment 
might scarcely approve it as a proper 
motive to determination in such a case 
—that we from the outset felt it to be 
as fixed as any future political event 
ean ever be, that if Mr. Van Buren 
should live till 1844, he would as cer- 
tainly be the Democratic Candidate for 
the Presidency, as, if nominated, he 
would be the successful one. 

Vengeance is not exactly the word— 
(but we must honestly confe ss that itis 
some thing a little like it)—to ¢ xpress 
what we all then, who had taken a 
warm part in the contest, so 
ardently panted for—were so resolved 
re- 


recent 
to secure. Pr rhaps there was, in 
gard to the old enemy, by whom we 
iad been so unfairly tricked out of the 


victory we knew ourselves never to 
have better deserved, a little leaven of 


that feeling—and a little, we know, suf- 
fices to leaven “‘ the whole lump.” But 
there great deal 
more and a great deal better at the 
bottom of it. Wesaw ve ry cle arly that 
the whole election was a stupendous 
mean by dis- 
s—we do not 


was also something : 


fraud— we do not here 
at the ballot-box« 
involving exactly in- 


honesty 
mean in any sense 
do 
mean that the people, a sufficient number 
of them to create the Whig majority, had 
been misled, mystified, excited, bewil- 
dered, by false issues, false charges, false 


promises, plied with the co-operating ad- 


dividual moral turpitude ;—but we 


vantage ol circumstances, temporary in 
their the time fatal—the 
tout the 
Whig triumph of 1840, one of the most 


nature, yet tor 


ensemble of which constituted 


st pendous and abominable political 
frauds that have ever been planned 


by unprinciple d design, and executed 
by the blinded passions and prejudices 
of party. It was this conviction that 
prompted that general sentiment in the 
minds of the Democratic party to which 
we have alluded. A great wrong had 
it must be undone. A 
upon 


been done, and 
brought 
itutions, and it 


heavy discredit had been 
our whole system of inst 
was only to be removed by showing to 
the world, that the success of such de- 
lusions, and such means of delusion, is 
but short-lived—and that they are sure 
severe reaction of 


to be followed by a 
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popular justice, in punishment to their 
authors, and in atoning compensation 
to their victims. 

This is the cause to which Mr. Van 
Buren’s renomination, to bear again in 
1844 the flag so well and nobly borne 
by him in 1840, is mainly due; and 
this has operated as we never doubted 
that it would. It is idle for the friends 
of other particular candidates to seek 
to ascribe to other influences, to the 
management and tactics of politicians, 
a result altogether general and 
too decisive to be assignable to any 
inferior origin than a spontaneous move- 
ment of the popular instinct and feel- 
ing. And on the other hand 
of Mr. Van Buren’s friends are equally 
in error, who have urged a claim to 
renomination on the ground of * just- 


too 


those 


ice” to him, for either services per- 
formed or wrongs endured. Mr. Van 
Buren himself has more than once 


spoken with becoming propriety on 
this point, modestly disavowing any 
such pretension, with a frankness as 
manly as it was evidently sincere. 
His fine performance of all his duty in 
his elevated office might constitute a 
title to the applauses of his own and 
of future time, but none to the reward 
of renomination, for a third candidate- 
ship, at the necessity of the protracted 
exclusion of the other prominent De- 


mocrats, the representatives of the 
other great sections of the Union. 


No—this was not the ground on which 
he is renominated, or which he 
ought to be renominated. It is as the 
candidate of 1840, and for the purpose 


on 


of fighting over again the contest of 


1840—though this ground may be re- 
inforeed by many reasons of expedi- 
ency, with reference to the probabili- 
ties of success, as well as by many 
motives of tried political confidence or 
personal attachment, all influencing in 
various degrees various minds—yet 
this, we repeat, is the main ground on 
which his renomination rests. And 
this ground, while it removes from the 
question every rivalry of personal 
merit or claim, as between him and 
other candidates, at the same time im- 
poses upon all of them, and upon all 
the friends of all of them, the same 
duty and the same motives to his cor- 
dial support in the approaching can- 
vass, as secured it to him in the last. 
That such a support will be yielded, 
with an emulous zeal by all, we most 
sincerely hope—and not less for the 
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sake of the other eminent Democrats 


before whom lies open the splendid 


future that is to succeed Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s concluding term, than for his 
sake—or rather for the sake of the 


great party of which he is the repre- 
sentative. There is but one of these 
whose friends are backward in their 
pledges to this effect, in the event of 
Mr. Van Buren’s formal adoption as 
the 
on which it is no longer pretended that 
It is unnece ssary 
that 
for 
character, and general system of politi- 
eal cherished 
an admiring attachment in which we 
are little disposed to yield to the warm- 
est of his more special and sectional 
friends. Mr. Calhoun 
of whose 
brought more or less prominently for- 
ward in this relation, in whose behalf 
any exist to 
make him an instrument of this suicidal 
division in ourown ranks. But it must 
be apparent by this time, even to the 
least discreet of the false friends who 
would thus ruin him for ever by ruining 
their party and its cause, that this is a 
disposition which they are as impera- 
tively forbidden to indulge by their 
very attachment to him and their very 
hope for his future, as they are by 
every other and higher motive to aec- 


Democratic Candidate—an event 
any doubt can rest. 
to indicate by name 
man of the South, 


noble states- 


whose genius, 


opinions, we have lon 


o 
n 


is the only one 


those names have been 


disposition appears to 


tion involved in the question. The 
difficulties about the organization of 
the Convention, which have been the 


occasion of 80 much unnece SSary and 
unwise acrimony of have 
now virtually vanished into naught, 
before the great fact no longer equivo- 
cal, that in whatever mode it might be 
constituted, Mr. Van Buren could not 
fail of receiving the nomination by a 
large majority on the first ballot, and 
by a vote leaving but a small adverse 
minority Of the 275 
members composing the Convention, it 
is now certain that not less than 177 
will be in their places on elections by 
State Convention or general ticket, in 
contradistinction from the single dis- 
trict mode urged by the friends of Mr. 
Calhoun, and preferred by ourselves, 
and only about 98 delegated in the latter 
mode. (This calculation assigns Virginia 
to the former, and New Jersey to the lat- 
ter; in Virginia though they are to be 
chosen by single districts, yet theyare not 
to vote per capita, but to cast the collect- 


discussion, 


on a second. 
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ive vote of the State according to their 
own majority; in New Jersey no ac- 
tion has yet been had on the subject.) 
The 177 will represent 14 States, and 
the 98 will represent 12. Of the 177 
there is little doubt that at least 125 
yotes would be cast for Mr. Van Buren 
on the first ballot, to which 40 more 
would be added on the second. ‘The 
number requisite for a majority is 138. 
And of the 98 appointed by single 
districts, there is little or no doubt that 
at least 70 would be cast for Mr. Van 
Buren on the first ballot, and a still 
larger proportion the second. 
[here 1s, very little 
for doubt that those States appointing 
by State Convention or general ticket, 
would yield to Mr. Van Buren a vote 
had their 


on 


moreover, room 


probably quite as large, 


prefert nee adopted the other mode of 


representation In that body. His vote 
will not probably be less than nearly 
200 of the members of the Con- 


245 


vention on the first ballot, and 240 or 
950 on the second—a result which 
would not probably be materially va- 


ried by any mode of 


body or of voting in 
These calculations with 
great on the already 
known, combined with unequivocal in- 
dications of the state of the public 
mind in States and districts in 
which they are yet to be held ; and we 
are confident they will not be found to 
vary widely from the result. In the 
possible continge ney, too, of an elee- 
tion by the present House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Van Buren would be 
sure least fifteen States, and 
probably seventeen or eighteen, on the 
first ballot—there being but six secure 
to Mr. Clay. 

Our motive for thus entering into a 
department of political statistics with 
which rarely ourselves, 
the estimates of future votes in pro- 
ceedings of this kind, is a simple one 
enough. It is to present to our politi- 


constituting the 
its deliberations. 
are based, 


care, elections 


those 


of at 


we concern 


eal friends this one practical fact of 


which we would now invoke their gene- 
ral recognition, with their general adop- 
tion of that course of action which it 
prescribes as the indispensable means to 
success in the approaching conflict. 
We repeat the opening words of the 
present Article—the Democratic Presi- 
dential Nomination is already made. 
All should receive it as,such, and act 
upon it accordingly. It is unnecessa- 
ry for us to wait till May—it would be 
perhaps fatally injurious for us to do 
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so—before regarding as settled the 
plan of the approaching campaign, so 
far as it depends on this its first pre- 
liminary point. Before this point was 
ascertained, the efforts of the friends 
of other candidates were naturally 
given more to the immediate object ot 
the advocacy of their respective 
claims, than to the common and more 
remote one of preparing for the gene- 
ral party contest. Local organization 
and movement within the party for the 
purpose of influencing its selection, to 
be made through the Baltimore Con- 
vention, have rather engaged the atten- 
tion of numerous and active classes, as 
well as of influential newspapers, than 
that far more important organization 
and movement for the election itself, 
in which all the other partial and pre- 
liminary movements must merge them- 
‘These internal dissensions 
have, in too many cases, assumed a 
tone of mutual acrimony which cannot 
be too strongly reprobated, alike for the 
8} irit trom which it proceeded and for 
the dangers toward which it tended 
It is now, we think, time that all this 
should cease—that all further compe- 
tition for the Nomination of the Demo- 
cratic Party should be felt to be at an 
end. It is generally understood that 
all present idea of it is virtually aban- 
doned by Mr. Calhoun’s _ principal 
friends, though no formal demonstration 
to that effect may yet, at the date of 
this article, have been made before the 
public eye. As the present chances of 
the other candidates who have been 
brought forward by their friends, hing- 
ed manifestly on the contingency of 
an irreconcilable competition between 
the claims of Mr. Van Buren and Mr 
Calhoun, which should create a 
vacuum to be filled by a third man, they 
become also, of course, transferred to 
the future, by the failure of that once 
imagined contingency. No reason, 
therefore, now remains why we should 
not all, now, with the same zeal and 
harmony promised by all after the ae- 
tion of the Convention, set about the or- 
ganization which is so indispensable to 
success, and in which we are already, to 
so great an extent, anticipated by our 
earnest and indefatigable opponents. 
The truth is, that the organization 
which has now become necessary for 
the successful conduct of one of these 
great struggles of strength between 
the two parties of the country, is no 
slight system of machinery, to be 
‘asily combined, and brought into effi- 


sely es. 
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cient action, within a period of a few 
weeks or months. The time is scant 
enough for that purpose, if we should 
all set earnestly to work about it to- 
morrow morning. We ean ill indeed 
afford to wait till May. And yet, it 
never can be done effectively or use- 
fully so long as we continue divided 
by these competitions of Presidential 
candidateship. The Whigs have the 
whole Union already covered over 
with a net-work of the most efficient 
organization, through the machinery 
of Clubs, already in many places car- 
ried out into minute detail by local 
subdivision, and rapidly extending 
themselves, and acquiring the neces- 
sary habits of combined and ready ac- 


tion. No little time and no little prac- 
tice are necessary to overcome the 
slow and grating friction at first at- 


tendant on the operation of such ex- 
tensive political machinery. They 
have the advantage of having ready to 
their hands the old organization of the 
last election, requiring but little trouble 


to refit it for use, with very slight 
modification of form. Our party, on 
the other hand, went into the last en- 


counter with little or no preparation of 


this kind—and dearly had we to pay 
for the over-confident neglect. Dearly 
shall we have to pay for it if we are 
again unmindfal of so signal a warn- 
ing as the example of that period. We 
hope to see this vitally essential duty 
at once and energetically undertaken 
and carried out. The important 
practical thing to be done is the es- 
tablishment of Democratic Clubs or 
Associations as extensively and in as 
minutely ramified detail as possible. 
State Committees—County Commit- 
tees—Town Committees—Village or 
Ward Associations—these are what 
are wanted—with frequent meetings— 
thorough canvassing of their respec- 
tive spheres of locality—liberal col- 
lections of funds for the distribution, 
and the properly directed distribution, 
of documents, speeches, pamphlets, and 
other forms of appeal to that just and 
sagacious common sense of the people, 
whose fair verdict is all that we can 
desire. And when the proper period 
approaches, frequency and extensive 


most 


gathering of public assemblies, with 
provision of suitable speakers for the 
most effective discussion of all the 


great topics and issues of the contest— 
nothing of all this must be neglected, 
if we would heed the warning of 1840, 
or profit by the example our opponents 
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have already set us in their already 
rapidly maturing preparations for 1844, 

This is to be probably one of the 
most close and vehement, as it cer- 
tainly is to be one of the most impor- 
tant struggles of parties that the 
country has ever yet witnessed. The 
consequences involve “| are so incalenu- 
lable—the array of the enemy so for- 
midable—that no single effort, no sin- 
gle precaution must be omitted. We 
ote our friends to no time, to 
spare no labor. We would especially 
conjure our whole press to urge this 
duty into practical and effective per- 
formance in every village in whicha 
Democratic paper has a reader. We 
can easily secure the victory if we are 
but willing to take the requisite pains, 
seasonably and zealous!y ;—we can still 
more easily throw itaway if we are not, 

There is but other point on 
which we desire to speak within the 
limits at our command for the present 
Article. We at rest the 
misconceptions that have been indus- 
triousl y respecting Mr. 
Van Buren’s opinions on the Tariff, by 
some of the papers of our own politi- 
cal friends, which have thought it wise 
and right to employ their utmost inge- 
nuity in vilifying—we wil | not say in 
misrepresenting—him, as a means of 
urging forward the rival causes of 
competitors, We refer particu! urly to 
Letter, against which we 
charged that there i s 


lose 


one 


desire to set 


propagated 





his Indiana 
so often hear it 
nothing satisfactory on this subject— 
that it plays round and round the com- 
pass of opinion without any definite in- 
dication of any fixed point of doctrine— 
courting alternately all interests, and 
even throwing out the intimation to the 
friends of Protection, that his opposi- 
tion to that principle may be contented 


with simply preventing any increase 
of protective duties above the rates 
already afforded by the present ‘Tariff. 


Than all this, nothing can be more un- 
true—nothing more unjust. 

It is indeed true that this portion of 
that paper is marked with somewhat 
less of that lucid foree and directness 
which have usually distinguished Mr. 
Van Buren’s communications of this 
character. ‘The style is not always the 
hapy yiest, nor free from confusion and 
looseness of expression ; nor should we 
have been any the less pleased with 
had it been more brief and simple in 
the declaration of conclusions. and less 


diffuse in the statement of processes of 
one 


reasoning. Nevertheless no can 
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take it up in a spirit of fair eandor, and 
read the whole of his remarks in their 
just connection, Without perceiving in 
them a declaration of doctrine, not only 
but decisive 
enough, to be perfectly satisfactory to 
all but the extremest extreme of Im- 
ble theory It is certain that as 


] 


| racticali 


distinct ¢ nough, also 


practical 
respects exercise of the 
powers for the 
imposition of duties, they go at least as 
far as the ground maintained by Mr. 


Calhoun himself, whom we look to with 


ascribed to Congress 


pride and pleasure as the head of our 
Free-Trade sch« ol of opinion —a school 


to allow 
l 
tne 


in which we do not hesitate 
that we go considerably beyond 
grounds of the master himself. 
~ The substance of Mr. Van 


Indiana Letter may then be thus con- 


, : 
Bure ns 


densed. 

He acquiesces in the established sys- 
tem of the the Federal 
revenue by import duties, as an actual 


eolection of 


practical fact, and sustained by the ge- 
e of all parties. He, 
il attach- 
State s strongly 

has 
occasion, as it 


neral concurren 


however, expresses no spec 
ment to it; and while he 
the which it 
hitherto been made the 
still is, he warns the protected interests 
of the s htness of their hold on the 
public favor, and hints without a 


syllable of censure at the already con- 


always 


abuses of 


even 
siderable, active and progressive opinion 
existing In the country against the 
whole system of ‘Tariff taxation, and 
direct taxation for the sup- 


necessary 


in favor of 
ply oft the 

He declares for 
tariff; and adopts the opinion prevalent 
on this point that the proper 


a gene! rule, about 20 per 


l’ederal revenue. 
a simple revenue 


revenue 
point 1s, as 
cent.- icing himself in this respect 
fully on the ground of the Compromise 


Act. A 


the treasury, such as 


very nect 
now exists, he 
would admit to justify an increase to 

in the ab- 
' 


source of revenue— 


about twenty-five per cent. 
sence of any other 
an increase to be immediately again 
reduced on the cessation of 
rary On th 
guage of the Letter is 


emphatically pledging 


its tempo- 

point the lan- 
xplicit enough, 
its author to the 


necessity. 


Che expression “ average” here 
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maximum standard of the Compromise 
Act—and what more does any friend of 
Mr. Calhoun ask? 


- Twenty per cent.,”’ he says, 


upon 
an average, appears, in the judgment of 
those best acquainted with the subject 
here and elsewhere, to be the best 
adapted for revenue. It is the amount 
also to which it was the desire of the 
Compromise Act to reduce the tariff, 
AND ONE WHICH OUGHT CERTAINLY NO 
rO BE EXCEEDED, 
lutely necessary for revenue, and likely, 
from the state of the country, to ¢ flect 
this object. The rate to which all 
parties appear willing to go, under the 
existing condition of the treasury, and to 
continue it until that condition — 
ciently improved to justify a reduction, 


rate 


except when abso- 


is suffi- 


is, I believe, anave rage of 25 percent.””* 

If the incidental etfect of this mode 
of collecting the revenue, be to give to 
the domestic manufacturers (with the 
addition of freight, charges, &ec ) an 
advantage in the home market of about 
30 or 35 per cent. over the foreigner 
or the importer, it is well—and they 
are civilly and significantly advised to 
have the good sense of being content 
vith that, insteadof probably jeoparding 
it by an extortionate craving alter more 

In adopting the resolution of the In- 
diana Convention, in favor of * 
criminating tariff for revenue purposes 
only, and which will incidentally pro- 
tect American industry,” Mr. Van 
Buren is fully satisfactory in explain- 
ing that he does not mean a tariff with 
incidental protective discriminations— 





a dis- 


such as is incomprehensibly shadowed 
out in the bad Syracuse resolution on the 
subject, for which Mr. Van Buren is in 
no way responsible. The 
dentally” is shown to be simply synony- 
and to rete) 


to that necessary degree of protection 


word “ inci- 


mous with “ accidentally,” 


inseparable from the tariff mode of col- 
lecting a Federa The * 
crimination” indicated is ¢ fe r revenue 
and 
the fact that the point of highe st reve- 
nue is not horizontally the same on all 
but that it must vary through 
a certain range of difference, with the 
nature, value and 


revenue. 


purposes 0 ly, has reference to 


articles, 


bulk of the several 


twice employed, has misled some distrustful 


readers who have understood it as simply denoting the middle point, on both sides of 


which might slide a wide range of various duties from very high to very low 
g, though not a very well chosen word 
; and the illustration of the phrase, by a reference to the Com- 


has evidently no such meaning 


means, as a general rule 


But it 
It evidently 


promise Act, makes the “twenty per centum on an average” denote a maximum, 


which is considered for the most part, “on the average ” 


proper revenue rate. 





of articles of import, the 
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articles, and with the circumstances of 
the country. That Mr. Van Buren is 
entirely sound here, and is neither mis- 
leading us nor is himself misled, by 
the equivocal meanings given to the 
word “ discrimination ” by the protect- 
ive school when they employ the 
phrase, is amply established by his ex- 
press adoption of the Compromise Act 
maximum. On this point he again 
says—employing language which for 
want of a very carefully elaborated ac- 
curacy of expression, has been most 
unjustly perverted in the Address of a 
Calhoun committee in the city of New 
York, and in various newspapers to 
which that Address probably afforded 
the hint of the idea: 


“ When the Convention speak of a dis- 
criminating tariff for revenue, I under- 
stand them as referring to discriminations 
below the maximum rate of duties upon 
imported articles, not designed to increase 
the protection already afforded to domestic 


manufactures, but to carry out views of 


policy different in their character, and 
which may properly be embraced in such 
a measure.”’ 

He then goes on to allude—not to 
upward discriminations for protection— 
but to downward discriminations alone, 
below the established maximum, for the 
prevention of smuggling, the manufac- 
ture of articles necessary for defence 
in war, the encouragement of fine arts, 
the use of seminaries of learning, spe- 
cimens in natural history, animals im- 
ported to breed, &c., together with 
the power of relieving the poorer 
classes from taxation on some of the 
necessaries of life, of universal con- 
sumption, with a view to the real equali- 
zation of the taxes paid by the affluent 
and by the poor for the support of their 
common government. ‘I'he expression, 
“the protection already afforded to 
domestic manufactures,” has evidently 
no allusion to the rates of the actual 
present Whig tariff, as is so unfairly 
put forth in the hostile Address above 
alluded to. It evidently alludes to the 
incidental, or rather accidental, protec- 
tion which had been “ already” before 
explained as inseparable from even the 
lowest and most purely revenue tariff. 
And when it is remembered how de- 


cidedly Mr. Van Buren plants himself 


on the ground of a twenty per cent. 
maximum as the general rule, what 
shadow of pretence is there for imputing 
to him a desire or willingness to favor 
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protected articles with higher duties im- 
posed on them by way of * discrimina- 
tion” from others, in the face of his ful] 
explanation that all his “ discrimina- 
tions”’ are to be on totally distinct prin- 
ciples, and all to be, as before said, 
downward and not upward, in reference 
to that fixed maximum ? 

Such, then, is the ground on which 
Mr. Van Buren has planted himself be- 
fore the country on this question. Itis 
the precise ground of the Compromise 
Act, with a simple revenue tariff, witha 
low maximum, and no other diserimina- 
tions than downward ones. It comes 
fully up to that of Mr. Calhoun him- 
seli—with no other difference than 
possibly an abstract shadow of distine- 
tion as to the extent of the constitution- 
al power of Congress on the subject, 
which loses all practical importance in 
the face of such positive declarations 
of the extent to which powers 
ought to be used. Irom Congress, in 
the present state of parties in the 
Senate, no alteration of the Tariff is 
of course to be looked for. Whether 
it should be worth while for the House 
of Representatives to pass a bill on the 
subject, for the mere purpose of a de- 
claration of opinion, in the face of the 


passage 


such 


obvious hopelessness of its 
through the Senate, is for other coun- 
sels to advise. It is understood that 
Mr. Calhoun’s friends are disposed to 
urge such a course, as a practical proof 
of Mr. Van Buren’s soundness on the 
Tariff question. It is a matter of little 
real importance, and it would certainly 
be a work of supererogation as addi- 
tional evidence of Mr. Van Buren’s 
doctrines, even if a majority in that 
body should be prepared to come fully 
up to them—a point on which, without 
certainty of assurance, we can only en- 
tertain a hope. At any rate, whatever 
may be the opinions of any member of 
either branch of Congress, those of Mr. 
Van Buren himself are before us under 
his own hand, full, decided and entirely 
satisfactory. Whatever perversions of 
them may be attempted either at the 
north or at the south, for one purpose or 
another, there they are—and as we 
have stated them, they constitute the 
doctrine of which, as the now unequi- 
vocally ascertained Presidential Candi- 
date of the Democracy, he appears as 
the representative,—and by them we 
doubt not that he is content to stand, or 
with them to fall. 
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Tuere is a fair business doing in New 
York for the season of the year, which 
js usually a very dull one, soon after 
the closing of the Erie Canal. The 
amount of produce received during the 
past year, by that great channel of 
communication, has been exceedingly 
large, swelling the the 
State to an unprecedented extent. The 
amount West, 
has been less than in former years, be- 


revenue of 


of merchandise going 
cause, notwithstanding the great quan- 
tity of agricultural produce sent to 
ns of former indebt- 


market, the remal 
Tolls. 
See ee $1,593,997 
akin a taleia ns care 6 alee 1,753,392 
a 2,011,528 
ia Se cic dha a meen 1,743,480 
SSR ee 2,067,399 


This displays a great increase in 
agricultural productions, but the trade 
of the city of New York, the great 


centre of the whole trade of the country, 
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edness, as well as the low rates at 
which it has sold, have prevented great 
quantities of returns, in the shape of 
goods, from being made, more especially 
as the operation of the existing tariff 
has, in the restricted the 
currency, powerfully diminished the 
external trade of the country, both 
imports and exports. ‘The following is 
a table of the receipts of produce at 
tide water on the Hudson river, the 
tolls of the New York canals, and the 
price of flour in each year at the close 


state of 


of navigation 


Price of Flour in 
N. York at close of canal. 
$5,75 a 6,00 
4,75 a 4,873 
6,25 a 6,50 
4,50 a 4,56 


1,56 a 4,75 


Flour and Wheat 
in barrels. 
925,641 
1,907,716 
1,662,935 
1,717,077 


2,159,992 


ports and exports have, during the two 
last 
evineed in the official tables, up to the 
the fiscal year, ending 30th 


years, prodigiously declined, as 


close of 


presents a far different aspect. Itsim- September, 1843, as follows :— 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AND BANK MOVEMENT OF NEW YORK, 
Total Imports, &c. tanks of New York. 
Imports Exports Exports, Loans. Specie Circulation Deposits. 
1k34 73, RB, 504 13,249,469 87,038,063 61,968,004 7,169,949 16,199,505 20,088,685 
1835. . 88,191,905 21,707,867 100,800, 172 72,926,111 6,224,646 § 29,539,616 


1836 . 118,253,416 19,216,520 128,069,036 








1837 . . 79,301,722 16,083,969 93 385,691 
1838. . 68,453,206 16,432,433 24,825,639 
1839 . . 99,882.55 23 206,095 123,179,433 
R40 60,440,750 ” 676,609 83,117,359 
1841. . 75,713,426 24,279, 608 99,993,034 
1842 97,875,604 20,739,286 78,614,890 
1843... 46,515,681 22,407,719 62,923,400 
Chis gives an accurate view of the 
trade and banking movement of New 
York, up to the close of the vear 
1843, from official sources. The im- 
ports and exports are those for the 


years « nding Sept mber 30th, and the 
banking movement is that as reported at 
In the year 
1834, the trade of the city began to in- 
crease, and 60 pe r cent. in 
1836. The circulation and deposits 
also swelled 50 per The in- 
crease of imports in those years was 
undoubtedly a conse quence of the large 
loans of the banks. The deposits in 
our banks were mostly but another 
form of the loans. 
notes discounted, were passed to the 


the close of each pe riod. 
rose 


cent. 


79,313,188 6,5. 
60,999,770 





68,057,067 

54,091,163 
54,543,073 
52,386,467 


61,534,120 


The proceeds of 








30,833,179 
15,895,684 
18,370,044 
20,061,234 
17,053.279 
17,063,774 
19,100,415 
27,389, 160 


7 O20 
4,139,732 
6.602.708 
7,000,529 
5,429, 622 
5,329,857 
8,477,076 

11,502,789 


00.486 








10,504 
12,03) 871 
7,213,101 


credit of the eustomer of the bank, and 
were, for the most part, checked out in 
f in the 


favor of some other institution, 
transactions, 


consummation of large 
without actually employing money of 
any description in the operation. The 
large imports produced by extended 
bank liabilities, were sold into the inte- 
rior on long dated paper, all based on 
bank credits, which were destroyed in 
the revulsion of 1837. 

The large imports of the year 1836 
were sold, for the most part, on paper 
having eight, twelve, and eighteen 
months to run, payable at different 
banks in the interior. Those long 
notes formed the mass of paper dis- 
counted by the banks, and, when in the 
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spring of 1838, the banks in this city 
found it necessary to resume their pay- 
ments, without the concurrent action of 
those of the South, a great loss was in- 


curred by the depreciation of tl 


Sonther ner } 
Southern paper, in 


1 lrmre- 
deemable bank 
which the notes were payable, as com- 
pared with that of New York. Final- 
ly, as the work of reform extended 
South, insolvency was fastened upon 

corporations, 


companies, 


individuals, i 
and even States. ‘The whole resulted 


° } 
oft our b INKS, 


asset 


the 


in diminishing the 
and swe 
many who considered themselves 
wealthy. The effect of that 
spent itself in the year 1840, when the 
city was at a 


ping away property of 


revulsion 
trade of the 


t any period during 
in tl 


aggregate 


lower point than a 
the series of years embraced he 
above table. The banks had recovered 
themselves, and were again in a position 
to favor the movement of business 
based upon short credit. 

Those banks which had been involved 
in the long renewable paper, gradually 
collected the best portions of it, and 
their capitals became more active. 
institutions, too deeply involved, 
ased to exist; and others reduced 
their capitals by the amount of their 

the meantime, under the 
banking law, several new 





losses. In 


new banks, 


with large cash capitals, were created, 
and the aggregate bank capital was 
raised from $37,000,000 in 1836, to 
$43,000,000 in 1843. ‘This increased 
capital, and increased activity of old 
itself to employ- 
pa- 


afloat 





capital, all confined 
ment in 
per. ‘The quantity of this latter 
was immensely reduced by the decline 


short strictly commercia 


in business, growing out of the fact 


that the imports of the country wel 
confined to its cash means of purcha 

thus reducing the quantity of merchan- 
dise which changed hands, and the 
amount of paper created in proportion 
to the quantity of merchandise inter- 
changed. ‘lhe reduction in the com- 


York, it 
1843, about one half, or 
The increase of bank 


ins of em- 


merce of New appears, was, 


from 1836 to 
$70,000,000. 
capital, with the reduced m 
ploying it, necessarily caused th 
, und ae- 
The latter 


: : $ ee eee 
no longer represents merely a credit 


means in the shape of speci 


posits, to swell immensely. 
form of the loans, a decrease of which 
would be accompanied with a dimin 


ed line of discounts, but it is actual 
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cash, deposited for safety, for want of 
employn ent un- 
derbid the banks, and the rate of money 


continues at 34 to 4 


ve 
lists 


Private capit 


per cent., without 


much prospect ot speedy improve- 
ment, In this state of affairs, the 
sound public stocks have been sought as 


an Investment; and institutions with a 
collective capital of $43,000,000, have 
near $12,000,000 invested in public se- 


curities, including the stocks pledged 


with the 
sions of the 


comptroller, under the provi- 


new law. ‘The y also have 


near $4,000,000, loaned upon stocks, 
as collateral security, and near 
$12,000,000 in specie. These lacts, 


‘ 


with the low rat 
fully corroborative of 
commerce. 

In the year 1841, the state of affairs 


; 


was in the ascendant, 


fe ar- 
decline in 


interest, are 
the 


es of 


sho Ving positive 


symptoms ofa rapid recovery Unfor- 


13 


tunately, however, in that year began 
rt volu- 


eized 


to be felt the ill-effects of the 
tion of 1840 Party faction had 


upon the commercial laws, as a means 


of forwarding partizan interests, and a 
tariff was imposed upon a large amount 
of goods before free. The effect of 
that law we entered into in detail ina 
former number. At the succeeding 
session the level of duties was raised 
trom 20 per ce! to 35 per cent., and 
the results are evinced above in a de- 


eline of 8%10.000.000 


New York, in the 


$31.000.000 as 


n the imports of 
year 1843, and of 
compared with 1841. 
The whole pre its a most unfortunate 
state of business in a city numbering 


not far from 350,000 inhabitants, whose 


welfare depends upon the exercise of 
their ow! pital and skill, in pursuits 
ealeulated to turn both to the best ad- 
vantage he government undertakes 


. ‘ ] ‘ ‘ } ‘ } 
first to destroy the preset! usiness 


with the view to ce mpel them, great 
loss of time and money, to withdraw 


irom commeret id employ it 





run l¢ r 


' 
*tl n 


in manufactu 
that the 


the movemet 


a8sumption 


vill be benefited by 


country 


The revenues ot the br deral vovern- 


ment, which made t pretext ior 
1 high mp ed, have gre atly 
suffered under the destruction of com- 
merce wh | resulted trom those 
duties. Th customs, although now 


of revenue, and 


almost the on y source 
the 


36 per cent. on 


averaging near 
dutiable goods imported, have fallen to 
an almost unprecedentedly low amount, 


n. 
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leaving a deficiency of near $10,000,000 
per annum in the means of meeting 
the expenditures of the ‘Treasury. 
The consequence is that the national 
debt is rapidly on the increase, having 
risen in two years from about $5,000,- 
000 to over $26,000,000; and this sum 
has not been appropriated for extraor- 
dinary expenses in time of war or other 
public disaster, but to make good the 
ordinary economical expenses of the 
Tre asury, in time of profound peace 
and of great general public wealth. 
This is a most unheard of state of 
affairs, and has grown out of the fact 
that the revenue, derivable from indi- 
rect taxation upon consumable goods, 
has been wickedly sacrificed to party 


purposes, leaving only the alternative 
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of rovernment bankruptey on the one 


hand, or direct taxation upon the 
other. 

The annual Message of the Chief 
Magistrate represents the ordinary 
revenue of the current year at $18,- 
000,000, and the expenditure at $23- 
000,000, making adeficit of $5,000,000 
irrespective of the interest and ex- 
penses of the public debt. Thus the 
third year has elapsed since the alleg- 
ed extravagance of the government in 
and previous to the year 1840, was 
made the pretext for calling an extra 
session of Congress in order to put the 
finances on a permanent footing. The 
country has been kept, during that 
period, in a constant state of uneasi- 


ness, and the results are as follows: 


ORDINARY RECEKIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 





Excess Amount of 

Receipts Expenditures f Expenses Publie Debt. 

= ‘ | pense eA 

bic a aio . 15,668,133 24,139,920 5,471,787 8,381,559 

SR ds ccna ds ce Ree 26,396,995 9,974,683 — 

1842.. oe hia ac eee 25,836,890 5.985.453 27,394,261 

Ns d4 5.sacn es & 18,000,000 23,000,000 5.000.000 32,000,000 
hese are the rece ipts ind ¢ xpen li- to pay, of the loan of $5.672.986, due 


tures Without including the amount of 
the public debt, which has swollen to 
quite a respe ct W herein 1s 
the reform’? During a year in which 
the tariff has been raised from 20 to 35 


per cent., the 


ible sum. 


diminished 


eyenue has 
near 10 pei cent. The revision of the 
tariff “to repienish the revenut ” has 
oniy reduced the commerce of the 
country 20 per cent., and resulted in 


The report of the 
Treasury Ss very 


an increased debt. 
Secretary of the 
lengthy and very much involved It 
idmits, however, a deficit of $8.500.- 
000 in the means to meet the current 
expenses of the Government up to the 
30th June, 1841, in addition to a re- 
newal, because of the want of means 


On Teas costing less than 25 cents, 5 cents 
we ss irom 25 to 30 * 7 

6 25 to 35 
Coffee other than from Europe, 2 


Tonnage dut 
on fishing and coasting vessels, 6 


Transit duty on merchandise in case of per 


, 6 cents per ton each entry 


This is a formidable list of duties to 
e imposed upon commerce in addition 
to those already borne by that branch 
of industry. The honorable Secretary 
intimates that these duties are borne 


we 
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onthe Ist January, 1845. ‘To provide 
for this $8,500,000 the Seere tary pro- 
poses to reduce expenses and to in- 
crease the revenue. 

The reduction of expenses is to be 
effected chiefly by abolishing custom- 
houses in districts where “they have 
ceased to be useful,” probably by a 
decline of commerce. On the other 
hand the revenue is to be increased 
by raising the taxes on some articles 
and imposing new ones on others. 
he Secretary specifies glass, iron, 
coal and sugar, as articles on which 
the duties are “too high for revenue 
purposes,” yet he is not prepared to 
advise a reduction. He then proposes 


the following new duties 


Estimated Amount 


per 


$1,500,000 


2,500,000 


Ib ? 
5 
«) 
§ 
¢ . 930,000 


cents per ton per annum 4 
centage retained on drawbacks, 


equally by all the people, and that it is 
the best means of collecting a necessa- 
ry revenue. He does not show, how- 
ever, that that revenue is necessary. 
He admits that the imposts upon im- 
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portant articles are so “ protective” as 
to have injured the revenue, and his 
new taxes are proposed to repair that 
injury instead of removing the cause. 
A remarkable feature in his reasoning 
is, that the duties proposed to be levied 
were repealed in 1832— 


“In pursuance of the recommendation 
of the President, which was made, as he 
stated, in consequence of the national 
debt being extinguished, and the revenue 
being abundant for the public service.” 


Here, then, is the singular fact de- 
veloped, that from 1832 down to 1840, 
$39,082,690 of the old stock debt had 
been paid off, and the government had 
gone through the disasters consequent 
upon the revulsion of 1837, having met 
all its engagements, and leaving buta 
floating debt of $4,500,000 ‘Treasury 
under a descending scale of 
duties according to the Compromise 
Act. During the last three years, a 
debt of $30,000,000 has been created 
s, and the Secre 


notes, 


by revenue deficienci 
tary pleads the existence of that debt 
as a reason for 
imposed to pay a war debt! while he 
recommends a continuance of those 
prohibitions which caused the deficits. 
The debt has been created by squan- 
dering the resources of the government 


returning to burdens 


for party purposes, and the Treasury 
Note scheme of the Secretary, with the 
Government Bank plan of the 
magistrate, point clearly to the method 


by which it is designed to get out of 


the difficulty. A tariff comparatively 
low, working upon a specie currency, 
operates as a_ prohibition, because 
prices remain steady at their 
values, and the full difference in price 
is made up by the cost of transportation 
and the duties imposed. If by large 
issues ot pape r money, price 8S are rals- 
ed 50 per cent., that action of paper 
money nullifies the operation of the 
tariff in restricting trade. The high 
duties cease to check imports, but they 
bring large revenues into the ‘l’reasury. 
Now the Secretary and the Govern- 
ment adhere to the high duties, at the 
same time the chief magistrate pro- 
poses an issue of $15,000,000 of gov- 
ernment paper money, and the Secre- 
tary proposes that the $14,000,000 to 
be paid above the estimated receipts in 
the next eighteen months, shall be met 
by the issue, as a currency, of Treasu- 
ry notes without interest, and converti- 


spe cle 


chief 
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ble into coin, or to be funded in a Goy- 
ernment stock, at the option of the 
Secretary. Should both or one of 
these projects be adopted, $15,000,000 
of paper money passed into the market 
through the Government creditors, in 
the course of twelve months, would 
powerfully affect more espe- 
cially while the banks show a tendency 
to expand, and values generally to rise. 
So far as a rise in prices is induced, by 
so much will the effect of the tariff be 
diminished ; imports will increase and 


pi ices, 


the revenue become enormous, If 
under the present law an import of 
$100,000,000 dutiable woods ean be 


induced by the 
credits, the 
$35,000,000 per annum On the other 
hand, if the spirit of the compromise 
act had been carried out, a legitimate 
importation of $100,000,000 

have given the tregsury 


sufficient to meet all its de 


operation of 


paper 


swell to 


customs will 


would 
$20,000,000. 
mands. 

The treasury notes of the Secretary 
are most dece ptive in their nature on 
their face the V purport to be payable in 


twelve months, on their back they are 


endorsed 


that they will be purchased at 
certain place 8s, yet the Secretary with 


great naivele exposesthis trap as follows: 


**The notice that they will be purchased, 
from the 
extraor- 


should occur to produce 


them, distinct 
body of the notes, so that, if any 
dinary emergency 
any difficulty in their purchase, or, for 
any other reason it should be deemed ex- 
pedient, the endorsement ma y be omitted, 
and the notes permitted to circulate with- 
out interest, or they may be altered to spe- 
cify a rate.” 


is endorsed on 


What shuffling expedients are here 
resorted to? The government issues 
notes purporting to be payable in spe- 
cie. If nobody wants specie, and no 
demand is made, the endorsement 
stands good. If the creditors do want 


specie, the endorsement will be omitted 
and the rate of interest changed, or the 
whole converted into a stock! Does 
any holder of the paper know when all 
this is to happen? It depends upon 
the will of the Secretary, and the state 
of the London money market. Al) 
credits throughout the commercial 
world, fluctuate with the movements In 
Threadneedle street. No nation is in- 
dependent without a specie currency. 
All these expedients, shifts, and jobbing 
transactions, grow out of the original 
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departure from the spirit of the Consti- 
tution In sacrificing the revenues of the 


government, the commerce of th 
country, and the welfare of the whole 


exclusive 
manufacturing class. 


people, to the privile ces 
granted to the 
The high duties and imposts of Eng- 
land are necessary to support a large 
debt and a Those 
duties are made to yield a revenue only 


costly aristocracy. 
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through the action of the paper system. 
The fact that those onerous taxes are 
laid upon the people of England, is 
made the pretext for imposing them in 
this country, where their effect is to 
create a national debt, and build up a 
manufacturing aristocracy. Already 
the debt created by commercial restric - 
tions is used as an argument for the in- 
crease of taxation. 
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Letters from Ireland, 1837. By Cnar- 
LoTTe ExizaApetH. New York: Pub- 
lished by John 8. Taylor, Brick Church 
Chapel, 145 Nassau-st. 1843. 12mo. 
pp. 351 


The vehemence of the hostility enter- 
tained by this good lady and most prolific 
writer, against all and singular in any de- 
gree savoring of Rome, is well enough 
known to that large class of readers with 
whom her works circulate with a high 
degree of popularity. Of course this pas- 
sion finds ample wherewithal for its in- 
dulgence, in the tour from north to south 
of Ireland of which the observations are 
recorded in Letters. Though no 
peculiar friend of the Pope and of many 
things Papal, yet we cannot say that we 
have a taste highly enough 
wrought, to enjoy, as probably many of 
our readers may, all the worthy author’s 
extremities of wrath, against “ the woman 
Jezebel,” laments is suffered to 
maintain her pernicious ascendency in that 
benighted , can enjoy 
them, it is only in the way of quiet amuse- 
ment; though mingled with regret that so 
good a soul should so grievously distress it- 
One passage 


these 


poiremic 
polemi 


who she 


island ;—or if we 


self—and so unnecessarily. 
in the book has, we confess, somewhat dis- 
turbed this gently smiling equanimity, 
with which it is all the 
rest. We allude to her eulogistic ac- 
count of ** that loyalold Protestant soldier, 
Major Sirr.” It appears that he was the 
possessor of a fine collection of ancient 
[rish historical relics,—among the rest the 
irame of an Irish war harp, such as the 
minstrels of old the battle-field. 
“Tt was tome very touching,” she writes, 


easy to peruse 


bore to 


* to see the owner of these treasures in 
the enjoyment of a healthful and vigorous 
tranquilly 
among his stores, pointing out and ex- 


ripeness of years, moving 


plaining, with al] the bland courtesy of a 
better era of manners, what was worthy 
of remark; and to remember through 
what fearful struggles he had passed, 
manfully braving the fore-front of danger, 
in defence of that very castle, and of the 
Protestant faith and name, forty years 
ago.” Now this was the Major Sirr 
(since deceased, in 1841) who, in the ca- 
pacity of ‘Town Major of Dublin, at the 
head of his “ Battalion of Informers,” at 
the period of the troubles of *98, so well 
in embalming his name in an 
immortality of infamy, in conjunction 
with his worthy confrére, Major Sandys— 
Arcades ambo; of both which worthies, 
a full account may be found in Madden’s 
recent volumes on the Lives and Times of 
the United Irishmen. Every one of these 
articles of antiquity or ‘ virtu’ had on it a 
spot of innocent blood, which, however, 
being only Catholic and Irish, escaped the 
eye of the amiable lady who was thus de- 
lighted with their inspection. 

We find one more incident worth ad- 
verting to. At Gorey, in the County 
Wicklow, which was the scene of a severe 
encounter between the and the 
King’s troops, the former, who were vic- 
torious, had among their prisoners a little 
drummer boy, named Hunter, twelve 
years of age, whom they required still to 


succeeded 


rebels 


carry his drum and beat it for them on 
their march. ‘“ But the intrepid child,” 
as our author heard and tells the story, 
“filled with loyal devotion, exclaimed, 
‘Never! the drum that has sounded in 


the King’s service shall never be beaten 
and instantly leaping upon it, 
Must I add 


* The he- 


for rebels ;’ 
he burst it completely through. 
the sequel ?”—she continues. 
roic little fellow was directly put to death, 
perforated with pikes.” This incident, 
which, if true, is a very fine and touching 


one, she regards as the origin of Moore’s 
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beautiful song of “The Minstrel Boy,” 
who, to prevent the desecration of his 
harp by the enemies of his country, “tore 
its chords asunder.” <A conjecture possi- 
ble enough, since Moore visited the same 
spot; though we can hardly share the in- 
dignation with which she resents his po- 
etic license in “ stealing this trophy from 
the brow of loyalty.” 


The United States Almanac ; or Complete 
Ephemeris, for the year 1844, §c. &c. 
By Joun Downes, Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and 
late of the North-Eastern Boundary 
Survey: Also, Numerous Statistics, re- 
lative to Commerce, Agriculture, Ma- 
nufactures, the General and State Gov- 
ernments, Public Offices, with their 
Salaries, &c. By Freeman Hont, Ed- 
itor of the Merchant’s Magazine, Cor- 
responding Member of the American 
Statistical Society, &c. Philadelphia: 
Published by E. H. Butler, 1844. 12mo. 
pp. 316. 


It is needless to add anything to the 
title-page of this excellent work, for the 
purpose of recommendation of it to those 
to whom a book of astronomical and sta- 
tistical reference of this kind is desirable. 
The name of the able and industrious Edi- 
tor ofthe Merchant’s Magazine is an abun- 
dant guarantee of the accuracy and judi- 
cious arrangement of that portion of its 
contents for which he is responsible. 


The Hospitals and Surgeons of Paris. An 
Historical and Statistical Account of the 
Civil Hospitals of Paris ; with miscella- 
neous information, and biographical no- 
tices of some of the living Parisian Sur- 
geons. By F’. CampBeiy Srewarrt, M. 
D. New York: J. & H. Langley, 57 
Chatham-street. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart, Chestnut-street. 1844. 8vo. 
pp. 432. 


Paris is preéminently the seat of medi- 
cal science. Its numerous and we'l regu- 
lated hospitals, its ancient and famous 
school of medicine, its distinguished pro- 
fessors, and the liberal policy exhibited by 
the French Government in the support of 
its public institutions of science and learn- 
ing, in the promotion of scientific inquiry 
and in the generous supply of motives for 
progress and improvement, have extended 
its fame far and wide. The medical in- 
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quirer looks to the French capital as the 
of advanced knowledge and 
professional improvement. To Paris the 
student of every land to avail 
himself of advantages and means of in. 
struction, elsewhere unattainable. No 
medical education is deemed complete, 
unless moulded and polished by the exer- 
cise and discipline of the Parisian schools, 

The interest which attaches to the Me- 
dical institutions of France, will ensurea 
hearty welcome to the work of Dr. Stew- 
art. His book is a clear and straightfor- 
ward exposition of the state of medical 
education in Paris, of the condition and 
internal economy of its hospitals, schools, 
and medical institutions, of the advanta- 
ges for study and the best means of their 
attainment. To other than the profes- 
sional reader, to those who have the con- 
trol of benevolent institutions, to the 
trustees of hospitals, almshouses and 
dispensaries, it presents many valuable 
facts. To the student about proceeding 
to Paris, it offers indispensable informa- 
tion to guide to the best sources of in- 
struction. Much labor and time must 
be inevitably lost by one unacquainted 
with the preliminary knowledge this work 
supplies. It seems an inexplicable phe- 
nomenon that the medical profession has 
been so long without a book of this char- 
acter. No onecould have better provided 
for the want than Dr. Stewart, whose long 
residence in Paris, as a student and a 
practising physician, supplied him with 
the fullest opportunities of experience and 
observation. The biographical sketches 
of the eminent surgeons and physicians of 
Paris, exhibit a pleasing and cheerful 
feature of the work. 


rich source 


resorts, 


The Ne lect Work s oj Mrs. Elli s. Illu strated 
Edition. New York: J. & H. G. 


Langley. S8vo. 


The admirable productions of this suc- 
cessful write! Domestic Morals, have 
become so universally known and appre- 
ciated, that the province of the critic 
seems to be wholly superseded, as it re- 
gards their characteristic claims: it sim- 
ply remains for us, therefore, to apprise 
our readers of the fact of the present very 
attractive guise in which the publishers 
have just issued their new collected edi- 


on 


tion. The volume, which is beautifully 
printed, comprises ** The Wives,” “ Wo- 
men,’ and * Daughters of England,” 
“The Poetry of Life,’ &c. The illustra- 


tions, seven in number, are exceedingly 
well executed, having been engraved in 
London, and the subjects they portray are 
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of touching interest. The Publishers de- 
serve the largest success for their liberal 
enterprise, in the handsome style in which 
they have produced so acceptable a work, 
which appears, too, just at the season 
when such a book must prove peculiarly 
desirable as a Family Gift Book. 


Sears and 
Svo. 


Sears’s Guide to Knowledge. 
Walker. New York. 1543. 


Among the multitude of books that are 
daily emanating from the press, it is an 
agreeable variety to meet with such a vo- 
lume as that referred to. The great object 
of writers of the present time appears to 
be almost exclusively the entertainment 
of their readers, irrespective of all other 
not so, however, with the 
in it will 
com- 


considerations 
excellent work under notice; 
be found abundance of amusement, 
bined with a vast amount of solid and high- 
ly important useful knowledge. We 
have rarely seen a book better suited 
for the million, and one consequently 
better adapted to the mental improvement 
and culture of the popular mind. The 
great evil with such productions, is, that 
they generally fail to secure an audience 


with the public from the multiplicity of 


claimants that are constantly being urged 
upon its notice. It would be faint praise 
to say that Mr. Sears has supplied in this 
work a remedy for the evil complained 
of—he has done it most successfully ; 
and we therefore recommend his copious- 
ly embellished book to the notice of all 
who desire the possession of a work rife 
with instruction and amusement, com- 
bined with the healthful pervading influ- 
ence of religion and morality 


Melaia and other Poems. By E1.1za Coox. 


With Illustrations. New York: J. & 
H. G. Langley. 12mo. 
Eliza Cook nay not indeed assert a 


claim to rank by the side of a Moore or a 
Beranger, though she undeniably possesses 
in no humble degree the requisites of the 
lyric poetess; yet in the exquisite do- 
mestic interest, with which almost all her 
effusions are possesses a 
charm that never awaken in 
the heart a glowing We 
know of no other living writer of verse, 
whose productions have been more gen- 


replete- -she 
fails to 


response. 


erally linked with the magic of the 

sister muse;—and a great portion of 

the present collection, which includes 
ve 


‘ 
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numerous new and very pleasing pieces, 
will doubtless yet be laid under similar 
contribution, by our musical composers. 
For our part we give unqualified prefer- 
ence for this elegant volume—for elegant 
it assuredly is, as to its embellishments, 
printing and costly exterior—to any of the 
boasted .4nnuals we have seen. We take 
pleasure in cordially recommending the 
work to the attention of our friends, 
especially during these holidays and pre- 
sent-making times. 


History of Europe, from the commencement 
of the French Revolution in 1789, to the 
Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By 
ARCHIBALD Atrson, F. R. 8. E. Advo- 

Abridged from the last London 

Edition; for the use of General Read- 

ers, Colleges, Academies, and other 

Seminaries of Learning: By Epwarp 

S. Goutp. New York: J. Winchester, 

New World Press, 30 Ann-street, 1843. 

pp. 494. 


cate. 


The idea has been much ridiculed, of 
such a process applied by one man to an- 
other man’s work, as we see in the volume 
before us. It certainly is something of a 
liberty—especially when the abridging 
editor accompanies it with the cool as- 
surance, that “* not one paragraph is given 
in the precise words of the original ;’ 
and that the whole is carefully purified of 
“its repetitions, superfluities, inaccura- 
cies, and inelegancies.” And yet, though 
there is perhaps no other great historical 
work in the language, in behalf of which 
we should not have indignantly resented 
such an audacious outrage upon the lite- 
rary, if not the legal rights of an author, 
in its application to Alison we are fain 
to confess that the history well needed, 
and the historian well deserved it. In 
this age of steam presses and steel pens, 
when we are flooded with a deluge of 
books which differs from that of Noah 
in that it has no visible limits or hope of 
cessation in “ forty days and forty nights” 
—no man has a right to inflict on the hu- 
man race books of such unconscionable 
dimensions as Alison’s original work ; 
especially when so replete, as those vol- 
umes are, with defects and disfigurements, 
as injurious to its historical value as to 
its literary elegance. If he does, he has 
no right to complain if a clever, enter- 
prising, and unceremonious Yankee shall 
take up his work for him and perform, 
“for the benefit of academies and com- 
mon schools,” the process which should 
have been the author’s own duty. Mr. 
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Gould’s abridgment will, no doubt, be a 
very successful popular publication. The 


chapter on America, in every point of 


view so disgraceful to the historian, is 
wholly omitted. We should, however, 
feel better pleased at seeing this work, 
which in so many respects is so valuable 
and interesting, thus adapted to a wider 
circulation than it could have reached in 
its more cumbrous original form, did we 
not regard it as a book so radically bad in 
its whole political spirit, motive and 
design. 


The Young Siudent, or Ralph and Victor. 
By MadameGurizor. From the French, 
By Samuret Jackson. Three volumes 
complete in one. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 
Philadelphia : George S. Appleton, 148 
Chestnut-street. 1844, 18mo. pp. 520. 


This is an excellent work of moral in- 
struction conveyed in the form of a biogra- 
phical narrative full of adventure and in- 
terest. 
the other writings of Madame Guizot (the 
late consort of the Prime 
France, and daughter of Benjamin Con- 
stant) have heen republished on this side 
of the Atlantic, but they have long pos- 
sessed in a high degree the favor of the 
public of her own country. The present 
work has passed through numerous rapid 
editions, and was recommended by the 
French Academy as the work most favor- 
able to good morals that appeared during 
the year of its publication. 


The New York Glee Book : containing One 
Hundred Glees, Quartetis, Trios, Songs 
in Parts, Rounds and Catches. Com- 
posed, selected, and harmonized, with an 
ad-libitum accompaniment for the Piano- 
Forte. By Grorce Loner, Principal 
of the New York Vocal Institute, and 
Member of the Philharmonic and Vocal 
Societies. New York: J. & H. G. 
Langley, 57 Chatham-street. 1843. 
8vo. pp. 272. 


We cannot profess to be competent to 
speak of more than the typographical ex- 
terior of this volume, which is highly sat- 
isfactory—notwithstanding we are told in 
the Preface that “a knowledge of sight- 
singing has come to be regarded, as in 
Germany, an essential part of education.” 
The professional reputation of the editor 
will sufficiently speak for the judgment 
and taste with which he has doubtless 
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We do not remember that any of 


Minister of 
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performed the task undertaken by him in 
its compilation ; he states that he has en- 
deavored, “ by a judicious selection from 
the old Masters, and a careful adaptation 
of many of the most beautiful writings of 
the modern German, Italian, and English 
composers, to prepare a work which will 
merit popularity.” 


Progress of the United States in Population 
and Wealth in Fifty Years, as exhibited 
by the Decennial Census. By GrorGe 
Tucker, Professor in the University of 
Virginia, and formerly Representative 
in Congress from the same State. New 


York: Press of Hunt’s Merchant’s 
Magazine. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart. Washington: Frank Taylor. 


Boston: Little & Brown. 1843. S8vo. 


pp. 211. 


A serious deficiency in this country is 
the want of the proper statistical data, 
on a thousand subjects of national inter- 
est, to illustrate alike the moral and the 
material working of our complex and 
novel system of institutions. There 
ought to be a general Sfatistical Bureau 
at Washington, under the charge of a 
suitable person, whose industrious labors 
should be devoted to the collection and 
arrangement of every kind of information 
of this character, procurable both through 
the agency of the functionaries of the 
Federal Government, and through the 
voluntary co-operation of the State au- 
thorities. The trifling expense of sucha 
sureau, to which a small number of clever 
clerks would suffice, would be amply 
compensated by the usefulness of the 
knowledge it would annually present to 
the country, as the best and only safe ba- 
sis for both its national and local legisla- 
tion. Professor Tucker’s volume, at the 
same time that we fully recognize all its 
value, reminds us forcibly of the sad defi- 
ciency to which the partial supply it brings 
is so welcome. We should rejoice to see 
him placed at the head of the new Bu- 
reau, the necessity for which has been 
indicated. In his performance of the task 
he has undertaken, on the basis of the 
imperfect materials afforded by the decen- 
nial censuses, he well proves, notwith- 
standing some errors we believe to reside 
in some of his speculations, his peculiar 
fitness for a duty at once so honorable and 
so laborious. The contents of this work 
were already to a great extent known to 
the public, through the pages of the Mer- 
chant’s Magazine, to which they were 
originally contributed as a series of arti- 


cles. Their value becomes greatly en- 
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hanced by collection into a volume; and 
indeed the present one is, must unequivo- 
cally, one of the few books that may be set 
down as indispensable to every American 
library—and no less so to all who would 


advance a pretension to that science of 


statesmanship, which every American 
considers to have come to him, like read- 
ing and writing, “‘ by nature.” 


Portrait of an English Clergyman. By 
the Rev. R. W. Grestey. D, Apple- 
ton & Co. 200 Broadway. 


The Reverend Mr. Gresley is one of 


the most fertile writers of the modern 
English Church. His works command 
the most ready and wide circulation, and 
are held in high esteem by those of the 
same communion. In this work, he at- 
tempts by the exhibition of a living ex- 
ample, to show how a Clergyman should 
deport himself, in all the capacities in 
which he may be called to act. He writes 
like a high-toned Churchman, who is also 
a liberal and accomplished gentleman. 
We must give the Messrs. Appleton credit 
for the neatness and beauty with which 
they are in the habit of getting up these 
little religious publications. One is often 
tempted to buy their books for the sake 
of their outside alone—apart from the 
then 


merit ol contents. 


A Collection from the Prose and Poetical 
Writings of Mary L. Gardiner. J. 
Winchester, 30 Ann street. New York. 


Here we have an unpretending volume 
from the pen of an accomplished lady, 


who has whiled away the tedious hours of 


ill-health by the indulgence of her ele- 
gant, and graceful tastes. Her produc- 
tions are animated by a tender and gentle 
spirit, and abound in the most lovely and 
touching sentiments. We could wish that 
our limits would allow us to make a few 
extracts. 


#gri Somnia. By Ezexret Bacon. J. 


Allen, 139 Nassau street. 


This volume, like that of Mrs. Gardi- 
ner, noticed above, consists of the intel- 
lectual recreations of the sick-room. It 
is a collection of poems, of which several 
are finely and well executed. 
Mr. Bacon is favorably known in the 
Western part of this State as one of our 
best scholars and citizens. 


conceive l 
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The Farmer’s Treasure. D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway. 144. 


This is a practical treatise on the na- 
ture and value of manures, drawn from 
actual experiments on various crops, and 
according to the most recent and valuable 
principles of agricultural Chemistry; to 
which is appended an essay on productive 
farming. 

No subject seems to have invited more 
interest of late than that of the ap, lica- 
tion of chemical knowledge to the im- 
provement of soils and crops. This in- 
terest originated in the publication of the 
somewhat fanciful but exceedingly able 
works of the great German chemist, 
Liebig, and has gone on increasing until 
it has absorbed the minds of the best part 
of the agricultural population of the 
glo'e. We are told that there never was 
a time when farmers felt so strongly the 
want of thorough scientific knowledge as 
now, and that never before have equal 
advances been made in the arts of agri- 
cultural production. It was no doubt 
With a view to meet this want, and to 
foster and encourage those advances that 
the work before us has been prepared; 
and it appears well adapted to answer 
the purpose, It is very plain and practi- 
cal in its instruction ; and yet embraces a 
great variety of the most recent facts that 
have been brought to light. 


The Governmental History of the United 
States. By Henry Suerman. M. H. 
Newman, 199 Broadway. 


Mr. Sherman, who is a counsellor at 
law inthis city, has prepared this work 
as a class-book, under a conviction that 
former works on the same subject are too 
costly and voluminous for the use of school- 
boys ani the poorer classes of the people. 
It embraces our history, from the earliest 
settlement of the country to the adoption 
of the present Constitution; and is writ- 
ten with clearness and method. 


The Present. Nos. 5 and6. Wm. H. CuHan- 
nrnG, Editor and Proprietor. New 
York: 1843, 


We ought long since to have referred to 
the appearance of this periodical—one of 
the latest and most promising that have 
made their appearance among us. The de- 
sign of it, as the name indicates, is some- 
what original and peculiar, It is meant 
to embody and represent the thoughts and 
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aspirations which are working in the bo- 
som of our present society; to bring toge- 
ther the elements of truth that now lie 
scattered through the chaos of conflicting 
opinions; and, not satisfied with the mere 
criticism of the errors and defects of ex- 
isting arrangements, to proceed at once to 
the duty of positive affirmation and con- 
struction. In the fulfilment of this design, 
we have had already six numbers of the 
periodical, and, from the specimens which 
these furnish us, we are able to judge 
more precisely of the aims and powers of 
the projectors. We had occasion, not 
long since, in the body of our own maga- 
zine, to remark upon the formation of a 
society called “ The Christian Union,” as 
one of the most pregnant and hopeful 
signs of the times. The work before us 
is but a continuation of the same move- 
meni in another sphere. Mr. Channing, 
with a disinterestedness and energy that 
do infinite honor both to his mind and 
heart, has devoted his life to one of the 
noblest walks of philanthropy,—the real- 
ization of Christianity in practical life. 
He is a man of the broadest intellectual 
and moral sympathies, who seems to have 
studied profoundly the various thinkers of 
the day, no less those of France and Ger- 
many than those of England and his own 
country. He belongs to no exclusive sect 
in religion, and to no particular school in 
philosophy, while he attempts to master 
the doctrines of all; and, from the mature 
consideration of them in his own mind, 
evolve such portions of truth as he thinks 
adapted tothe universal heart of Humanity. 
We hardly know of a writer, in this coun- 
try, at this time, who is animated by a 
broader or more elevated spirit. 


Monthly Literary Bulletin. 
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The numbers of “ The Present” that 
have already been issued, have been 
marked by a rare ability, as well in the 
articles of contributors, as in the essays of 
the editor. There has been, perhaps, too 
much of a disposition on the part of some 
of the writers to consider subjects on their 
mystical side; but this is a defect which 
is more than compensated by the polished 
vigor and eloquence of many of its discus- 
sions. We like the freedom and liberality 
with which all matters are taken hold of; 
and we, therefore, cheerfully commend 
the periodical to the attention of the pub- 
lic, not so much on account of the opinions 
which give tone to it, as because of the 
high and beautiful spirit in which they 
are uttered 


The Little Pin-headers, By CHARLOTTE 
Exvrzasetu. J.S8. Taylor, Brick Church 
Chapel. New York: 1843. 


This is one of a series of works in which 
the benevolent lady who writes them en- 
deavors to attract the sympathy of the 
public to the condition of the English 
poor, and particularly to the state of the 
young. It is one of the best indications 
of the progress of democratic principles, 
that persons of all ranks and every form 
of religious faith, are beginning to mani- 
fest so lively an interest in the social im- 
provement of what are termed the lower 
classes. No one could read this little 
book without feeling that it is high time 
that something were done for the eleva- 
tion of the degraded and suffering masses. 


MONTHLY LITERARY BULLETIN. 


AMERICAN, 


The holiday festival of the booksellers 
has at length arrived; a fact of which 
our city friends are already apprised by 
the showy splendor of the literary 
treasures they have so lavishly dis- 
played; and among whom we must 
add, our own worthy publishers seem 
to have evinced a most commendable 
spirit of emulative enterprise. For the 
benefit of those who may not yet have 
availed themselves of the rich and va- 
ried assortment of these literary spoils, 
for the purpose of presentation, we 
subjoin the following enumeration of 
some of their titles:—First, then, as 
being the very best specimen yet of- 


fered, of native execution, is the beau- 
tiful American editicn of the Poems of 
Eliza Cook, embellished by numerous 
exquisitely fine plates ;—this work, in 
a word, is indeed the gem of the season : 
—there is also the Illustrated Edition 
of the admirable Works of Mrs. Ellis, 
comprised in one handsome octavo vol- 
ume with a series of highly-finished 
English plates :—the new work, so long 
looked for, by this popular writer— 
“ The Mothers of England,” is now in 
process of printing from the early proof 
sheets received from London, by the 
Langleys. It may be expected immedi- 
ately, if indeed it has not already ap- 
peared printed uniformly with their fine 
edition of the author’s previous works. 
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« The Gift,” for 1844, is still the lead- 
ing one among the American Annuals, 
some of its illustrations are very elabo- 
rately finished: the others of this class, 
are tite “ Opal,” the “ Winter Green,” 
«“ Friendship’s Offering,” “ The Draw- 
ing-room Annual,” “ Literary Souve- 
nir,” “ The Rose,” &c¢. The English 
Annuals are * The Keepsake,” “ Ame- 
rican in Paris,” second series, “ The 
Bouk of Beauty,” “ The Sacred Gift,” 
«China Illustrated,” “ Drawing-room 
Scrap Book,” “ Juvenile Scrap Book,” 
« Bible Illustrations,” 3 volumes, 4to. 
&c. In the Juvenile department, there 
are varieties almost ad infinitum, both 


English and American, the latter of 


which is headed by the roistering “ Ro- 
bin Hood and his merrie Foresters,” 
with finely colored plates, and gaudily 
ornamented cover. Appletons have 
also just issued two or three very pretty 
juveniles. There is “ The Youth’s 
Book of Nature,” “The Child’s Own 
Story Book, or Dialogues for the Nur- 
sery,’ “Very Little Tales for Very 
Little Children,” &c.; also, another 
volume by Madame Guizot, designed 
for Youth, entitled “ The Young Stu- 
dent,” translated from the French by 
S, Jackson. 

Wiley & Putnam are about to issue a new 
edition of Professor Mahan’s excellent 
treatise on Civil Engineering, with a 
Preface by Professor Barlow, of Glas- 
gow; also, a new work by Mr. Down- 
ing on “ Horticulture :” this work will 
be welcomed as one of great utility to 
the fruit cultivators of this country; as 
we have at present no competent work 
on the subjects. Mr. J. Duer, the ju- 
rist, has in preparation a work on the 
“Law of Insurance,’ &ce. We take 
pleasure in alluding, in this place, to 
the singular ability and critical skill 
evinced by this very ente. prising estab- 
lishment in the recent publication of 
their New Catalogue of Works, in the 
various departments of Literature, Sci- 
ence, History, Theology, &c. This 
new Catalogue of Messrs. Wiley & 
Putnam’s cannot fail, from its excellent 
arrangement, of attracting the attention 
of the literary and learned throughout 
the land: Part I. is now ready—the 
two following portions will be com- 
pleted in the course of a week or two. 
Mr. Newman has just published “ Brad- 
bury’s Singing School,” designed for 
adults; being his method of singing by 
note, in which the art of reading music 
at sight is rendered easy and interest- 
ing :—a work of essential value to the 
lovers of music, if for no other reason, 
ecause it contains the essentials of the 
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pleasing science. While on this sub- 
ject, we refer with pleasure to a work 
lately published in this city by 8. O. 
Dyer, entitled the * Quartett,” compris- 
ing the compositions of the great Ger- 
man Masters; each partis issued sepa- 
rately, thereby enabling eight to sing 
with the same comfort and expense as 
two from a score. It has now reached 
its third number and has, we hear, met 
with a large share of the approbation 
of the profession. 


John 8. Taylor has just issued two new 


little works by D’Aubigné, one called 
“The Voice of the Church one, under 
all successive forms of Christianity ;” 
the other, “ A Voice from Antiquity to 
the Men of the Nineteenth Century.” 
He has also now ready, a new volume 
by the celebrated Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, “ The History of the Reforma- 
tion,’ in 18mo, new editions of the 
Abridgment of D’Aubigné’s History of 
Reformation—a work even more ac- 
ceptable to the generality of readers 
than any of the cheap editions of the 
work entire—as in this edition all its 
exuberant redundancies are withdrawn: 


Dr. James Stewart’s valuable work on 


Diseases of Children has just appeared 
ina new guise, greatly augmented by 
the addition of numerous new illustra- 
tions, &c. This popular work is con- 
sidered the standard authority on this 
important branch of professional prac- 
tice, and the announcement of its new 
improved edition will be welcome news 
to the members of the Faculty gene- 
rally. 


Mr. Greenough, the State Librarian, is 


about to publish a * History of Oregon,” 


and its adjacent parts along the North- 
Western coast of our continent. 


Dunnigan has in press, and will speedily 


publish in one large octavo, ** Symbol- 
ism;”? or an examination of the doctri- 
nal differences between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, as evinced in their 
symbolical writines, by J. A. Moehler, 
D D., Dean of Wurzburg. Translated 
from the German by J. B. Rebertson, 
the well-known translator of Schlegel’s 
** Philosophy of History.” This work 
is said to be one of very high merit, 
and at the present juncture, such a pro- 
duction must prove very acceptable to 
those who canvass the merits of the 
Tractarian Controversy, so rife in our 
The same publisher has just 
issued two little miniature volumes— 
very neatly printed—one entitled * The 
Hop-Garland,” and the other “ Victo- 
rina,”’ both well constructed narratives 
and evolving excellent moral instrue- 
tion: also pleasing novelties in the way 


times. 
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of nursery picture books, called “Dame 
Wonder’s Transformations,” which are 
as attractive as they are ingenious and 
novel. 

M. W. Dodd has in press “ Kind Words 
for the Kitchen,” a work eminently 
suited for presentation to domestics, 
although it may be perused advanta- 
geously by almost any one. Another 
work specially suited as a holiday gift, 
is entitled “ Recollections of Uncle Bar- 
naby,” which is, we believe, just issued 
by this publisher. 
the work well-known to the reading 
public, curiously entitled “ Thinks I to 
Myself,” has given new life to a lively 
book, although written by a grave Di- 
vine of the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land—the celebrated Dr. Edward 
Nares, Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford, and the biographer of “ the 
great Lord Burleigh.” This is a fact, 
however, little known and especially 
this side the Atlantic, as the strictest 
incog. has ever been maintained by its 
writer. 

Hewitt has a great project on the fapis— 
we refer to the proposed illustrated edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, which is to be edited 
by G. C. Verplanck, and embellished 
after the style of the London edition 
of Knight and Tyas. He has just fin- 


ished his splendid Pictorial edition of 


the Common Prayer Book, which en- 
joys, we understand, as it deserves, a 
very wide popularity 

Mr. Dodd has also just issued an interest- 
ing volume, “A Memoir of the Life 
and Labors of Rev. C. Evans—a Welsh 
Baptist Minister—full of characteristic 


New York Historical Society 


His cheap edition of 
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value, and one which the religious pub- 
lic will cordially weleome, as a vivid 
portraiture of ministerial labor and a 
successful development of Christian 
character. The same publisher has is- 
sued, “The Wrongs of Women,” by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, in two parts—a 
deeply interesting series of pictures of 
female suffering in the manufacturing 
districts of England. 


ENGLISH. 


A new Christmas Gift Book, by Dickens, 
will be over by the next steamer, called 
«* A Christmas Carol in Prose,” a ghost 
story, with a dozen beautifully colored 
illustrations: by the same, also, * Old 
England,” part first—a splendid semi- 
antiquarian work by Charles Knight, 
with numerous cuts and emblazoned 
plates. 

A beautiful illuminated work, with sixty 
colored plates, has just appeared, styled 
“The Alphabet Album,” comprising 
the Initial Letters of the most celebrated 
ancient manuscripts. 

We observe several facetious announce- 
ments by Punch—one title we quote for 
its brevity-sake—* Pollyputtheketileon- 
icon,”’ 

Grant has just issued “ Paris and its Peo- 
ple 79 

We regret to notice the recent demise 
of William Pinnock, the we|l-known, 
and very successful author of numerous 
works of an educational class: he was 
62 at his death 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting for December, held on 
Tuesday evening, the 5th inst., at the 
Historical Rooms in the University, the 
chair was taken by the President, Hon. 
Albert Gallatin, supported by the Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. De Witt and Mr. Law- 
rence. A large number of gentlemen 
were in attendance, including many 
strangers and several members of the 
Common Council, who had been invited 
to be present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read by the Secretary, and approved. 

A report was received from the Execu- 
tive Committee, in regard to the nomina- 
tions which had been referred to them, 
and the following gentlemen were elected : 

Honorary Members—Tchonching, of 


Canton, China; and the Rt. Hon. Vis- 
count Morpeth, of Castle Howard, Eng- 
land. 

Corresponding Members—Asa Whitney, 
residing at Canton, China; and John 
Carter Brown, of Providence, R. I. 

Resident Members—Rev. Samuel H. 
Turner, D.D., Adam D. Logan, and Lam- 
bert Suydam. 

The denations during the last month 
were announced, and include a series of 
documents from the Common Council of 
the city, and many works presented by 
individuals. 

Gen. Wetmore, from the Committee 
appointed in reference to the Clinton pa- 
pers, made a verbal report, in which he 
said there were strong reasons for believ- 
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ing that they would be deposited in the 
archives of the Society. These papers 
are of great value, and include the origi- 


nal documents found upon the person of 


André, at the time of his capture. 

The regular business was, on motion, 
suspended ; and Mr. Charles F. Hoffman 
read an interesting and eloquent paper on 
the character of the Colonists of New 
York previous to the Revolution. 

Dr. D. Francis Bacon concluded the 
reading of his paper, commenced at the 
last meeting—on the African Tribes from 
the Senegal to the Gold Coast—their Geo- 
graphical boundaries, their Affinities and 
Distinction of Language, Government, 
Customs, &c.—which was listened to 
with much interest 

Mr. Stune rose to offer a resolution 
which he was sure would be feelingly re- 
sponded to on the part of the Society. 
Were he not laboring under indisposition, 
he should with mingled pleasure and pain 
endeavor to accompany it with fitting re- 
marks. The resolution referred to the 
late venerable Colonel Trumbull. It had 
been placed in his hands by Mr. De Pey- 
ster, who would have offered it himself 
had he been present, and from whom it 
would have come most appropriately from 
the intimate relation which had existed 
between them. 

Mr. Stone gave an interesting and elo- 
quent sketch of Col. Trumbull’s life and 
character, and concluded by offering the 
following resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. W. B. Lawrence, with remarks 
embracing some interesting reminiscences 
of Col. Trumbull as a former President 
of this Society; and the resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Society have re- 
ceived the intelligence of the decease of 
their late venerable associate Col, Trum- 
bull, of Revolutionary memory, who was 


an honorary member and former officer of 


this Institution, with the deepest sensi- 
bility ; and that they hold in distinguished 
recollection his many eminent virtues, 
and elevated qualities as artist, soldier, 
and statesman. 

Mr. John Jay, from the Committee on 
Branch Associations, presented a report, 
urging the propriety and probable useful- 
ness of the proposed measure, showing 
that, in the objects of the Institution, 
every intelligent inhabitant of the State 
must needs feel some interest; that there 
is scarcely a village within its borders 
that cannot contribute something to the 
stock of materials from which the history 
of New York is yet to be constructed ; 
and that these can in no way be so easily 
collected and permanently preserved 
as through the medium of Historica] So- 


cieties. Of this, their own archives, filled 
with volumes of rare interest, with MSS. 
of inappreciable value, and with a thou- 
sand relics of the past, to which each 
succeeding year gives increasing interest, 
were a sufficient proof. The paucity of 
materials relating to the early settlement 
and colonial transactions of New York, 
and the extreme difficulty of procuring 
them, were pointedly mentioned in the 
first preface of the Constitution of the 
Society; and its founders could hardly 
have anticipated that from the dust and 
obscurity of private depositories would 
have been rescued, through their instru- 
mentality, so large a mass of historical 
documents which might soon have been 
lost, destroyed or scattered, from the in- 
difference or negligence of the possessors, 
the separation of families, and the conse- 
quent division and mutilation of ancestral 
records. 

The report observed, that there were 
few gentlemen of liberal education resid- 
ing in any part of the State, who have 
not in the course of their lives become 
possessed of some original MSS., or rare 
works and pamphlets, which they were 
ready to part with for the public benefit ; 
and that the proposed association would 
afford a guaranty for their permanent pre 
servation, if it were understood that they 
should be given to the New York Histori- 
cal Society, but to remain in the posses 
sion of the particular branch through 
which they were contributed, as long as 
it should continue in existence. Copies 
of MSS. collected by the auxiliaries could 
be furnished when required, and reports 
of their proceedings might be made at 
stated intervals to the Parent Society, 
and by the latter communicated to the 
public. 

In the advancement of the work, lately 
undertaken, of preparing a map of the 
State on which the Indian names are to 
be restored, Branch Associations could 
afford important assistance, and they will 
be able to perpetuate with great ease local 
reminiscences, only existing, perhaps, in 
the memories of aged persons, whose 
places will soon be filled with others— 
local statistics and topographical deserip- 
tions, and sundry other minutie of cities, 
towns, counties, and villages, which, 
however trifling they may appear, will 
materially assist the future historian. 
And if, among the Branch Associations, 
a spirit of enterprise and research shall 
be awakened, akin to that which now 
animates the parent body, in a few years 
they would have gleaned a rich crop of 
historic materials from a wide field where 
hitherto the reapers have been few and 
the harvest scanty. 
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The Committee at the same time ex- 
pressed their conviction that the influence 
of such societies would be extremely 
happy in encouraging antiquarian re- 
search and literary effort—in increasing 


local attachments and nurturing a love of 
country; and verifying the sentiment of 


Johnson, that whatever causes the past, 
the distant, or the future, to predominate 


over the present, exalts us in the scale of 


thinking beings. They had reason to 
think that Branch Societies could, without 
difficulty, be organized in Albany, Gene- 
va, Utica, Buffalo, and other places, and 
they recommended the 
opening a correspondence with gentlemen 
in those vicinities upon the subject, and 
submitting to them the draft of a consti- 
tution—and nominated a number of gen- 
tlemen as corresponding members in fur- 
therance of the proposed plan. 

On motion of Prof. Mason, the report 
was approved, and its suggestions referred 
to the executive committee. 

Mr. Bartlett, from the Committee on 
the new volume, presented a partial re- 
port of the materials they had collected 
for the purpose. Among them are 

1. An original paper, by Charles E. 
Hoffman, Esq., entitled “the Alleged 
Treason of Gov. Leisler.” A valuable 
historical memoir, embracing an eventful 
period in the history of the State 

2. An original paper presented by the 
Hon. William Jay, prepared by 
during the years 1812-13, containing ac- 
curate statistics of the killed and wound- 
ed during the late war with Great Britain 
—both in the British and the American 
armies. 

3. A pamphlet, lately published in Lon- 


don from a MS. found in the collection of 


the late George Chalmers, entitled “A 


Description of the Province and City of 


New York, with plans of the city and 
several ports as they existed in the year 
1695—by the Rev. John Miller.” 

4. A pamphlet, published in Upsal, 
Sweden, in 1825, entitled “ De Colonia 
Nova Suecia in Americam Borealem de- 
ducta Historiola”—(An Historical Sketch 
of the Colony of New Sweden in North 
America)—by Charles David Arfwedson, 
the American consul at Stockholm, with 
Swedish notes. 

5. A brief description of New York, 
formerly called Niew Netherlands, with 
the plans thereto adjoining ; together with 
the manner of its situation, fertility of the 
soil, healthfulness of the climate, and the 
commodities therein produced. Also, 
some directions and advice for such as go 
thither—an account of what commodities 
they shall take with them—the profit and 
pleasure that may accrue to them thereby 
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—likewise a brief relation of the Indians 
there. By Daniel Denton. London, 
1670. 

This work is the first printed account 
of New York by the English. 

The Committee further stated that they 
had lately seen two original MSS. giving 
a history of the Delaware or Mohegan 
Indians, drawn up by a Committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose about the com- 
mencement of the last century. These 
MSS. from a partial glance, seemed to be 
of great importance, embodying more his- 
torical matter than any work of that pe- 
riod in our aboriginal history. They 
would make, if printed, 150 pages, 8vo, 
The Committee had applic d for permission 
to make a copy of these valuable docu- 
ments, and required further time for se- 
lecting materials for the volume in ques- 
tion. 

On motion of Prof. Masen, the Execu. 
tive Committee were directed to inquire 
into the best way of publishing the new 
volume. 

On motion of Gen. Wetmore, the thanks 
of the Society were returned to Mr, 
Charles E. Hoffman and to Dr. Francis 
Bacon, for the eloquent and interesting 
papers read by them this evening, and that 
they be requested to furnish copies for 


publication under the auspices of the 
Society. 
On motion of the same gentleman, it 


was resolved that the acknowledgments 
of this Society are due to the Honorable 
the Corporation of the city of New York, 
for the valuable donation of public docu- 
ments, comprising the Journals and Pro- 
ceedings of the Common Council, pre- 
sented to the Library this evening, and 
also for the opportunity afforded to the 
members of the Society to examine the 
valuable volumes received by the Muni- 
cipal authorities from the city of Paris. 

For this last favor the Society were in- 
debted to the courtesy of Mr. Woodhull, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Arts 
and Sciences. 

Several nominations for membership 
were made, and the Society adjourned at 
half past nine o’clock. 

The remainder of the evening was 
passed in conversation, refreshments be- 
ing served in the upper apartment of the 
Historical rooms. 

The expected Report of Mr. Colcraft 
on Indian names, which will doubtless 
possess great interest, was necessarily 
postponed to the next meeting, when the 
Rev. Dr. De Witt will also read a paper 
entitled “‘Some Reminiscences of New 
Netherlands about the period of its cession 
to the British Government.” 
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